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" I have no sweetmeats, cakes, or toys, 
As gifts for little girls and boys ; 
Bat look in me, and yon shall find 
Both food and playthings for the mind." 



PEEFACE. 

ADDRESSED TO PARENTS. 



This litUe book has been compiled with an earnest 
desire to make it useful, in all respects, to its readers ; 
but, as I have relied onmy own judgment and experience, 
there is, therefore, little doubt of numerous imperfections. 

Perhaps I have erred in trying to please all ; and may 
thus, like the old man in the fable, succeed in pleasing 
none. Some will say there is too large a proportion of 
games ; others will smile at the directions for sewing and 
knitting ; some may complain that the frequent recom- 
mendation of active exercises will tend to make their 
children rude and disorderly ; others will think too much 
is said about gracefulness and elegance*, ^ot£v!^^*'^^*<^ 
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THE BTTTTEBFLT AlTD THE FLOWEBS. 

THIS beautiful little pUy is a great favoonte in Trance. All 
tlioie who are to join in it take the name of some flower or 
iBMct ; and they then chooBe one to beg^ the game, iiW» vt. 
eaUed the 'ButterBj. This game may l>e i[i\a'j«&, ed^'St ^^ 
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young ladies and gentlemen, by little girls and boys, or by little 
girls alone. If there are gentlemen or boys, they always take 
the part of insects .; ladies and Httle girls take the names of 
di£ferent flowets : if little girls play it by themselves, it is 
necessary, in order to avoid confusion, to have the insects 
ranged on one side, and the flowers on the other, in the form 
of half circles each. The one who is chosen to represent the 
Butterfly should be in the centre of the circle. There are 
eight rules in the game, which must be carefully observed. 

1st. The insects shall be represented by boys, if any boys take 
part in the play ; and the flowers shall be represented by girls. 

2nd. No flower or insect must be mentioned, unless there is 
some one in the company who is called by the name of that 
flower or insect. Thus, if there are six little girls who play the 
game, and it is agreed that one shall be called Lily, another 
Balsamine, another Violet, another Fink, another Daisy, and 
another Snow-drop, it will not do for any of the players to 
mention a Eose in any way ; if they do, they must pay a 
forfeit, because there is no one who represents a Eose. The 
six on the other side may be called Caterpillar, Wasp, Dragon- 
fly, Bee, Silk-worm, and Beetle ; whoever should happen to 
mention a musquito, in this case, must pay a forfeit. 

3rd. The name of a flower or insect must not be mentioned 
twice. 

4th. At the mention of the gardener, all the little girls 
representing flowers must stretch out their right hands, to show 
how the flowers open their leaves and rejoice at the refreshing 
9FJb/cIi the gardener brings. All those who bear the 
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name of insects, on the contrary, must jump up and step back 
a little^ to show that thej are afraid of him. 

Sth. At the word wcUer-pot J all the flowers must rise and 
lift up their heads, as if eager for the water ; and all the 
insects must drop on one knee, and hold their heads down, as 
if afraid of bemg drowned. 

6th. All the players must observe this : at the mention of 
the sun, every one must rise, as if to hail his presence, equally 
delightful to flowers and insects. 

7th. Each one must speak the moment he hears his name. 

8th. After taking the positions prescribed in rules 4, 5, and 
6, every one must remain as they are, until some insect or 
flower is again mentioned. (See the example of the Wasp.) 
When any of these rules are broken, the company demand 
what forfeit they please. 

There are no rules concerning what shall be said by the 
dijSerent actors ; that must depend upon the wit and skill of 
the players. The beauty of the game is very much increased 
by each insect and flower saying something appropriate to its 
own character, either original, or quoted from books. 

I wiU give a few sentences by way of example, and leave it 
to the good taste and intelligence of my Httle readers to provide 
themselves with such a variety as the occasion may require. 

After all is arranged according to the above rules, the Butterfly 
begins by saying, " Oh ! beautiful flower, so pure and sweet ! 
what shall I say in praise of thee ? They tell me I am capricious, 
that I am always roaming from flower to flo^eit \ W\>/\&.^^^^^ 
I ean}d repose many minuteB on the leases oi V\i<^ ^\^\>^ Xf^*^ 
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Here the Lily, hearing her name, interrupts him : — 

<' Tour flattery is a sign that you are an inconstant coxcomb. 
Faithful friends say but little about their Ioto. Of what value 
are your silly compliments to a flower who opens her petals 
only to the pure rays of the sun ? {Here all the players rise.) 
Your flattery displeases me almost as much as the stinging 
sarcasms of the Wasp.'* 

Here the Wasp, who, with the others, has kept standing 
until a name was mentioned, reseats himself and speaks :< — 

« Whateyer flowers may say, they are neyer so well pleased 
as when they are called beautiful. If they pretend to dislike 
flattery, it is only in the hope of getting more of it. Even 
when their heads are drooping with the heat, and their leayes 
covered with dust, they are sorry to see the gardener (here 
Bule Ath must he observed), for fear his water-pot {Rule 5th) 
will frighten away the crowd of insects which buzz around 
them ; especially the impatient Balsamine.^' 

balsamine speaks. 
" Ill-natured insect ! you waste your wit. Water is to me 
the most delightful of all things, for I know it never fails to 
render me more beautiful. Of what consequence is it to me 
that the crowd of insects fly away ? cannot I entice them bapk 
whenever I choose ? If I open my corolla invitingly, they 
will come eagerly enough. When I grow weary of them, I can 
by a slight contraction, fire off one of my seed-vessels,* and 

* The seed-vessels of the Balsamine, or Touch-me-not, burst open as soon 
as aa loBect rests upon them. 



GAMES. 5 

disperse them in the air instantly. As for the crawling things 
which the water washes upon the ground, do you suppose I 
want their company ? For instance, the kzy C<Uerpillar.^^ 

CATEBPILLAR SPEAKS. 

** I could never imagine how any of the insects could admire 
you. You are a yain coquette ; your temper is irritahle, you 
exhale no perfume, and you are not half so heautiful as most 
other flowers. I do not say these harsh things hecause I am 
angry, hut hecause they are true. I never flatter heauties, and 
I do not want their smiles ; hut I do love to crawl where I can 
hreathe the fragrance of one modest little flower ! How can 
any insect prefer the gaudy coquette to the lovely, the sweet, 
and the timid! Tell me, my little wise and modest Violet T^ 

VIOLET SPEAKS. 

** If insects knew what true love was, they would not seek 
the brightest and most showy flowers. True aflectiou will 
seek affiection in return among the secluded and the diffident ; 
but the vain are attracted by vanity; what the world praises 
is of more value in their eyes than real merit. Far wiser than 
this is the busy Bee J 
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THE BEE SPEAKS. 

As we have given instances enough to explain the game, we 
shall leave our young readers to make what speech they please 
for the Bee. 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE IT1 WHEN DO YOU LIKE IT] 
AND WHERE WILL YOU PUT IT 1 

The difficulty of this game consists in guessing the meaning 
of two or more nouns, which sound alike, but mean differently, 
without any other help than answers to the above questions. 
I will give an example. One of the company is sent out of 
the room, and not recalled until her companions have agreed 
upon words of similar sound, with which to puzzle her. When 
she comes in, she asks, ** How do jou like it ? '* One answers, 
"Very much indeed;" another says, "I don't like it too 
early in the morning:*' another says, "It is too noisy;" 
another says, " It is too fond of fine clothes," &q. She then 
asks, " When do you like it ? " One answers, ** At all times ; " 
another says, ** When I feel hungry for my dinner ; " another 
says, ** I want it when walking alone ; " another, " When I 
want some wood brought for my fire," &c. Lastly, she asks, 
" Where would you put it ? " One says, ** I would hang it ;** 
another, " I would shut it up in a church ; " another, " I would 
take it to a ball-room," &g. 

From these answers, a witty little girl may guess that hell 
was the chosen word : hell, an instrument of sound, and belle, 
a fashionable lady. Those who do not guess must pay a 
forfeit. Many words might be chosen for this game, such as 
queen and quean — rain and rein — plane and plain — ^vice, a tool, 
jMi^ rice, a crime — whip, to strike with, and whip, to eat, &c. 
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ALPHABETICAL COMPLIMENTS. 

A LITTLE girl says to her companion, ** I love you, A, because 
jou are amiable ; B, because you are beautiful ; 0, because 
ytu are careful ; D, because yon are diligent ; E, because you 
are elegant ; F, because you are fimny ; " and so on to the end 
of the alphabet. X is of course omitted, for no English word 
b^;in8 with that letter. Any letter omitted, or a reason given 
whieh does not begin with the letter you name, demands a 
forfeit. 

MR. 6ED-CAP. 

Ths children all take the name of some coloured cap ; as 
Mr. Red-cap, Mr. Blue-cap, Mr. Yellow-cap, Mr. Green-cap, 
•&c. A handkerchief is thrown as the signal to speak ; but the 
one who throws it must not look at the one she means to aim 
at, because it is desirable to take her by surprise. If she 
throws it at Red-cap, she must call out, <'Mr. Red-cap! " 
Before she can count fire. Red-cap must answer, ** What, I, 
sir ? *' The one who called her must answer, quick as thought, 
** Yes, you, sir ! " Red-cap replies, " Not I, sir ! " The other 
says, " Who then, sir ? " Red-cap answers, ** Mr. Blue-cap ! " 
at the same time throwing the handkerchief at the one named 
Blue-cap. Red-cap and Blue-cap must then repeat the same 
questions and answers ; and Blue-cap throws it at Green-cap, 
or anybody else who happens to be most off her guard. Any 
mistake in the proper answers, or failing to b^^^Sl Qjtpi<(^%\2L<;sv\!^ 
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demands a forfeit. When this is played with animation, there 
is an incessant sound of ** Red-cap ! £lue-cap ! What, 1, sir 1 
Yes, you, sir ! Not I, sir ! Who then, sir ? " 



CEIES OF PAEIS. 



Each one takes th^part of some of the numeroufi Parinan 
pedlars ; one sells cherries, another cakes, ibother old dothes^ 
another eggs, &c. They walk round the apartment, ftni the 
moment any one is called, she must immediately sing ou/; her 
appropriate cry, as much in the- tone of & pedlar as she can. 
The one who called then asks her for something in the way of 
her trade, to which she must answer, '' I have not any: ask 
such a one." For the sake of improying in French, I would 
adyise little girls to utter the cries of Paris in the language of 
Paris ; hut I will give a translation for those who do not know 
French. Here are some examples to illustrate how tie game 
is played : the one chosen to hegin the game calls oun, " Mar- 
chande de poires ! " The pear-merchant then imme^ately 
sings her cry. If she sells haked pears, she sings, " Poires 
cuites au four!" (Pears haked in the oven.) If they are 
not cooked, she sings, *' A deux Hards, les Anglais ! " (English 
pears, two for a halfpenny,) The one who called her then 
asks, *« Ayez-vous des pommes ? " (Have you any apples ?) 
The marchande de poires answers, '' Non ; dcmandez-en lui 
porteur d'eau." (No ; ash them of the water-hearer.) As soon 
as tlie water-be&rer heara bk name^ he caila out, " A I'eau ! 



k I'eaa I " ( Water ! water I) The pear-merchant then asks, 
" ATez-TOUB de I'eau d'Arcneil ?" (Save you any water from 
lluf fountain of Arcueil?) He uuwere, " Nan ; demandea-«n 




N marchand de parapluieB." {No ; atk the umbrella-merchant 
for tome.) The umhrella-merchant sings, " Farapluie ! paia- 
pltde ! " The water-bearer then asks the lunbrella-merchaat, 
" At«z-tous deB parasols ? " (Save you parasols ?) The one 
addressed answers, " Non ; demandea-en a la marchande de 
Cerisea." {No; atk the cherry-merchant) The cherrj-mer- 
ohant ungs, " A la donee ! ceriseB k la douce ! quatre sooi la 
liwe." {Sweet cherries ! fourpence a pound.) Thenmbrella- 
merehant aaks, " Avez-Tous des cerises noirea ? " {Bave you 
hlaeb eherrtei?) She answers, "Nan*, deiasA4,«L-%^ %. \h 
msrcbandtf do boaqaetB ! " (Jfo ; atlc tkcm oj l>* J«<i«!«' 
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merchant.) The flower-merchant, hearing her name, begins to 
sing, "De belles roses! achetez done des nwesl" (Some 
beatUiJJtl roses ,' huif gome met ! ) The cherry-merchant uks 




her, " Avez-TOns des ceilletB ?" {Have you pinkg ?) She 
replies, " Non ; demandez-en an marchand d'habits." (No ; 
iuh the old clothet-man.) He begins to sing, " Vieuz habits ! 
Tienz galons ! " {Old cloihee ! old trimmingi .') The flower- 
girl sajH, " Avei-Tous des bonnets ? " {Have you any caps ?) 
He answers, " Non ; demandez-en a la marchande de mar^." 
{No ; ask the fish-woman.) She hearing her name, begins to 
eing, " Ah ! qu'il est beau le maquereau ! " (Ah ! what beau- 
ti^lmackarel!) The clotlies-man asks, " Avez-vous dea soles!" 
{Have yoa any soles ?) She says, "Non ; demandea-en au 
mai-chand de g^ieanxt." (No; ask the caJte-merchaiU.) He 
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then begins Lis cry, " lis brCllent ! ils sont tons chauds ! " 
{They bum ! they are all hot /) The fish-woman asks, ** Avez- 
Tons des gateaux de Nanterre ? " (Have you any Nanterre 
cakes ?) ** Non ; demandez<en a la marchande de pois." (No ; 
ask the pea-merchant,) 

These examples are sufficient to give an idea of the play. 
To make it more complicated, they often ask the same pedlar 
for three or four different things, and he refers you to as many 
other pedlars. Any pedlar who forgets to utter his cry when 
his name is mentioned, must pay a forfeit ; and if you ask a 
pedlar for anything not belonging to his trade, or ask for the 
same thing twice, you must pay a forfeit. The continual mo- 
tions and strange tones of the criers afford much amusement. 
It is a good plan to commit a large number of cries to memory 
before beginning the game ; such as " Pois ^coss^s ! " (Shelled 
peas /) '* Mes gros cemeaux ! " (My great walnuts /) ** De 
bons fromages!" (Good cheeses!) '* En voulez-vous de la 
salade ?" ( Will you buy some salad ?) ** Vieux chiffons ! " 
(Old millinery!) **Les pommes de terres ! " (Potatoes!) 
The more there are engaged in this game, the merrier it is. 



THE MUSICAL ORACLE, OR MAGIC MUSIC. 

One of the company goes out of the room, and while she is 
absent it is agreed what she shall be required to do when she 
comes back. The peraon at the piano begVaa V> ^^"^ «s^ ^'^'^ 
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as she re-enters the room ; and the music is more and more 
lively the nearer she approaches what she is destined to do ; 
and as she moves away from it, the somids hecome fainter and 
fainter. Thus, if it has been agreed that the absent person 
should touch the right cheek of a certain individual in the room, 
the nearer she approaches that person, the louder and more rapid 
is the music ; if she raises her finger, it is still more lively ; 
but if she touches the left cheek, the sound instantly dies away. 
If she cannot guess exactly what they wish her to do, she 
must pay a forfeit. 

THE PUZZLE WORD. 

One goes out of the room, and the others agree upon a w(hxI, 
which she is to find out by asking questions. *' Does the 
thing you have named fly ? " ** Does it walk ? " ** Does it 
sing ? " ** Does it speak ? " '* Does it grow ! " <bc. If she 
cannot ascertain the word from the definitions given, she must 
pay a forfeit. 

THE GENTEEL LADY. 

Those who make a mistake in this difficult game must have 
a paper horn twisted fantastically, and so placed in their hair 
that it will shake about at the least motion. Two mistakes 
receive two horns, three mistakes three horns, k^. When 
a large number of twisted papers are prepared, one begins 
dlie ffame hj aajing to the one who stands at her right hand. 



" Good morning, genteel lad;, alvsjrs genteel ; I, a genteel 
lady, always genteel, come from tiat genteel ladj, always 
genteel (here she points to the left), to tell you that she owns 
an eagle with a golden beak." The next one attempU to 




repeat the phrase, word for word, only adding, " an eagle with 
golden heak and titter elawt." If she make the dighteat 
mistake in repeating the sentence, she must have a paper horn 
pnt in her hair ; and her next neighbour takes up tlie phrase 
that, to the one on her right hand : " Good morning, genteel 
ladj, always genteel ; I, a genteel lady, always genteel, come 
irom that homed lady, always homed (pointing to the one on 
her left), to say that she has an eagle with golden beak, biLi%i 
claw^ and a 2aee skin. " Perhapa thia one V^ tjb&a ■Ota^a 
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mistakes before she gets throngh the sentence ; if so, the next 
says, ** Good morning, genteel lady, always genteel ; I, a 
genteel lady, always genteel, come from that three-homed 
lady, always three-homed, to say that she has an eagle with a 
golden beaky silver claws, lace skin, and diamond eyes,** If 
she should happen to receive four horns, for as many mistakes, 
her next neighbour would say, after repeating the first part of 
the sentence, " I come from the four-horned lady, always four- 
homed, to say that she has an eagle with a golden beak, silyer 
claws, lace skin, diamond eyes, Bxid purple feathers,** 

Thus it goes round the circle ; but the second time it goes 
round it is still more difficult and more droll. By that time, 
the chance is that everybody will have a greater or less number of 
homs ; and those who repeat must remember exactly, or ebe 
they obtain another hom. Thus, if your left-hand neighbour 
has two homs, you have three horns, and your right-hand 
neighbour has four, you must say, " Good moming, four-homed 
lady, always four-homed ; I, a three-homed lady, always three- 
homed, come from that two-homed lady, always two-homed 
(pointing to the left), to say that she has an eagle," <kc. 

By the time the game is finished, the children's heads are 
generally ridiculous enough. To make it more funny, the 
speaker sometimes pretends to cry when she calls herself three 
homed, and laughs when she calls her neighbour four-homed. 
This is a French game, played both by girls and boys. 



PUSS, PUSS IN THE CORNER r 

Tbib is a ywj simple game, but a very lively and amnung 

one. In each corner of the room, or by four trees which form 

nearly a equare, a little girl is stationed ; unotber one stands in 




the centre, who ia called the Fuss. At tbo words, " Fobs, 
pnss, in the comer 1 " they all start and run to change comers ; 
and at the same time the one in the middle runs to take pos- 
session of a comer before the others can reach it. If she 
succeed in getting to the comer first, the one who is left out ifi 
obliged to become the Fuss. If A and B undertake to exchange 
comers, and A gets into £*a comer, but Fuss gets into A'a, 
then B must stand in the centre. Iq otdei \A s^w^ cn^:$»^» 
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and knocking each otlier dawn, it is well to agree in what 
direction you will nut before the race be^DS. If a little giil 
renutins Pusb after three or four times gomg round the room, 
the; sometimea agree that she Bholl paj a forfeit. 



THE BIRDaELLEB. 
Tbb company are seated in a circle, one only standing in the 
centre, and she is called the Bird-seller. She stoops down to 
each one, and they whisper in her ear the name of iriutever 
bird they choose to take for themselves. These she must care- 
fully remember. If she fears 
she shall forget them, she must 
write them with a pencil. Then 
she must repeat them aloud, 
thus ; " Gentlemen and ladies, 
I have in mj collection an 
Eagle, a Swan, a Bird of Para- 
dise, a Wren, a Humming-bird," 
&o. ke. If the lists are imtteo 
down, she must be careful not 
to read them in the same sne- 
cesslon she wrote them ; if she 
does, the players will easily conjecture to whom the name 
belongs, and that would not be fair. After the list is read, the 
Bii^-seller must ask each one, " To which of my birds will you 
JBaio jvur bow ? To which will yon tell a secret f From 
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which will jou pluck a feather V Each one replies according 
to her taste ; perhaps she will answer, ** I will bow to the 
Eagle, tell my secret to the Bird of Paradise, and pluck a 
feather from the Jay." Those who happen to have a feather 
plucked from them must pay a forfeit ; the one to whom a secret 
has to be imparted, has something whispered in her ear ; and a 
bow is made where a bow is promised. Little girls sometimes 
substitute a courtesy for a bow, when there are no boys in the 
game. No one must make her bow, or tell a secret, or pluck a 
feather, from the bird whose name she has chosen for herself. 
A forfeit must be paid if any one names a bird that is not in 
the list. The forfeits are not paid, and the bows are not made, 
&c.f until the Bird-seller has asked her questions all round the 
circle. If she cannot then remember what each one has chosen, 
they must put her in mind of it. If one escapes without haying 
a feather plucked, she becomes the Bird-seller of the next game. 
If nobody is lucky enough to escape, the one who sat at the 
right hand of the Bird-seller, before she rose, is chosen. 



THE ELEMENTS. 



In this game the party sit in a circle ; one throws a handker- 
chief at another, and calls out " Air ! " the person whom the 
handkerchief hits must name some creature that belongs to the 
air, before the caller can count ten, which she does in a loud 
Toice, and as fast as possible. If a creature that does not liye 
in the air is named^ or if the person {aii\& \a w^^^ ^^ 
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enough, a forfeit must be paid. The person who caicheis the 
handkerchief throws it to another, in turn, and calls out, 
** Earth \" The person who is hit must call out Elephant, or 
Ox, or any creature which liyes upon the earth, in the same 
space of time allowed the other. She then throws the hand- 
kerchief to another, and calls out ** Water ! " The one who 
catches the handkerchief observes the same rules as the pre- 
ceding, and is liable to the same forfeits. Any one who men- 
tions a bird, beast, or fish, twice, is likewise liable to a forfeit. 
If any player calls out '' Fire ! " eyery one must keep silence, 
because no creature lives in that element. 



THE FRENCH ROLL. 



In the beginning, some one is chosen to perform the part d 
Purchaser. She stands apart, while the others arrange them- 
selves in a long file, one behind the other, each taking hold of 
her neighbour's sleeve. The little girl who happens to be at 
the head is the Baker : all the others form the Oven, with the 
exception of the last one, who is called the French Roll. The 
Baker does not keep her station long, as you will see. As soon 
as the file is formed, the Purchaser comes up to the Baker and 
says, ** Give me my roll ! " the. Baker answers, "It is behind 
the oven." The Purchaser goes in search of it, and, at the 
same moment, the little girl at the end, who is called the Roll, 
lets go her companion's sleeve, and runs up on the side oppo- 
^'^ tlie purchaser, crying when she starts, " Who runs ? who 
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rvauB ? " Her object is to get in front of the Baker before the 
Purchaser can catch her. If she succeed, she becomes Baker, 
and the little girl who stood next above her becomes the Koll : 
if she does not succeed, she has to take the place of the Pur< 
chaser, and the Purchaser becomes Baker. This play is a very 
active and rather a noisy one. When the company get fully 
engaged in it, there is nothing heard but '* Give me my roll ! '' 
** It is behind the oven:" ** Who runs ? who runs ? " As thev 
do not run very far, they can run very quick, without fatigue ; 
and, as they are changing places all the time, each one has a 
share of the game. Sometimes they make it a rule that every one 
who is caught in trying to get before the Baker shall pay a forfeit; 
but when they stop to pay forfeits the game is not so animated. 



THE COMICAL CONCERT. 

This game, when well played, is extremely diverting. The 
players stand in a circle, and each one agrees to imitate some 
instrument of music. One pretends to play upon the violin, 
by holding out her left hand, and moving her right as if she 
were drawing a bow across it. ITiose who have seen Mr, 
MaelzeVs little fiddler, vnll know how to do this to perfection. 
Another doubles up both her hands, and puts them to her 
mouth, to imitate a horn ; another moves her fingers on a table, 
as if she were playing the piano ; another takes the back of a 
chair, and touches the rounds, as if they were the strings of a 
harp; another mskeB motionB as if beating «b diX\];m\ ^\i^*^^^ 
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holds a stick, after the manner of a gnitar, and pretends to |day 
upon it ; another appears to be turning a hand wgaa : in a 




word, the players, if suSctentt; numerous, may imitate erei; 
inatniment tbej ever heard of. This is hut half the game. 
Each musician, while playing, must make a aonnd with her 
mouth, in imitation of her instmment, thus : — 

Rub-s-dub goes the drum- 
Twang, twang, goes the harp. 
Toot, too boo, goes the horn. 
Tweedle dee, tveedJe dee, goes the nolin, Ik. 

Alt this makes an odd jumhie of movements and sounds, 
which is Tery laughahla, especially if each one plays her part 
with animation. 
7a Che middle of the circle atanda one called the Head of the 
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stra, whose business is to beat time to the moyements 
rest, which she does in as ridiculous a way as possible, in 
to make the others laugh. In the midst of all the noise 
m, she suddenly stops, and asks abruptly, ** Why don't 
lay better ? " The one she looks at must answer instarUlyf 
lanner suitable to the nature of her instrument ; that is, 
(rummer must say. One of the drumsticks is broken ; 
'arper that the strings are too loose ; the person playing 
) piano must say. One of the dampers is broken, or one 
) keys makes a discord ; the Flute-player that the holes 
o far apart for her fingers, &c, 

they hesitate a moment, or the answer is not such as is 
le to the instrument, or if they repeat an excuse that has 
already made, they must pay a forfeit. While one is 
iring, the others stop playing ; and all begin again as soon 
) has said her say, or paid her forfeit. Then the Head of 
rchestra looks at some other one, and asks why she don't 
better. And so they go on till they are weary of the 
Sometimes they make it a rule that any one who 
B, so that she cannot play her part, must pay a forfeit ; in 
ase there would be plenty of forfeits. 



FLY AWAY, PIGEON. 

E company are ranged in a circle, with one in the centre, 
daces the fore-finger of her right hand upon her knee, and 
e others put their fore^&ngers around it, li \!ici<^ qWvd^*^^ 
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centre raises her finger, saying, at the same instant, '* Fly awaj 
pigeon ! " or " Fly away, sparrow ! " the others must raise the! 
fingers in the same manner ; hut if, for the sake of misehiei 
she exclaims, " Fly away, trout ! " or " Fly away, elephant ! 
the others must he careful not to move their fingers, else the 
must pay a forfeit That is, the fingers must all rise, if a cree 
ture is mentioned that can fly ; and kept quiet, if a thing whic 
cannot fly is named. As it is done with great rapidity, i 
requires quick ears and quick thoughts. Sometimes thing 
which fly only hy accident are mentioned ; such as a feathei 
a leaf, a sheet of paper, thistledown, a veil, &c. In this case 
all the players never make up their mind soon enough : som< 
fingers will rise, and some keep still ; and often dehates will aris 
to determine which is right. '' I am sure a leaf don't fly/' sayi 
one ; "I am sure it does fly on the wind," says another, &c 
The one in the centre decides all disputed questions. Thii 
game hrings laughing and forfeits in ahundance. 



THE FLYING FEATHER. 



A cmcLE amuse themselves hy hlowing, one to the other, s 
feather, a light tuft of unspun cotton, or silk ; in a word, any- 
thing that is light enough to he kept up hy the hreath. Eacli 
one is anxious to pass it to her neighbour ; because, if it falls 
upon the floor, or upon her own clothes, she must pay a for- 
feit. Sometimes it is blown too violently, and it will fly so 
^^A that the next person must atretch out her neck in order 



to get a puff at !t ; at other times the breaA is so feeble, that the 
feather vill descend ; some^es it flies mdeways, or behind 




the circle, so that one niiiBt ttirn her head very snddeoly to 
catch it. It looks TSiy droll to eee a irhole circle turning, 
and twisting, and puffing, to keep np one poor little feather. 



THE OX-FOOT. 
Kdte people are ranged in a circle. One places her hand 
npon her knee ; the next pkcea her hand on the top of the 
leader's hand ; the next does the same to her ; and bo on until 
there ia a pile of nine bands. The one whose hand is lowest 
diendrawait oui^ 4iid/>iaces itonthetoii,ctL).'\i'a£t)vA.,"Q^%V'' 
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The next lowest does the same, calling out, " Two ! '* and so 
on, until one cries, *' Nine ! '* This last player must catch one 
of the hands heneath her, if she can, exclaiming, " Nine ! I 
hold mj ox-foot !" But as all the players know that the ninth 
one has a right to catch them, they try hard to withdraw their 
hands too quick for her. Whoever is made prisoner must pay 
a forfeit. This game, to he amusing, needs to he done very 
rapidly. Some other phrase might he chosen instead of " 1 
hold my ox-foot ! " such as, '' IVe caught the weasel." 



THE SALE OF THE OX-FOOT. 



The players are seated in a circle, except one, who stands in 
the centre, and is called the Ox-foot Merchant. Holding out 
a key, or a pen-knife, or whatever happens to he convenient, 
she says to one of the company, ** How much will you give 
me for my ox-foot?" The one who is addressed takes the 
key, and answers immediately what she will give ; hut she 
must pay a forfeit if she say nine, or any figure made hy mul- 
tiplying nine. She must not say nineteen nor twenty-nine; 
neither must she say eighteen, hecause it is twice nine ; nor 
twenty-seven, hecause it is three times nine. The one who 
huys the key moves into the centre, and the first Merchant 
seats herself in her place ; thus there is a continual change, 
and every one takes her turn. The one who has just sold 
the key must not he asked how much she will give for it, 
until jt has been two or three times round ; that is, she must 
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not be immediately asked, before she Has time to collect her 
thoughts. The answers should be given very promptly ; if 
there is any hesitation, the play becomes very tiresome. 
Sometimes the Merchant, in order to bewilder her customers, 
will look at one, as if she were going to offer the key to her, 
and then suddenly turn round to another, who is thinking 
nothing about it. 

As the game goes on, forfeits multiply ; for no price must 
be mentioned that has already been named. 



BUZ! 

Tms is a very lively and interesting game. Any number 
of children, excepting seven, both boys and girls, seat them- 
selves round a table, or in a circle. One begins the game by 
saying "One!" the little girl to the left says "Two I" and 
so it goes round till it arrives at seven, which number must 
not be mentioned, but, in place thereof, the word ** Buz ! " 
Wherever the number seven occurs, or any number into which 
seven may be multiplied, '* Buz ! " must be used instead of that 
number. Such are the numbers — 7, 14, 17, 21, 27, 28, 35, 
37, &c, &e. Any one mentioning any number with seven in 
it, instead of ** Buz : '' or calling out of her turn, or naming a 
wrong number, must pay a forfeit. After she has paid her 
forfeit, she calls out " One ! " and so it goes round again to the 
left ; by which means each has to say a different number. 
When, by a little practice, the circle gets as high as Beveiit'^-<^ii<^^ 
then ** 3uz-one ! " "Buz-two ! " <kc. must \>e "u&^fti'^ ^sA^ i^^ 



aeventj-Beren, "Buz-bnz !" and BO on. If the person whose 
torn it is to speak delays longer than while any one of the inrele 
can moderately count fiTs, ih« muat paj a forfnt. 



THE HEN-COOP, 

LintiX girls amnse themselTes a good deal with this game. 

In this country, I believe it is called " Making Cbeeae* ; " but 




in France they call it the Hen-coop. It consiBts in spinning 
round to the right rapidly for a minute , then, stopping very 
Buddenly, at the same moment bending the limbs a little, and 
axteodiag the arma, in order to balance the body. The &ock. 
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inflated by tlie wind, will stand out in the shape of a hen* 
coop ; therefore I think the French name is the most appro- 
priate. After the little girl has paused a minute, she spins 
round to the left, and produces the same effect. Sometimes 
a great many play it together. One, who stands apart, claps 
her hands as a signal for them to begin ; and, if they all keep 
time in whirling round, and all form their hen-coops at once, 
it makes a yery pretty sort of dance. Those who do not 
succeed in making a hen-coop, or do not form it till the 
others have done, must pay a forfeit. The girl who gives 
the signal, and who is called the Chicken, decides about this. 
Sometimes half of a company will play, while the other half 
look on and judge the game. In this case, the Chickens and 
the Hen-coops take turns. 



WHERE IS PRETTY MARGARET? 

Tms is not unlike the last. One little girl kneels down in 
the centre of a circle, while her companions raise her robe over 
her head, and hold it in such a way that it resembles a hen- 
coop bottom upwards. The frock is called the Tower, and the 
little ^rls who hold it are called Stones. One stands apart 
from the circle, and is called the Enemy. When the game 
begins, the Enemy comes up and sings, " Where is pretty 
Margaret ? Where is pretty Margaret gone ? " The one who 
is kneeling, answers. "She is shut up in her tower." The 
Enemy asks, ** Cannot I come in ? " The Stones reply, ** No, 
you must carry aw-aj the tower. " The Enemj \,«iLfe% wi'^XiNJ^^ 
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girl by the hand, and leads her away, saying, *' Wont it do to 
take away one stone ? " They answer^ '* No, you must take 
the whole tower." She then leads away the second, and asks, 
^' Will not two stones do ? " She receives the same reply. Then 
she leads away a third and a fourth after the same fashion, 
until finally there is but one remains ; she holds the frock 
folded in her hands, and, as soon as the Enemy turns from 
her, she drops it on the head of Pretty Margaret, and runs. 
Margaret jumps up and runs after her. They all join in the 
chase ; and the first one the Enemy can catch, must take 
her place for the next game. Any one that gets caught before 
they have run round the room once, pays a forfeit. 



HOLD FAST ! AND LET GO ! 

FouB little girls each hold the comer of a handkerchief. 
One standing by says, ** Hold fast I " and then they must all 
drop the comers they are holding. When she says " Let go," 
they must be sure to keep hold. Those who fail to do this 
must pay a forfeit. 

THUS SATS THE GRAND MUFTI ! 

This is a fayourite game among children. One stands up 
in a chair, who is called the Grand Mufti. He makes whateyer 
motion he pleases ; such as putting his hand on his heart, 
stretching out his arm, smiting his forehead, making up a 
sorrowful face, &c. At each motion he says, '* Thus says the 
(rrand Mufti ! "or** So says the Grand Mufti I ' ' When he says,. 



"ThtUB&jB the QrandHufti!" every one mtut make jnstauch 
& motion aa be does ; but when he says, " 80 says the Grand 
If ufti ! " every one mast keep still. A forfeit for a mistake. 



HUNT THE SLIPPEa 



All the players but one are placed in a circle ; that one 
remains inside to hunt the slipper, which is passed from hand 
to hand very rapidly in the circle. The Hunter cannot judge 
irbere it is, because all the players keep their hands moving all 
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the time, as if they were passing it. The one in whose hand 
it is caught becomes the Hunter, and pays a forfeit. Usually, 
I believe, little girU phjr sitting nde Vy »ift, -^et^ ^»na» 
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to each otber^ on low stools, or resting upon their feet. If 
the company be sufficiently numerous, it is better to haye 
two circles, one within another, sitting face to face, resting 
on their feet, with their knees bent forward so as to meet 
each other ; in this way a sort of concealed arch is formed, 
through which the slipper may be passed unperceived. There 
should be two slight openings in the circle, one on one 
side, and the other opposite. When the slipper is passing 
through these openings, the player who passes it should tap 
it on the floor, to let the Hunter know where it is. She springs 
to seize it ; but it is flying round so rapidly, and all bauds are 
moving so fast, that she loses it, and, in less than an instant, 
perhaps, she hears it tapping on the other side. This game 
may be played rudely, and it may be played politely. If little 
girls are rude, they are in great danger of knocking each other 
down in trying to catch the slipper ; for, cowering upon their 
feet, as they do in this game, they easily lose their balance. 
It is best for the Hunter never to try to catch the slipper 
except at the two openings in the circle ; then there is no 
danger of tumbling each other down. Some prefer playing 
this game with a thimble or a marble, because it is not so 
likely to be seen as a slipper. If auj one happens to drop the 
slipper in passing it, she must pay a forfeit. 



HUNT THE RING. 

All the company are seated in a circle, each one holding a 
ribbon, which passes all round. An ivory ring is slipped along 



the ribbon ; and while all hande ore in motion, the Hunter in 
the centre muet find where it is, if she con. The one with 
whom it ia caught becomes the Hunter. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S TBOOPa 

Two little g:irlB stand with their arms raised, m as to form 

an arch. The rest of the company arrange theniBelrea in a file. 




each taking hold of the next one's frock ; in thin manner Uiey 
past throng the arch, unging — 



Bt Buddenl; lowering the arch, the lost one is caught ; and 
unleM she answers promptly an; question put to her, sba must 
paj a forf^t 
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JUDGE AND JURY. 

A CIRCLE is formed, at the head of which are placed three 
on eleyated seats, called the Judge and Jury. Before the game 
hegins, all except these three haye some name or other assigned 
them. Thus, one will be called Necklace, another Bracelets, 
another Sash, and so on. A tin or wooden plate lies in the 
centre. When the Judge says, "Mj lady is going out, and 
wants her necklace,'' the one named Necklace must jump up 
and spin the plate round, like a top* But there are certain 
rules to be observed in doing this, which are extremely difficult. 
She must not make any motion without first asking leave of 
the Judge. She must say, " May I get up ? " ** May I walk? " 
** May I stoop ? " ** May I pick up the plate ? " «« May I spin 
it ? " " Shall I break it or shall I place it ? " (By breaking it 
she merely means letting it fall bottom upwards.) If she is 
told to break it and it does not happen to fall that way, she 
must forfeit. After the plate stops, she cannot return without 
first asking, « May I walk ? " " May I sit down ? " A forfeit 
is paid for every instance of forgetfulness in these rules. The 
Judge proclaims the forfeits ; and after the circle have all tried 
their luck, the Jury go out of the room to decide in what man- 
ner they shall be paid. I forgot to mention, that they do not 
rise in succession : they wait for the Judge to say, ** My lady 
wants her sash, or her bracelets," &c. 



BUFF SAYS BDTP TO ALL HIS MEN. 
I game, like many others, U merely a way of collectiiig 
The company are seated in a circle ; one hdds a 
•ick in her hand, and saye, 

" Buff saya buff to all bis men ; 
And I Bay bnff to you agsiu ; 
Buff neither loug^ nor smilea — 
But carries hia face 
WiUi A very good gr&ce, 
And paaaeB hla Btiok to the very neit place," 




} concludes, she holds the stick to the one nest her, who 
it and repeats the same ; and so on in succession. Those 
.ngh or smile, while saying it, must ft-j ft todei'L. 
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WHO WILL BUY A BIRD'S NEST? 

In this play, it is of no consequence how the company are 
seated. One goes round and asks, <*Who buys my bird'* 
nest ? " If any one answers, " I will," she says, " What will 
you give for it ? *' The answers given will be various : smne 
will give a straw, others a sugar-plum, others a cake, &e. 
After all have told what they will give for the bird's nest, the 
seller has a right to ask each one six questions, which they most 
answer without laughing, or pay a forfeit. These questions 
may be made as ridiculous as possible, but they ought to relate 
either to the bird's nest, or the price that is offered for it ; such 
as, ** What shall I do with the straw ? " " Shall I keep it for 
blowing bubbles ? " ** Shall I make a mouse's bonnet of it ? " 
" Shall I make a fairy's wand with it ? ** &c. 



THE SHEPHERD AND THE WOLF. 

The company stand in file, holding by each other's dresses, 
and are called Lambs ; one little girl at the head is called the 
Shepherdess ; one stands outside, and is called the Wolf. As 
the latter walks round, the Shepherdess caUs out, " Who is 
round my house this dark night ? " The one on the outside 
answers, ** A wolf! a wolf! " The Shepherdess says, ** Let 
my lambs alone." The Wolf answers, *' There is one little one 
I will take,'" at the same time trying to take away the little girl 
at the bottom of the file. The Shepherdess springs forward to 
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bop her ; the Lambs all follow the motion of the Shepherdess ; 
le Wolf tries to profit by the general confusion — she pretends 
) jmnp to the left, and then suddenly darts to the right. If 
ny one gets caught she must pay a forfeit. Sometimes one 
ets caught and slips away : in that case she must run and 
lace herself before the Shepherdess for safety. When this 
appens, she must take upon herself the troublesome employ- 
lent of the Shepherdess ; the Wolf, likewise, loses her place, 
od pays a forfeit. The last Lamb in the file takes the place 
f the Wolf. 



THE CAT AND THE MOUSK 

All the company stand hand in hand in a circle ; one is 
laced inside, called the Mouse ; another outside, called the 
!at. They begin by turning round rapidly, raising their arms ; 
le Cat springs in at one side, and the Mouse jumps out at the 
ther ; they then suddenly lower their arms, so that the Cat 
annot escape. The Cat goes round mi-au-ing, trying to get 
at ; and, as the circle are obliged to keep dancing round all 
le time, she will find a weak place to break through, if she is 

sharp-sighfijed Cat. As soon as she gets out she chases the 
lOuse, who tries to save herself by getting within the circle 
gain. For this purpose they raise their arms : if she gets in 
ithout being followed by the Cat, the Cat must pay a forfeit, 
nd try again ; but if the Mouse is caught, she must pay a 
)rfeit. Then they name who shall succeed them \ \\i«^ iaJ^. 
ito the circJ£^, and the game goes on. 
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be cunning, she will try to drop it behind some one who is least 
on the watch, in order that she may haye time to get the start 
in the chase. While running, the Squirrel zigzags in all manner 
of directions, dodging in and dodging out, so as to puzzle her 
pursuer as much as she can. When caught, the pursuer 
becomes the Squirrel. 



HUNT THE WHISTLE. 

A EET, or something similar, is used for this game, and is 
called the whistle. The one in the centre of the circle must be 
ignorant of the game, or else the fun is all lost. Those who 
compose the circle keep their hands in motion all the time, as 
if they were passing the whistle, in the same manner as they 
do in Hunt the Slipper ; and frequently some one whistles, to 
make the Hunter think it is passing through their hands at 
that instant. But, in fact, some one, before the game begins, 
manages to fasten the string of the key, either with a pin or a 
button, upon the back of the Hunter herself. It creates great 
laughter to see it whirling round her as she turns at every 
whistle. But I don't like this game very well ; there is de- 
ception in it ; and, even in play, all should be fair. 



TIERCE; OR, TOUCH THE THIRD. 

In thiii g&me the companj stand t^ro aiA V«o yc^ ^ ^xs^^i 
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excepting in one place, where they stand ihree deep, thus : 
g <* ^ One stands outside of the circle, and is on no 
o ** o account allowed to go within it. The object is 
o o to touch the third one wherever the pursuer finds 
'* o ** ^^^ ' ^^^ when jou attempt this, she darts into 
the circle, and takes her place before some of the others. 
Then the third one who stands behind her becomes the object ; 
but she likewise slips into the circle, and takes her place in 
front of another. The pursuer is thus led from point to point 
in the circle, for she must always aim at one who forms the 
outside of a row of three. Any one caught changes place with 
the pursuer. This game affords charming exercise. Some- 
times they agree that the pursuer may touch the third one with 
her handkerchief, which she is, of course, more likely to e£fect 
than by touching with her hand. 



TWINE THE GARLAND, GIRLS 1 

This is a simple kind of dance. Aline of young ladies take 
hold of each other's hands : one stands perfectly still, while the 
others dance round her, winding and stopping — winding and 
stopping — until they are all formed into a knot. Then they 
gradually untwist in the same manner. As they form the knot 
they sing, '* Twine the garland, girls ! '* and when they 
unwind, they sing, *' Untwine the garland, girls ! " 
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WASH MY LADY'S DRESSES. 

ns somewhat resembles a dance. Two stand face to face, 

laying her right hand npon the left hand of the other. 
T swing their arms, slowly and gracefully, first to the right 

then to the left, three times each way, singing, *• Wash 
ady's dresses ! Wash my lady^s dresses ! " They then 
; each one places the palms of her hands together, and 
38 them up and down three times, to imitate the motion of 
ng clothes, singing all the time, *' Rinse them out ! Rinse 
L out ! " The next motion is much prettier. They take 

of hands, as in the beginning ; the arms, on one side, are 
id so as to form an arch : each one stoops, and passes the 
[ under ; this brings them back to back. The arms on the 
r side are then raised, and the heads pass through ; this 
TQ them again face to face. This should be done very 
ily, singing all the time, " Wring them out ! Wring them 
[ *' After this motion has been repeated three times, they 

suddenly, .and clap hands thrice, singing, ** And hang 
a on the bushes ! " Where this is played by several 
des, who keep time with each other, it is very graceful 
animated. 



I SPY ! OR, HIDE AND SEEK. 

'his game is usually played out of doors, because more 
renient hiding-places are to be found thet^. ^V \}cj^ ^^so^- 
y hide, except one, who is kept UindeA 'vwa^Si^'^V^^^*^^'^ 
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call '' Whoop ! " She then takes the bandage from her ej 
and begins to search for them. If she catches a glimpse 
any one» and knows who it is, she calls her by name — *' I i 
Harriet I " or ** I spy Mary ! " The one who is thus discovei 
must start and run for the place where the other was £ 
blinded. If she do not reach the spot without being toucl 
by her pursuer, she must take her place. 



JACOB ! WHERE ARE Y0U1 

This game is yery similar to Blind Man's Buff. One of i 
company is blindfolded ; after which, one of the little gi 
takes a bell, and joins the rest of her companions. I 
one who jingles the bell is called Jacob ; the blindfolc 
one goes round, saying, ** Jacob ! where are you ? *' 
answer to which Jacob jingles the bell. The blinded ( 
follows the sound ; but Jacob dodges about in every directio 
sometimes at the farthest corner of the room — sometiD 
impudently shaking her bell in the very ear of her pursu 
If caught, they change places. 



HIDE AND GO SEEK 



One goes out of the room while the others hide a thiml 
pocket-handkerchief, or something of that sort. When tl 
are ready, they call ** Whoop ! " and she enters. If she mo^ 
towards the place, they cry, ** You bum ! '* " Now you bi 
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more ! " If she goes rery near, tbey say, " Oh ; jou ore almost 
blazing ! " If she moves from the object, they say, " How cold 
she growB ! " If the article is found, the one ffho hid it must 
take the next turn to seek for it 



BLIND MAN'S BDFF. 

This ancient game is so well known, that it needs but a brief 

]otice. One of the company is blindfolded, and runs round to 

iatch the others, who all try to keep out of his grasp, at the 




lame time that they go as near Mm as they Q&a, U Vft cniu^ti!^ 
)ne, and cannot tell who it is, lie maat Asfc \iBt gi, w*> '«^ 
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Again* Sometimes a forfeit is paid in this case ; but ) 
varieties of Blind Man's Bnff are usually played ^ 
forfeits. One fairly caught and known, must take the 
Man's place. 



SHADOW BUFF. 



Tms is the best kind to play in winter eyenings. I 
safe and quiet, that it disturbs no one ; and good littl 
will neyer play noisy games, without first ascertaining w 
it will be pleasant to parents aud friends. Thinking 
wishes and feelings of others, eyen in the most trifling 
constitutes true politeness ; and those who are habituaUj 
at home, will be so when they are abroad, without any e 

Shadow Buff is played in the followiug manner :— 
window happen to have a white curtain, it may be fastc 
the bottom, so as to make a smooth still surface ; 
absence of a white curtain, a tablecloth may be fastene 
the wall. The one chosen to act the part of the Blin< 
sits before the curtain with his back to the light and 
companions. When all is arranged, they pass by on th< 
site side of the room, so as to cast their shadow on th( 
surface. They may put on turbans, or shawls, or wall 
or in auy other manner disguise themselves ; and he m 
who they are, if he can. 



FETTERED BDFF. 
this plaj no one is blindfolded ; but one is required to 
1 the others with her nrists tied behind her. This is the 
interesdng form of Bhnd Man's BnfF. 



BLIND MAirs WAHD. 
IIS is a Tftriety of the same game. The blindfolded man 
carries a tittle stick, or cane, 
which he reaches ont in 
every direction. Whoever 
it tAUchea is bomid, by the 
laws of the game, to take 
hold of it, and repeat what- 
ever the Blind Man orders. 
The one who is caught may 
disgnise his voice as he 
pleases ; and he cannot be 
required to say more than 
three things. If the Blind 
cannot find him out by his voice, he must try again. 




CHINESE SHADOWS. 



aiLDOEH are generally extremely fond of this play. It can 
layed only in the evening, by candletigVA, wA \i^ «. iwssl 
Jaigia eBTtainB; white curtfuns are tlieAafctXi. ^'^ ^sArk^» 
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fasten the curtain tight, so as to render it smooth and motion- 
less, it should be let down and fastened to the wall mih pins 
on each side. Half the children may be spectators, and the 
other half actors. The spectators should be seated in rows, 
facing the curtain. Those in the foremost row should hold a 
ribbon, or little stick, across the curtain, as high as their arms 
can conyeniently reach, in order to mark out the ground on 
which the shadows are to more. The actors should stand 
behind the spectators, at a little distance, with an ample pro- 
vision of figures cut in paper : such as houses^ trees, men, 
women, animals, &c. These figures must be made to pass 
slowly one after another, in such a manner as you wish the 
shadows to be thrown upon the curtain. It is easy to make 
these figures advance, retreat, meet each other, &c., while you 
hold a conversation for them. Some who are skilful in the 
management of these shadows, can make them represent a 
battle, blind man's buff, a contre-danse, &c. The houses, trees, 
and other inanimate things, must not, of course, be moved ; 
birds must be suspended on the ends of several strings, and 
swung about irregularly, from time to time. The effect is not 
unlike a magic lantern. When the actors have played long 
enough, they must change places with the spectators. 



FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 



This game being merely a trial of strength, may be thought 
unsuitable to little girls ; but I know that families of brothers 



and fasten are very fond of it. It consists of tiro parties, whose 
munbers are equal. A line is dr&mi od the ground, or on the 
floor, and the object of each of these parties is to draw the 




other entirely over it. Whea every one b drawn over, the other 
side call them prisoners, and claim a victory. Those who join 
hands in the centre should be very careful not to let go 
suddenly ; for this would be sure to occasion violent and dan- 
gerous falls. 



HEBE I BAKE, ASD HERE I BREW. 

A cntCLB of girls hold each other firmly by tha bfl.ivd % <^iia 

in the oeabv toucbea one pair of ha&ifti Mijnyj,! "^iKtaX 
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bake ; '* another saying, ** Here I brew ; " another Baying, 
'* Here I make my wedding cake ; " another saying, " Here 
I mean to break through.'* As she says the last phrase, she 
pushes hard to separate their hands. If she succeed, the one 
whose hand gave way takes her place ; if not, she keeps going 
the rounds till she can break through. Sometimes they exact 
a forfeit from any one who tries three times without success ; 
but it is usually played without forfeits. 



YOU ARE NOTHING BUT A GOOSK 

This play consists in telling a story, and, at the same time, 
making marks to illustrate what you are telling. For instance : 
— An old man and his wife lived in a little round cabin. I 
will sketch it for you with my pencil, so that you may know 
it. Here it is : o This cabin had a window in the middle, 
which I shall make thus : ° On one side was a projecting 
door, which I shall make opposite the window thus : = From 
the side opposite the door, branched out a road, bordered on 

one side with a hedge. Here is a print of it : ^^ This road 




terminated in a large pond. Here it is : ^/ ^^P Herbs 



grew around it, which I mark thus : ._-^ ' One night some 

robbers came to the farther end of this pond. I will mark 
them thus : ^Z'.^^^ The old woman heard them, and persuaded 
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her husband to get up and see what was the matter. The old 
people trayelled along, down to about the middle of the pond, 
and there they stopped. I shall represent them thus : || || 
Each one held out a hand to keep silence, which movement I 
shall make thus : ^*-* 

But they did not hear anything ; for the robbers had taken 
fright and run away. After standing out in the cold some 
time for nothing, the old man said to his wife, '' Go along 
back to the house : you are nothing hut 
a goose,'* As you say these words, 
hold up the sheet of paper on which you 
have been drawing, and the company 
will see the print of a goose rudely 
sketched, thus : 

While making your marks, you must be careful that those 
who are watching you see the print sideways or upside down ; 
otherwise they will be apt to suspect your design before you 
finish it. 




THE PUZZLE WALL. 

Suppose there was a pond, around which four poor men built 
their houses, thus : 



o Q. 
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Suppose four wicked rich men afterwards built housei 
the poor people, thus : 



»c? 



o o 



and wished to hare all the water of the pond to th( 
How could they build a high wall, so as to shut out 
people from the pond ? You might try on your slat 
while, and not do it. I will show you ? 




THE CRADLE OF LOVE. 

This little game has exercise and graceful moy< 
recommend it. All, except two, take their places 
contre-danse ; the two who are thus left out join hs 
attemj}t to dance between the couple at the foot ; tl 
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11 hands and inclose them ; and the prisoners are not 
owed to escape till each has turned round and kissed the 
e behind her. In this way they dance through every couple 
the set. When performed with ease and animation, it is 
rj pleasing. Sometimes this is used as a forfeit. 



WHIRLIGIG& 



These are made by fastening a hutton>mould on a peg, or 
ge pin, and spinning them round on the table or on the 
)r. The peg or pin should be fastened firmly through the 
tre of the mould, protrude a little at one end, and be leffc 
f an inch long, or more, at the other. If a number of little 
!s prepare them of different sizes and colours^ they look 
y pretty when they are all in rapid motion. 



LEAP, FROG, LEAP ! 

\. cmcLE of little girls squat upon their feet, with their 
hes carefully gathered around them, so as not to entangle 
m when they jump : in this fashion they try to hop round 
T each other, like a company of frogs, smging all the 
le, ** Leap, frog, leap ! '* They cannot play this long ; 
the unnatural and awkward posture perplexes and fatigues 
n. The game would appear ridiculous in any except very 
ng children. 
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PAT A CAKE. 
This is a common diTersion for infants, alt the wa 
Clap the hands together, saying, " Pat a cake, pat 
baker's man ; that I will, master, as t&at as I can ; " 
the hands together, Bajing, " Roll it, and roll it ; " tl 
the palm of the left hand with the forefinger of tl 
saying, " Prick it, and prick it ; " then throw up hot 
wying, "ToBB it in the oven and bake it." 

Pat a cake, pat a. cake, baker's man i 
Sake me a <»ks aa lafit as you can : 
Roll it, and priak 11, and mark it with T, 
Toas it in the oven for Thomas and me. 



Tnta simple amusement gives great delight to child 
love dearly to watch the splendid ni 
bow colours of the bubbles as they ri: 
A bowl of foanung suds, and a piece 
of pipe-stem, or straw, or quill, b all 
that is necessary. Some think that | 
the bubbles are much larger if the i 
qoill, or straw, be soaked a little at the 
end which you apply to the suds, and 
split into four, about the length of 
_yDur nail. If you cannot Wow the bubble to sue 
s« jou wish, do not try to inciease it tj taking 
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suds ; for the moment it touches the water it will burst. 
When the babble is formed, shake the pipe, and it will rise 
and float in the air, looking like a piece of the rainbow. 



THE ONE-FOOTED CHASE. 



Little girls often amuse themselves with trying who can 
hop farthest on one foot, while the other is bent, and raised ; 
and sometimes one, hopping in this manner, tries to catch her 
companions, who all hop along in the same manner. 



JACK STRAWS. 



A LARGE number of straws, or fine splinters of wood, of 
equal length, are placed in a pile, standing up so as to meet 
at the top and spread out at the bottom, like a tent, or hay- 
stack ; two of the sticks are reserved, and on these are placed 
little crooked pins, or some small delicate kind of hook. Each 
one, in turn, takes these hooks, and tries to remove one from 
the pile, without shaking any other straw. The one who suc- 
ceeda in removing a straw, upon these difficult conditions, 
takes it to herself, and counts one. Those who gain the most 
straws win the game. Sometimes they cut little notches, or 
they black the heads of three, which they call king, queen, 
and bishop ; the king counts four, the queen three^ uid t>bL<^ 
bishop two. 



^ c» 
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BOB CHERRY. 
Osa in the centre holds a cherry, while each one tri< 
catch it in her month. This mmple game must be pi 




irith great good-humour ; if any crying or disputing begin 
plaj should atop at once. 



THE CUP OF SAND. 
This is similar to Jock Straws. A little stick, with a flag 
upon it, is placed in u cnp heaped full of sand. Each child 
tries to knock out a little sand, irithont making the standard 
fall. The one at whose touch it falls must rise and make a 
bow, or courtesy, to each of the others. 



RABBIT ON THE WALL. 
When older sisters have the care of very young ones, there 
are a variety of ways to keep them quiet and happy. In the 
evening, when shadows can be cast on the wall, nothing 
pleases them more than foxes' and rabbits' heads, made on the 
vail by holding the hands thus : 




1 is the fox ; 2 is the rabbit. If the second and third fingers 
are kept mOTing towards each other in No. 1, it will look as if 
the fox were eatiujT' 
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FLY AWAY JACK ! 

A MOBSEL of wet paper, or wafer, is put upon the nails of 
your two middle fingers. You rest these two fingers only, side 
by side, upon the edge of a table ; naming one Jack, and the 
other Gill. You raise one suddenly, exclaiming, '' Fly away, 
Jack ! " When you bring the hand down again, hide your 
middle-finger, and place your fore-finger on the table. Then 
raise the other, saying, " Fly away. Gill ! " and bring down 
your fore-finger instead of your middle one. Then the papers 
have disappeared ; and, if you do it quickly, your companions 
will think the birds have flown. Then raise your hand and 
cry, *' Come again. Jack ;" bring the middle finger down, and 
the paper is again seen. Then bid Gill come again in the same 
manner. 



DANCE, BUMPKIN, DANCE ! 

Another species of amusement on these occasions is to 
hold up the hand, bending the thumb and fingers ; keep the 
thumb in motion for a while, singing, in a lively tone, ** Dance, 
bumpkin, dance ! *' Then keep the thumb still, and move the 
four fingers, singing, ** Dance, ye merry men, every one, for 
bumpkin he can dance alone." Then move the fore-finger, 
and sing, ** Dance, foreman, dance ! " Then move all the 
fingers, singing, " Dance, ye merry men, every one, for fore- 
man he can dance alone.*' Then keep the second finger in 
motion, and amg, ** Dance, middle-man, dance ! *' Then move 
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dl the fingers, singiDg, '* Dance, ye merry men, one and 
ill! for middle-man he can dance alone." Then, in the 
tame manner, repeat the process with the two other fingers ; 
tailing the third finger ring-man, and the fourth finger little- 
nan. When these changes are done rapidly, it makes hahies 
augh very much. 

THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET ; 

OB, A FLAY FOB THE FINGERS. 

Tms is the most common of all plays for infants. Touch 
he thumh, saying, ** This little pig went to market ; " touch 
he fore-finger, saying, ** This little pig stayed at home ; " to 
he middle-finger, *• This little pig had roast meat ; " to the 
ourth finger, " This little pig had none ; " to the little finger, 
* This little pig cries. Wee ! wee ! wee ! I can't find my 
^ay home." 

A PLAT FOB THE FIVE TOES. 

Sometimes they say the following words : '< This little pig 
fays, I want wheat ; *' " This little pig says, Where will you 
jet it ? " " This little pig says. In father's bam ; " " This 
ittle pig says, I can't get over the door-sill ; " ** This little pig 
iries. Squeak ! squeak ! " 



BUY MY GEESE. 



The little finger is doubled over the second finger ; the 
niddle-finger oyer the fore-Snger ; and twisted t\w&» \!ftB^ ^ 
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rwt upon the thumb. Tou then sak, "Will yoa baj m; 
geeae? " If they wy, "Yes," widdenly untwist your fiugeii 
ezclfumiiig, " Ah, they have all flown away I " 




thU play. It congUta merely in hiding one's head for a moment 
and then popping it out, aiugmg, " Bo, peep ! " 



SILVER SOUND. 



Flaoe the palm of your right hand over your left, and le 
tie Sngera and thumb of the left hand ck&^ it gently ; thei 
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k, ** What have I got in my hand ? " at the same time strik- 
r the back of your left hand against your knee. The person 
led, will say» *' Silver money; " for the sound is exactly like 
pieces of money striking against each other. Then open 
or hand, and show them there is nothing there. 



CARD HOUSES. 



The prettiest way of making these is to put two cards toge- 
iT, touching at the top, and spread at the bottom, like a tent ; 
xie four of these close to each other ; upon the top of all of 
im lay a couple of cards flat, to form a new floor ; on the 
}r place three more little tents ; then make another floor of 
*ds laid flat ; then put two little tents ; then another floor ; 
m one tent. Here you must stop ; for a new floor will not 
it on one point. If you can have a whole table to yourself, 
1 can make a fence all round it, by making cards stand in 
1 out, resting against each other, like a Virginia fence ; other 
le tents standing about may represent bams, summer-houses, 
. ; and if you have any little wooden dogs, cows, milk-maids, 
:., you can make it look quite like a little farm-house. 



HEADS OR POINTS? 

Little girls often hold two pins in their hands, and ask 
AThich is uppermost, heads or points ? " If the one asked 
esses right, she takes one of the pins ; if she ^^^^sa*^ ^"^rt^^y^^^ 
J gives a pm. 
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PUSH PIN. 

Two pins are laid upon the table ; each one, in tarn, pushes 
them with her finger ; and she who throws one pin across 
another, is allowed to take one of them. Those who do not 
succeed must give a pin. 

NECKLACES. 

The hard red seed-vessels of the rose, strung upon strong 
thread, make quite a pretty necklace ; children likewise string 
those little round hollow pieces of sea-weed which look like 
beads ; and the feelers of a lobster, cut into small bits. 



A PARTY. 



As children always like to imitate what they see, nothing 
pleases them more than to play at giving a party ; bowing and 
courtesying, and handing round their little plates, &c. &c. 



HOUSE-KEEPING. 

Little girls are very fond of arranging small furniture in 
such a manner as they see them arranged by older people. A 
small table, with little cups and saucers and plates, with little 
chairs around it, and perhaps doUs in the chairs, is a very pretty 
sight. In the country they often take acorns for cups and 
saucers^ and split peach-stones for plates. 



SCHOOL-KEEPING. 
This is likewise a faToiuito amusement with little cbildreD. 
One acta the part of the schoolmistress, and all the others most 
obey her. They read, say leBSons, bring their work to he fitted, 
are ordered to stand in the comer of the room for whispering, 
kc. SometimeB the; vary this play in the following manner : 
The schoolmistress says, " Ah, Mary, you are a naughty little 
girl, you tell tales out of school." The one addressed, says, 
" Who told you so, ma'am ? " If the Bchoolmistress says, " My 




thnmh told me Usry must answer, " She knows nothing at 
all ftboat it if she says My fore-finger told m« " l&as^ 
replies, "Jhnotbebereber; ' ifBheB&^ft, " 'tt^ ija^&a^tai^ 
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told me," Mary says, " Let her prove it ; ** if the fourth finger, 
the answer is, '' She is an idle gossip : " if the little finger, the 
whole school must exclaim, ** Ah ! that lying little finger I '' 
If any one makes a mistake in these replies, the schoolmistress 
orders some droll punishment, that will make the others laugh. 
Care must he taken to order and to do everything with good- 
nature and propriety. 

CAT'S CRADLE. 

A PIECE of thread, or small cord, ahout three quarters of a 
yard long, is firmly tied together. Two sit opposite each other, 
and hy taking it off each other's hands, with different fingers 
and different motions, they change it into a great number of 
forms, sometimes a cradle, sometimes a cross, a diamond, or a 
spider's web. It is impossible to describe how this is done ; 
but every little girl will find some friend kind enough to teach 
her. 

INTERY, MINTERY. 

A COMPANY of children all place the fore-fingers of their 
right hands, side by side, upon the knee of the one who is to 
begin the game. This one touches each one by turns, saying, 
" Intery, Mintery, Cutery-com, Apple-seed, and Apple-thorn ; 
Wire, Brier, Limber-lock ; ^ve geese in a flock ; sit and sing 
by a spring, o-u-t and in again." The one whose finger she 
happens to touch when she says, '* In again," must pay any 
forfeit the others please to appoint. Sometimes she runs away 
and the others bare hard work to catch. \iet. 
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MELON-SEED BIRDS. 



Water-melon seeds are strung in the form of a diamond, for 
this purpose ; that is, first one seed, then a row of two seeds, 
then a row of three, then a row of four; then a row of three 
again, 'of two, and of one. At one end stick a little feather for 
a tail, and in the other a morsel of wood for a heak. Leave the 
strings three or four inches long at the mouth, tie the strings 
together, and pull them up and down; they look very much 
like two hirds fighting. 



DOLLS. 

The dressing of dolls is a useful as well as a pleasant employ- 
ment for little girls. If they are careful about small gowns, 
caps, and spencers, it will tend to make them ingenious about 
their own dresses, when they are older. I once, knew a little 
girl who had twelve dolls ; some of them were given her ; but 
the greater part she herself made from rags, and her elder 
sister painted their lips and eyes. She took it into her head 
that she would dress the dolls in the costumes of different 
nations. No one assisted; but, by looking in a book called 
'< Manners and Costumes," she dressed them all with great 
taste and propriety. There was the Laplander, wrapped up in 
furs; the African, with jewels in her nose and on her arm; 
the Indian, tattooed, with her hair tied ti^t XK(Ksii^<^\5s^^ 
h«r head; the French lady, all bowB and ^o\m^^\ ^"^ '^>s^> 
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io Bpaogled robes, with turban and festber, I Meore yon thej 
were an extremely pretty sight. The best thing of all was, 
that the sewing was done with the meet perfect neatnesB. 




When little ^rla are alone, dolls may serve for company. They 
can be scolded, and advised, and kissed, and' taught to read, 
and sung to sleep, and anything else the fancy of the owner 

may devise. 



LADY QUEEN AHNK 
We will imagine five little girls engaged in this play, and 
their names may be Fanny, Lncy, Mary, Ellen, and Jane. 
A baU, or pincushion, or something of the kind, having been 
procured, Fannj learea the room or biiea Vw ivx, in. a comer. 



that she may not see wh&t is going on, while her companions 
range themsebeB m a row each concealing hoth hands under 
her frock, or apron The ball has been given to Ellen, hut all 




the others must likewise keep their hands under c 
they had it. When all is ready Fanny is desired to come 
forward, and adrancmg m front of the row she addresses any 
one she pleues {for instaace, Lucy,) m the following words — 

" Lady Queen Anne she aits in tlia aim, 

Ab fair bb a lily, na brown aa a bun. 

She sends you three letten, and prays you'll resd one." 
LncT. I ouuot read one unleBs I read alL 
Fahht. Then pray, Misa Lucy, deliver the ball. 

Lucy, not being the one who has the ball, d\KflK^iWt «i£l^^ 
hands; and FtutDjr, Snding tliat ahehas g;a«aee^Mi(sa%i'^'^^^^^ 
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and comeB back again as soon as she is called. She then 
addresses Mary in the same words, <* Lady Queen Anne," Ac.; 
but she is still mistaken, as Mary has not the ball. Next time 
Fanny accosts Ellen, and finds that she is now right ; Ellen 
producing the ball from under her apron. Ellen now goes out, 
and Fanny takes her place in the row. Sometimes the real 
holder of the ball happens to be the first person addressed. 



ROBIN'S ALIVE. 



Tms is played by the children sitting in a row, with a small 
lighted stick or a rod that bums slowly; which had better be 
held with great care, that there may be no danger of setting 
anything on fire. Fanny, being at the head of the row, takes 
the lighted stick in her hand, and blows out the flame, so that 
there remains only a spark, or a dull redness on the top of the 
stick. 

Fanny then says, '' Robin's alive, and alive he shall be. If 
he dies in my hand, my mouth shall be bridled, my back shall 
be saddled, and I'll be sent home to the king's white hall.'* 
She then puts the lighted stick into the hand of Susan, who is 
next to her, and Susan repeats the same words, and passes it on 
to Lucy. After Lucy has gone through " Robin's alive," &c., 
she transfers the stick to the next, the fire all the time gra- 
dually fading. If it goes quite out in the hand of Mary, or 
any one else, Fanny must say to her, ** Robin is dead, and 
dead he aball he. He has died in your \ittiid« «3id your mouth 
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shall be bridled, your back shall be saddled, to send you home 
to the king's white hall.*' Mary is then blindfolded, and lies 
down on the sofa, or on the hearth-rug, with her face down- 
wards. Each of the little girls, in turn, brings something and 
lays it on Mary's back ; for instance, a newspaper, a book, a 
handkerchief, a shoe, a little basket, or any other convenient 
article, saying every time, ** Heavy, heavy, what lies over 
you ? " Mary tries to guess, and when she guesses rightly she 
is allowed to rise. The stick is lighted again, and the play 
resumed. It must be remembered, that, as soon as the stick 
is lighted, the flame is to be blown out, so as to leave only a 
redness. A green rod is the best for a Robin, as it burns more 
slowly, and lasts longer than a dry stick. 

If Mary guesses a book, when it is in reality a shoe, the girl 
who has placed it there must say, '* Shoe, lie there, till book 
comes," and so on throughout the play. 



THE BOOK-BINDER 

All the little girls range themselves in a row on chairs or on 
the sofa, each holding together the palms of her hands. Fanny, 
who personates the book-binder, takes a small book between 
her hands, and, beginning at the head of the row where Lucy 
is seated, she taps the cover with her fingers for a moment, and 
then suddenly endeavours to give Lucy a smart blow with the 
book on her joined hands. Lucy endeavoxxt^ to ^^csA ^^^N^^'^ 
by hastiJf mthdrawing her hands. If Bhe iftnot c^v^ ei^sv^^. 
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and allows them to be struck, she must go down to th( 
or tail of the row. Fanny then proceeds to the next { 
attempts in the same manner to strike her hands with tt 
and so on till she has got to the end of the row ; aft< 
the little girl who is then head of the line becomes bool 



HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON? 

This is a very simple play, but is good exercise 
weather. It is generally played by three, or five. Wh< 
only are engaged in it, one stands at each end of the re 
the third at one side ; the latter is called the witch, 
calls out, '* How many miles to Babylon ? " Lucy 
** Threescore and ten,'* Fanny asks, •* Can I get t 
candle light?" Lucy answers, **Yes, and back aga 
take care the old witch don't catch you on the road." 
who performs the witch, then starts forward and tries 
one of her playmates, as they all run about in every d 
to save themselves from her grasp. The one that she g 
in catching, then becomes witch, and the play proc 
before. 

If five are playing, four stand in the four corners 
room, and the fifth, who is the witch, takes the middle. 



HOW MANY FINGERS. 



This is a very simple play, and can be understood by < 
of three years old. It is played by two only. One 1 



bead in the lap of the other, in euch a manner that ahe can 
we nothing. Her companion olapa her seyeral times on the 




Iwck, holding up 



She must endeavour to guess. If she guesses three, when 
io reidity oa\j tvo have been held np, her playmate says, 

" Three you said, luid two it was. 
Hingledy, mingledy, cUp, clap, 
How many fingers do I hold up ) " (holding i^ four.) 

She guesaes again, and whenever she guessea rightly, it 
becomes her turn to hold up her fingere, vhilQ \i«t c(rax^m«i\i 
lajs her head down and coven her ejea. Sbft "jftKi V'SA^'^^ 
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her fingers changes the number every time, sometimes holding 
up but one, sometimes all the fingers of both hands. The 
thumbs must never be held up. 



MR. POPE AND HIS LADY. 

This may be played by any number. A small waiter of a 
circular shape is provided ; or, if a round waiter is not at hand, 
a little plate will do as well. The waiter is laid on the floor in 
the middle of the room. One of the company goes to it, takes 
it up, and setting it on its edge, gives it a vigorous twirl with 
her thumb and finger, so as to make it spin round, saying as 
she takes the waiter, "By the leave of Mr. Pope and his lady." 
If the waiter falls with the wrong side upwards, she is to pay 
a forfeit ; and a forfeit is also required if she forgets to say the 
proper words on taking it up. She then retires^ and the next 
in turn advances and spins round the waiter^ saying also, " By 
the leave of Mr. Pope and his lady." 



COPENHAGEN. 



First procure a long piece of tape or twine, sufficient to go 
round the whole company, who must stand in a circle, every 
girl holding in each of her hands a part of the string. The 
last that takes her station holds the two ends of the tape. 
One remains standing in the centre of the circle. She is called 
the Dane, "and she must endeavour to da^ iVi^ hands of one 
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of tliMe that is holding the string, and who must try to elude 
the Wow by hastily withdrawing her hands. If eke is not 
sufficiently alert, and allows them to be slapped, she takes the 
place of the Dane, and forfeits a kias to her. When in the 
middle of the ring ^e must try to slap the hands of some one. 



HONEY-POTS. 



A LITTLE girl BitB half down on the floor, clasping her bands 
together under her knees Two others, who are older and 




stronger, take her np by the arms, and carry her round the 
room between them, saying, " Who'll buy a honey-^t 1 " Tta 
honey-pot must keep her hands tightlj cVaBpeiVa^ft'OBKt iS!i.'5a» 
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time, 80 as to support her knees. If she loosens them, an 
allows her feet to drop before she has been carried quite roun 
the room, she is to pay a forfeit. If the company is larg< 
several honey-pots may be carried round at once. 



TRACK THE RABBIT. 

The girls form a circle, holding each other's hands. On 
called '< the Rabbit/' is left out. She runs several times roun 
the ring on the outside, and taps one of her companion 
on the shoulder. She that has received the tap quits the ring 
and pursues the rabbit (always following exactly in her track' 
the circle again joiniug hands. The rabbit runs round the rin 
and through it in every direction, passing under the arms c 
those in the circle, who raise them to let her pass, and he 
pursuer follows closely after her. As soon as she catches th 
rabbit, she becomes rabbit herself, and takes her place o 
the outside of the ring. Those in the circle must always assis 
the rabbit in trying to save herself from being caught. 



HOT-BUTTERED BEANS. 



A CARD, a match, a scrap of ribbon, a bit of paper, or som 

other little thing, is the article to be hidden, and Fanny ma 

be chosen to begin the play. All the other girls leave th 

room and stay outside the door ; ot if it is more conveniei] 
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to remain in the room, they go into a comer and cover their 
eyes, taking care not to peep. Fanny then hides the card, or 
whatever it may be, under the hearth-rug, beneath the table- 
cover, behind a window-shutter, or behind the sofa, on the shelf 
of the piano, or in any other place she thinks proper. She then 
summons her playmates by calling out, ^' Hot buttered beans ; 
please to come to supper." The other girls all run and search 
everywhere for the card. If they approach the place where it 
is concealed, Fanny tells them that *'they burn,** or that 
'* they are warm,** according to the distance. If they keep far 
from it, she says " they are cold,*' or " cool.*' She that finds 
the card, hides it next time. 



STIR THE MASH. 



Hate one chair too few, and prohibit sitting on the sofa. If 
seven girls are playing allow but six chairs to remain in the 
room, and place them, ^lose to the wall. One of the children 
stands in the middle of the room, holding a stout stick, and the 
others walk round her, saying, ** Stir the mash, stir the mash ;" 
and she pretends to stir very hard with the stick, continuing to 
do so for some time. After a while, when no one is expecting 
it, she knocks three times on the floor with the stick, and then 
drops it and joins her playmates, who at this signal all run 
about, and scramble for a seat. Whoever is left without a chair 
is the next to take the stick and stir the mash. 



THE QIRLS OWN BOOK. 



TWIRL THE TRENCHER. 



A PLATE JB laid in the middle of the floor. The leader of the 
pla7 thea deeignates all the girls by numbers, as. One, Two, 
Three, Four, iJcc, and tbej muBt ta^e care to remember their 
nnmbers She then desires No I to go and twirl the treacher ; 
that s she must take the plate betneen ber thnmb and finger, 
and give it a bard twirl to set t j) nn ng at the same t me 




call ng out for N^o 4 or any one she pleases If \o 4 does 
not instantly run ip and catch the plate before t has done 
spinn ng round she pajs a forfe t If she s suffic ently alert 
to get to t and ae ze t before t fa Is she must ^ ve C a twirl 
and make it epia, calling out for No. 2,oi: aocae one else, who 
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must then endeavour to catch the plate in time, or pay a forfeit 
if'she fails. 

BREAD AND CHEESE. 

Tms is generally played by two only. Each shuts her hands^ 
and the closed hands are piled upon each other, Lucy's and 
Jane's alternately. That is, Lucy places her right hand on 
the table or on her knee. Then Jane puts her right hand on 
Lucy's. Next Lucy adds her left hand, and then Jane com- 
pletes the pile by putting her left hand on the top of Lucy's. 
When the hands are arranged, Lucy (whose hand is undermost) 
asks Jane, •• What have you there ? " Jane replies, ** Bread 
and cheese." Lucy tells her to ** eat it up;" which Jane 
pretends to do by withdrawing her left hand and putting it to 
her mouth, as if eating her bread and cheese. Jane then asks 
Lucy " What she has there ? " and Lucy replies in the same 
manner. Lucy then puts the question to Jane, who after 
taking away her right hand, commences the following dialogue, 
while Lucy (till it is over) continues to keep her» right hand 
closed and resting on the table. 

Jane. What have you there? Lucy. Water has quenched it. 

Lucy. A chest. Jane. Where is the water ] 

Jans. What is in it ? Lucy. The ox has drank it. 

Lucy. Bread and cheese. Jane. Where is the ox ? 

Jane. Where is my share ? Luoy. The hutcher has killed him. 

Lucy. The cat has got it. Jane. Where is the butcher ? 

Jane. Where is the cat ? Luoy. Behind the door cracking 

Lucy. In the woods. nuts ; and whoever speaks the 

Jane. Where are the woods 1 first word shall have -^bkX^iA 

Lucy. Fire has burned them. twitches by ^^ «^t v^xv^ ^i^cc<c^<^ 

Jana Where is the £re ? squeezes by \ib^ Vwi^.. 
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Thej then try which can remain silent the longest. If 
either speaks, the other twitches her ear and squeezes her 
hand three times. If the play is repeated, it is Jane's turn to 
have her hand at the hottom, and to answer the questions. 



♦ FROG IN THE MIDDJiR 

She that personates the Frog stands in the middle of the 
room, and her companions run round her saying, " Frog in 
the middle, you can't catch me." Now and then the Frog 
suddenly jumps out, and endeavours to seize on one of her 
playmates, who if caught hecomes Frog, and takes her station 
in the centre. The Frog, when she jumps out of the middle, 
must not pursue or rim after any one, hut must try to catch hy 
a sudden spring and grasp. 



THE CHRISTMAS BAG. 

Fill with« sugar-plums a large hag of thin white paper, and 
tie a string round the top to keep it fast. Then suspend it to 
the centre of a large door-frame (the folding door, for instance), 
or to the ceiling, if convenient. Each of the children must he 
hlindfolded in turn, and provided with a long stick. They are 
then led within reach of the hag, and directed to try while 
hlindfolded to strike the hag with the stick, and are allowed to 
make three attempts ; after which, if unsuccessful, they must 
give place to the next. The play goes on in this manner till 
same one atrikea the bag with the stick, so as to tear a hole in 
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' ; upon which the eugar-plums fall out aod are Beat- 
r the floor, when all the children scramble for them. 

children there ma; be a second bag filled with little 
nail pincushions, bodkins, beads, ribboa-^ards, and 

a similar description. 
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imuaement may be concluded by one of the family 
in a bag, which has been secretly filled with flour, 
ing it to the door-^me, as if, like the others, it was 
th augar-plums or pretty things. The company must 
iprised of its real contents, and must, as befure, tij 
;d to strike it with the stick. When a hole ia toiaw. 
ever/ om near it will be diule& VvOEi\)iie Wu. 
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OF WHAT TRADE IS OUR FAVOURITE ? 

LucT goes out while her playmates decide on a trade, Fanny 
having preyiously taken her aside and whispered to her, that 
the trade fixed on will he the one mentioned immediately after 
a profession. The other girls are not to know that this is the 
manner in which Lucy will he enahled to guess. After Lucy 
has retired, they fix on a trade, which may he that of a grocer, 
for instance. When Lucy is called in, Fanny asks her, " Of 
what trade is our favourite ? " 

Lucy. You muBt question me further. 

Fanny. Is he a silversmith?^ 

Lucy. No. 

Fanny. Is he the jeweller across the street 1 

Lucy. No. 

Fanny. Is he the bookseller at the comer 1 

Lucy. No. 

Fanny. Is he the cabinet-maker in the next street ? 

Lucy. No. 

Fanny. Is he the doctor that attends your family ] 

Lucy. No. 

Fanny. Is he the grocer that sells such good tea? 

Lucy. Yes. 

All. It is a grocer. How could Lucy guess so rightly ? 

The girls are not aware that Lucy knew she must say 
** yes'' to Fanny's next question after naming the doctor or 
professional man ; law, physic, and divinity heing called pro- 
fessions. 

Mary goes out next, Fanny having first whispered to her 

that she would ask her the right question immediately after 

mentioning a lawyer. The trade £xed on for the favourite is 
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itchmaker, and Mary of course guesses rightly after hearing 
professional man named. 

There is a similar play called Four Legs, in which any word 
ay be fixed on, such as hat, shovel, fish, bonnet, <&^c. The 
)rd which is mentioned immediately before the right one, 
ust be something that has four legs ; as dog, horse, table, 
fa, chair, <&^c. When, for instance, the guesser having been 
'eviously asked a variety of words, hears the question, ** Is it 
cat?'* she may safely reply, " Yes," to the next question ; 
cat having four legs. 

THE KING AND HIS TRAIN. 

Two of the tallest girls (who perform the warders, as they 
:e called) go into the middle of the room, and each takes a 
&me, whispering the name to each other so as not to be heard 
Y the rest. The names may be gold, silver, diamond, pearl, 
)8e, lily, tulip, or anything they please. The other children 
len range themselves in procession, each holding with both 
and 8 the skirts of the one directly before her. The two 
arders, that stand in the centre of the room, take each other's 
ands, and raise their arms as high as possible, calling out, as 
le procession passes under, 

** We'll open the gates as high as the sky, 
And let the king and his train pass by ; " 

ad trying to catch one of the little girls by putting their 
lined arms suddenly down, so as to encircle bftx wi^^V. T&^ 
tile gbh mast try to avoid this by atoopVug ^«a Vea^^ "^w^ 
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they pass under the arms. When one is caught, the two war- 
ders ask her in a whisper whether she chooses gold or silver, or 
a pearl or a diamond, according to the names they have taken. 
If she chooses gold, she goes behind the warder of that name, 
and stands there till the play is over, holding by her frock. 
Should she choose the other, she goes behind silver. The 
warders then raise their arms again, holding each other's hands, 
and the rhyme *' We*ll open the gates,'* &c. is repeated as 
before. The play goes on in this manner till the king and all 
his train are caught, and put behind one or other of the warders. 
After this, two girls of the next size become warders. 

Of those that form the procession the tallest is always king, 
and the others take their places according to height, the smallest 
walking last. 

The procession walks round the warders every time, previous 
to passing under their arms. 



SEWING SCHOOL. 

The girls sit down in a row, each taking a portion of her 
apron or frock, and holding it up in both hands between her 
thumb and forefinger. One who represents the mistress of 
the sewing school goes along the row, and says to each one 
something about the sewing, endeavouring to engage the 
attention of the sewer, while she (the mistress) takes an oppor- 
tunity of striking it suddenly out of her hands. If the sewer 
is off her guard, and allows her sewing to be struck down, she 
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Mjs * forfuU For iDttance. Suppose all the girls seated in 
t row, and hd^ng their aproDs so as to repreBent BCffing. 
Panny goea along, atopping at each and aaTiiig, ■' Lncj, hare 
ron eome to the Mtun yet f Mary, you are puckering your 
rork. Anne, yonr stitches are too long. Elleo, yon don't 
uten off well. Jane, your thread ia going to break. Rosa, 
ronr hem is crooked. Ah ! I have struck it out of your hand. 
foo shonld liare held it fast. So, now give me aometbing for 
I forfeit." 



THE BLIND POINTER. 




OsB that perforins the Pointer is b%iVfoU«&, w»^ -^aR^ "«v 
he middle of the room, holding a, long ft\A(?K. ii*. V« VviA.. 
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The others go round, each as she passes making some noise, 
such as laughing, crying, coughing, sneezing, clapping her 
hands, or stamping her feet. The Pointer must endeavour to 
guess who she is hy the noise, pointing the stick towards her, 
and calling out her name. Whoever is guessed rightly hecomes 
Pointer. 

THE HEN AND CHICKENa 

One of the girls who personates a Fox, takes her seat on the 

floor in the middle of the room. The others, having the eldest 

at the head, form a procession, holding each other's skirts in 

hoth hands, and walk round the Fox, the foremost girl, who 

performs the Hen, saying, 

" Chickany, chickany, crany crow, 
I went to the well to wash my toe, 
And when I came back a chicken was dead." 

The next girl repeats the same rhyme ; and so on, till each 
has said it in her turn. Then they all stop near the Fox, and 
the Hen says, ** What are you doing, old Fox ? " 

Fox. Making a fire. Fox. To scald a chicken. 

Hen. What for ? Hen. Where will you get it ? 

Fox. To heat some water. Fox. Out of your flock. 
Hen. For what is the water? 

At these words the Fox starts up, and the Hen and the 

Chickens disperse and run away in every direction. The Fox 

pursues them, and when she succeeds in catching a Chicken, 

that Chicken hecomes Fox, and seats herself in the middle of 

the room; while the former Fox takes the place of the Hen at 

^Ae bead of the procession of ChickeuB. 
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THE THIMBLE. 



The company sit in a row, holding together the pahns of 
iir hands. Eanny takes a thimhie, or anything else that is 
all and round, (for instance, a hazel-nut or a nutmeg,) and 
ding it between her palms, she goes along the line, pretend- 
to drop it secretly into their hands, saying to each, '* Hold 
t what I give you." Every one opens her hands, as if she 
i receiving the thimble, and closes them again immediately. 
course the thimble is only in reality deposited with one. 
r instance, Fanny leaves it in the hands of Lucy, 
^fter Fanny has in this manner gone all along the row, she 
urns to the head and asks Mary, who is seated there, to 
38S who has the thimble. Mary guesses Jane, who opens 
* hands and shows that she has it not. They all guess in 
n. Susan happens to guess Lucy ; and this being right, 
cy displays the thimble and gives it to Susan. It is then 
san's turn to take the thimble and go along the row with it. 
Sometimes when this is played a forfeit is required from 
iry one that guesses wrong, and therefore a great number 
forfeits are speedily collected. 



THE TEN FINE BIRDS. 



The company sit in a circle, and the play begins by one of 
I girls saying, ** A good fat hen ; *' this is repeated by the 
ole circle in turn, but only one must speak at a tim«. ^\i^\\. 
have said *' A good fat ben, " the leader ot tYi^ "g^ai^ >a^^vck& 
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again and gives out ** Two ducks and a good fat hen : " which 
is also repeated separately by the whole company. 

The next is, '* Three squawking wild geese, two ducks, and 
a good fat hen." After this has gone round as before, the 
leader says, " Four plump partridges, three squawking wild 
geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen.'* This having 
been repeated by all, the next that is given out is, *' Five 
pouting pigeons, four plump partridges, three squawking wild 
geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen." Afterwards, '* Six 
long-legged cranes, five pouting pigeons, four plump partridges, 
three squawking wild geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen." 
Next, '^ Seven green parrots, six long-legged cranes, five pout- 
ing pigeons, four plump partridges, three squawking wild geese, 
two ducks, and a good fat hen." Next, ^' Eight screeching 
owls, seven green parrots, six long-legged cranes, five pouting 
pigeons, four plump partridges, three squawking wild geese, 
two ducks, and a good fat hen." Next, **Nine ugly turkey- 
buzzards, eight screeching owls, seven green parrots, six long- 
legged cranes, five pouting pigeons, four plump partridges, 
three squawking wild geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen.*' 
Lastly, ** Ten bald eagles, nine ugly turkey-buzzards, eight 
screeching owls, seven green parrots, six long-legged cranes, 
five pouting pigeons, four plump partridges, three squawking 
wild geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen." 

All this must go round the whole company every time, and 
be repeated separately by each. If any one hesitates, or leaves 
out anything, or makes a mistake, she must pay a forfeit. 

TAe House that Jack built (which is well known to all 
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children) may be conyerted into a similar play ; each of the 
company first repeating separately, ** This is the House that 
Jack built ; " and so on till they have got through the whole, 
adding more every time it goes round, and paying a forfeit for 
every omission or error. 



KING AND QUEEN. 

The company sit in two rows, facing each other. There 
must be an even number, as six, eight, ten, or twelve. One 
row personates a range of gentlemen with a king sitting at the 
end. The opposite row is to consist of ladies, she at the head 
being queen. The king numbers all the gentlemen, 1, 2, 3, 
kc^ and they must remember their numbers. The queen 
numbers the ladies, but all their numbers must be different 
from those of the gentlemen. For instance, if the gentlemen 
are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the ladies must be 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

When all is arranged, the king and queen each call out a 
number. If the king calls No. 2, he who bears that title must 
start up and run all round the company. The queen must at 
the same time call out one of her ladies ; for instance. No. 8, 
and the lady must pursue the gentleman all round. If she 
catches him before he gets to the king, he pays a forfeit. 
They then resume their seats, and it is the queen's turn to call 
first. She may call No. 10, and the king No. 4. The gentle- 
man now pursues the lady, and if he catches her before she 
gets to the queen, she pays a forfeit. 
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Sometimes in this play, all the odd numhers, as 1, 3, 5 
are allotted to the gentlemen, and the even numhers, 2, 4 
8, are given to the ladies. 



THE DUTCH DOLL. 

All the company go out of the room, except two who are ^ 
acquainted with the play ; the others had better be ignoran 
it. We vnll suppose that Fanny and Lucy are left toget 
to prepare the doll, which doll is to be performed by Fas 
For this purpose she lies at full length under a table cove 
with a deep cloth, or that has large leaves descending nearl; 
the floor. Her face must be downwards. Lucy, having ] 
viously procured the necessary articles, dresses Fanny's : 
with a frock or petticoat, adding a cloak or shawl, and an 
bonnet or hood, pinning and tying on the things so as to 1 
something like a large and very dowdy doll. The company 
then called in, and if they have not seen a Dutch doll bef 
are at a loss to conceive what it can be. Before they come 
Fanny must raise her feet, so that the doll appears to st 
upright ; and as soon as they enter she must begin to kick 
feet up and down, and shuffle them about in such a way ai 
make the doll seem to dance and jump and bow, and play 
sorts of antics, frequently seeming to knock her forehead aga 
the floor. If the doll is well performed, it is very laugha 
and if Fanny takes care to be well concealed under 
table, no one unacquainted with the play can guess that i 
set in motion hjher feet. She must be sure to lie on her £i 



If a boy is in compaoy, 
be doU. 
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, he should be made to perBODtite 



FAEMERS AND MECHANICS. 

Oke leaves the room while the others fix on a trade, n-hich 
'hen she returns, they mtut all end eavour to represent by their 
ctions, so that she can guess for what they intend themselves. 




Vhen she guesses, the next in size or age goes ont, and her 
KnpanioQS try something else. If, on coming in, she finds all 
w play-mates with chairB turned down, wtocVflift^'^'a^VSsKfe 
lem M if ploagbiog, or if tbej are toflaing ^oat toavEVwA.- 
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kerchiefs with stickg, as if making hay, she rightly guesses 
them to be farmers. If they are sitting on low seats and 
mending their shoes, she knows them to be cobblers, or if they 
are seated on the tables cross-legged, and sewing, they are 
meant for tailors. They may pretend to be sawing and planing 
like carpenters, hammering iron on anrils, or shoeing horses 
like blacksmiths, spreading mortar with trowels, and climbing 
ladders like bricklayers building a house, &c. They may, if 
they choose, all work at different parts of the same trade, 
provided always that every one is a farmer, a cobbler, a tailor, 
or whatever trade they have chosen for the whole. 
Ingenious children may make this play very amusing. 



I 



SHE CAN DO LITTLE WHO CANT DO THIS. 

One who understands the play takes the tongs and holds 
them in both hands, putting one hand on the head or knob of 
the tongs, and the other on one of the legs. She must knock 
the points of the tongs three times on the floor, saying, ** She 
can do little who can't do this, this, this." She then transfers 
them to her next neighbour, who, if unacquainted with the play, 
will not hold the tongs in the right way, and in both hands ; 
thinking that it is only necessary to knock on the floor with 
them and repeat the words. If she holds them wrong, she pays 
a forfeit, and in this way the tongs must be handed round to 
the whole company ; each repeating the words, and knocking 
three times on the Boor. If none do x\g\v^, ^^ Y^oi^^x ^^^S& 



not to be explained till the play is over, that the more forfeits 
maj be collected. 

If any one knows the play and does it rightly, she must not 
tell the others, iSU all have tried it. 

Simple as this play is, very few, who are not &miliar with 
it, will chance to hold the tongs ia the proper manner. 



THE BELLS OF LONDON. 
This should be played in a field, or in some place where 
there is no danger of being burt by falling. 




The two taUeet of the company join t\ife\T Vwiiai mA^wsr* 
tbeai bigb above their beads, wMle tlie oi>i«ft l^a^^V^Sss^ 
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the skirt of the one before her) walk under in procession, as in 
the King and his Train. The two, that are holding up their 
hands, sing the following rhymes : — 

** Oranges and lemons, Say the bells of Old Bailey ; 

Say the bells of St. Clement's ; When I grow rich, 

Brickdust and tiles, Say the bells of Shoreditch ; 

Say the bells of St Giles' ; When will that be 1 

You owe me five farthings. Say the bells of Stepney ; 

Say the bells of St. Martin's; I do not know, 

When will you pay me ? Says the great bell of Bow." 

At the last line, they suddenly lower their arms, and endea- 
vour to catch one of those that are passing under. Having 
each previously fixed on a name (for instance, one Nutmeg, 
the other. Cinnamon), they ask their captive which she chooses, 
Nutmeg or Cinnamon. Accordingly as she answers, she is put 
behind one or the other. When all have been caught and 
placed behind, those at each end join hands, so as to encircle 
the two in the middle ; and they must wind round them tilt 
they get closer and closer. The rhyme '* Oranges and lemons, 
&c., is then repeated ; and at the words, ** Great bell of Bow, 
those in the centre must give a sudden push and extricate 
themselves by throwing down all the rest. 






THE PRUSSIAN EXERCISE. 



All the children kneel down in a row, except one who per- 
sonates the captain, and who ought to \i^ «» ws^axt ^A^s^^-^dl 



■cqiuunted with tbe play, which is more diTerting when all the 
o^ers are ignorant of it, except the one at the bead of the line. 
If the corporal, as this one h called, does not know the plaj, 
the captun mast take her aside and inform her of the manner 
ofconclnding t 

When all are ready the captain Btaads m front of the line 
and {pvea the word of command tell ng them always to do 
MNuethmg that has a dirertiog (a ludioroua effect when done hy 



. >%». 




the whole company at the same moment For mstance the 
captain gires the word to cough and they must all cough as 
londly aa possible. They may be ordered to pull their own 
hair ; to pull their own noses ; to slap their own ohoelLft -, Vi c^v^ 
their bands t4^tber; tolaugb; to ynak-^we «jtA\ ^tiiSi^ss% 
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other ridiculous thiug. All, however, must be done at once, 
and by the whole line, the corporal setting the example. 

Finally, the captain orders them to " Present." Each then 
projects forward one arm, holding it out straight before her. 
The next command is to ** Fire." Upon which the corporal 
gives her next neighbour a sudden push, which causes her to 
fall against the next, and in this manner the whole line is 
thrown down sideways, one tumbling on another. 

This is rather a boisterous play, but it can be made very 
laughable ; and there need be no fear of the children getting 
hurt in falling, if they play on the grass, or in a hay-field, or if 
they take the precaution of laying cushions, pillows, or some- 
thing soft at the end of the line, to receive the one that falls 
last ; she being in the most danger. 

There are few of these diversions that will not end in hurts 
and disasters if played rudely and mischievously. But if con- 
ducted with proper discretion, no objection need be made to 
them. 



DRESSING THE LADY. 

First decide that a certain colour shall not be mentioned, 

under penalty of a forfeit; for instance, you may interdict 

either green, blue, yellow, or pink. One asks, *' How shall 

my lady be dressed for the ball ? " Each in turn proposes an 

article of dress; if any one mentions the forbidden colour, she 

must pay a forfeit. When the dreRB oi liJcL^Va.^^ vi completed, 
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the pawns or fovfeiiB must be sold. Sometimes two colom^ are 
prohibited. 

EXAMPLE. 

Fakkt. What oolonr shall we avoid mentiomng 1 

LuGT. Black. 

Fankt. Let us forbid white also. We shall collect the more forfeits 
if two colours are excluded. Therefore let no one meutiou either black 
or white. How shall my lady be dressed for the ball 1 

LucT. She shall have a yellow silk frock. 

Maby. With green satin trimming. 

Ltdia. Pearl necklace and bracelets. 

SuBAK. White satin shoes. 

Fahity. Ah 1 a forfeit already. Ton should not have said white satin. 

SusAV. Oh ! why did not I think of bUick satin shoes. 

Fahnt. That would have been as bad. Tou forget that black is 
piobibited as well as white. 

Susan. Well, take these sciBsors as a forfeit. Come, let the play go on. 

Jave. My lady shall have a blue gauze scarf. 

Ahite. Fink ribbon to loop up her sleeves. 

Ellek. White kid gloves. Long gloves. 

Faitnt. White kid. A forfeit again. 

Ellen. But nobody wears colo\:ured gloves at a ball. 

Fankt. Then you need not have mentioned the gloves. 

Ellen. This card will do for a forfeit 

TsABEU My lady shall have scarlet flowers in her hair. 

Fannt. Wbat a variety of colours ! She will look like a great bunch 
of flowers. 

Catherine. A purple velvet reticule. 

Rosa. A black velvet belt 

Fanny. Black velvet — hlach — a forfeit, Rosa. 

Rosa. But no other velvet would look so well for a belt as black. 

Fanny. No matter: you should have said something else. Where is 
your forfeit 1 

Rosa. Take this thimble. 

Fanny. Well, I believe my lady is sufficiently dressed ; so, Lucy, the 
play may go roimd again, and you may dress yours. 

Lucy, lliis time the forbidden colours shall be Y>\\x<& 93i<^ \gc^^\i. ^ 
" "Row abaU my lady be dressed for the ball'l" 
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THE THRONE OF COMPLIMENTS. 

The girls take it in turn to be the Lady Fair, beginning with 
the tallest, who takes her seat on a chair at the upper end of 
the room. The others all remain at the lower end in a row, 
except one who stands in the middle of the apartment and is 
called the Judge. When all are ready, every one makes a low 
courtesy to the Lady, and the Judge says : — 

" The Lady Fair sits like a queen on her throne 
Give her your praises, and let her alone." 

Each of the girls in turn goes up to the Judge, and whispers 
something in praise of the Lady, taking care to remember what 
it is. When the compliments have all been paid, the Judge 
repeats them aloud, one at a time, and the Lady Fair endea- 
vours to guess the author of each compliment, and the Judge 
tells her whether she is right or wrong. Whenever the Lady 
guesses wrong, she pays a forfeit, all of which she is to redeem 
before another takes the throne. The most accurate way of 
recollecting the compliments is for the Judge to have a slate, 
and write them all down, as she hears them. 

EXAMPLE. 

LuoT. Fanny, you are the tallest, so you must be our first Lady Fair ; 

and, as I am the next m height, I will be Judge. Come, girls, range 

jourselvea in a row at tiif bottom of the Toom,'wVT\^\9X.'MAv£it\\ft middle 
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with my slate, and Fanny takes her seat at the upper end. Are you all 
ready ? Then let ns make our courtesies. (They courtesy to Fanny.) 

** The Lady Fair sits like a queen on her throne ; 
Give her your praises, and let her alone." 

(Tke girls go tip one at a time to Lucy, and whisper to her something in 
compUmetU to Fahnyf which the Judge writes down on her slate.) 

Well, have you all paid your compliments ? Then I will read them 
to the Lady Fair. (She reads.) 

Somebody says that the Lady Fair is very good-tempered. 

Fahnt. That was Susan. 

LuCT. No ; it was Lydia. So, a forfeit from your ladyship. 

FaKNT. As the forfeits will be all mine, and as I expect to have 
many, I will give for each forfeit a flower from this nosegay. So here 
is a roee-bud. Now go on. 

LucT. Some one said, the Lady Fair has very bright eyes. 

Fanny. That was Jane. 

LucT. No ; it was Isabel. So, another forfeit. Some one says, the 
Lady Fair has beautiful ringlets. 

Pannt. That was Catherine. 

LuoY. Yes, it was Catherine. Some one says, the Lady Fair sings 
very welL 

Fannt. Rosa said that. 

LuOT. No ; Susan said it. So, a forfeit. Somebody says, the Lady 
Fair dances gracefully. 

Fanny. I^t was Mary. 

Lucy. No ; it was Ellen. A forfeit again. Some one said, the Lady 
Fair always minds her stops when she reads aloud. 

Fanny. That must be Jana 

Lucy. No ; it was Rosa. So, a forfeit again. Somebody said, the 
Lady Fair takes short stitches when she sews. 

Fanny. Anne m\ist have said that 

Lucy. You are right this time ; it was Anne. Some one said, the 
Lady Fair is clever at all sorts of plays. 

Fanny. That was Mary. 

Lucy. No; it was myself. That is the compliment that I have written 
at the close of the list. But, as you guessed wrong, one more forfeit. 
You have now six forfeits to redeem. When tbat \s doTi^,\ ^iiiSL\»3CT^ 
the honour of being Lady Fair, and Susan will perioxm ^<& ^\jA\gii. 
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THE APPRENTICE. 

She that begins the play says, that she apprenticed her so 
to a tailor, shoemaker, grocer, or any other mechanic or trader 
man, and she mentions the initial letters only of the fire 
article he made or sold. The other girls endeavour to gues 
her meaning. If all are unable to discover it, and therefor 
give it up, she again apprentices her son. Whoever guesse 
rightly, takes her turn. This can be played by two only, or b; 
any number. 

EXAMPLE. 

Fanny. I apprenticed my son to a grocer, and the first thing he sol 
was C. 

Maby. Coffee— coflfee — 

Fanny. No : I did not mean coffee. 

Jane. Chocolate. 

Fanny. Right Now it is your turn. 

Jane. I apprenticed my son to a confectioner, and the first things h 
sold were M. R. 

Lucy. Oh ! Muscadel Raisins — Muscadel Raisins. "Well, I also apprei 
ticed my son to a confectioner, and the first things he sold were B. A. 

All. B. a. We never can guess H A. 

LuoY. Try. 

Ellen. Oh ! Burnt Almonds. I apprenticed my son to a cake-bakei 
and the first things he made were G. N. 

LuoY. G. N. What can G. N. be? {They aU pmder awhile and t 
last agree to give it lup.) 

Ellen. Gingorbread-nuts. 

Mary. Oh! why did I not think of them, when I like them a 
much ] You again, Ellen. 

Ellen. I apprenticed my son to a gardener, and the first root l 
planted was a T. 

Mary. A tulip. 
JEJLLEir. Yes, a tulip. 
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Mabt. I apprenticed my son to an ironmonger, and the first thing he 
old was a F. P. 

Jane. A frying>pan. I apprenticed my son to a cabinet-maker, and 
he first thing he made was a C. T. 

Fankt. a centre-table. I apprenticed my son to a stationer, and 
he first thing he sold was S. W. 

Ellks, SetJing-waz. I apprenticed my son to a stationer, and the 
rst thing he sold was an A 

Maby. An A — an A I give it up. 

All. (After a pause.) We all give it up. 

Ellbn. An almanack. 

Maby. I thought only booksellers sold almanacks. 

Ellbn. And stationers also. When I go into a shop, I always look 
onnd attentively, and try to remember every thing I see there. 



THE TRAVELLER. 

One personates the Traveller, others take the names of Land- 
ordy Landlady, Chambermaid, Waiter, Ostler, and Boot- 
leaner, and the rest are denominated Horse, Saddle, Bridle, 
)ats. Boots, Slippers, Supper, Candle, Bed, &c.; all the names 
laving reference to an inn or tavern, and to the probable wants 
)f a traveller. 

When all the others are seated round the room, the Traveller 
;omes in, and says, *' Landlady, can I have supper and a bed 
lere to night ? " Upon this. Landlady, Supper, and Bed, all 
itart up together. The Traveller may then say, ** Landlord, 
[ want a bottle of wine and the newspaper. " If any are named 
i¥ine and Newspaper, they must start up with the Landlord. 
The Traveller then calls the ostler to take the saddle and 
}ridle off his horse, and feed him with oata. \S^Qti'«)\i\ODL^^^^x^ 
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Horse, Saddle, Bridle, and Oats all start up as soon as they 
hear their names. The Traveller then desires the waiter to bring 
him his sapper, and then Waiter and Sapper respond. Lastly, 
he caUs the chambermaid to bring him a candle, and the boot- 
boy to bring him slippers and take his boots ; upon which, 
Chambermaid, Candle, Boot-boy, Slippers, and Boots all rise. 
If any one omits getting up, when her name is mentioned by 
the Traveller, she pays a forfeit. 

With a smart Traveller, this play may be made very amus- 
ing. Anything may be said that brings in the names of the 
company. 

CHITTERBOB. 

The company are to sit in a row, and the foUowing is to be 

repeated by each in turn, without the slightest variation or 

mistake. 

There was a man and his name was Cob, 
He had a wife and her name was Mob, 
He had a dog and his name was Bob, 
She had a cat and her name was Chitterbob. 

" Bob,*' says Cob ; 

" Chitterbob," says Mob. 
Bob was Cob's dog; 
Mob's cat was Chitterbob. 

Cob, Mob, Bob, and Chitterbob. 

If, in reciting the above lines, any mistake is made, how- 
ever slight, the delinquent is to have a long piece of paper 
twisted into her front hair in such a manner as to stand out 
and resemble & horn. If the play goes round several times, it 
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probable that most of the players will have three or four 

ms on their heads. 

Some paper should be previously prepared. 

rhese horns answer the same purpose as pawns or forfeits, 

i are to be taken off one by one when redeemed. The pawn- 

ler IB as usual to be blindfolded, and the crier of the pawns 

touch one of the horns, and say, ** How shall this lady get 
of her horn ?'* The pawn-seller then proposes one of the 
.ternary methods. 

WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE ? 

The company having taken their places, the one at the head 
the row thinks of a word ; for instance, the sun, the river, 
•onnet, a frock, and asks the others ** what her thought is 
3 ? " The first reply is made by the one next to the thinker, 

1 so on till each has in turn given an answer. As none of 
m know the thought, the reply is of course always at ran- 
Q, and maybe "like a pin," ** like a glove," **like the 
id," <kc. Tbe thinker must remember by whom each 
wer was given ; and when aU have made their replies, she 
claims her thought, and each must give her reason why her 
.wer resembles the thought. Whoever is unable to find a 
son must pay a forfeit. Afterwards it is the turn of the 

I next to the head to have a thought. 

EXAMPLE. 

Iabia. Julia, what is my thought like ? 
ULiA. Like rain. 
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Maria. Louisa^ what do you say 1 

Louisa. Like a flower. 

Mabia. Well, Charlotte? 

Charlotte. Like a bell. 

Maria. Sophia, you are next 1 

Sophia. Like an owL 

Maria. Come, Helen 1 

Helen. Like a star. 

Maria. And now, Emily) 

Emilt. Like a cheese. 

Maria. Rain — a flower — a bell — an owl — a star — a cheese. 

Julia. I cannot imagine what thought can be like all these things. 

Maria. My thought was the moon. Julia, why is the moon like rain i 

Julia. Because it raises the rivers. You know the moon, acting on 
the waters, causes the tide to rise, and that the waters will rise also when 
swelled by the rain. Do not you recollect reading the other day in the 
newspaper, an account of a great flood that overflowed the banks of a 
river, and carried trees and cattle away with it ? 

Maria. Oh ! yes ; your explanation is very satisfactory. And now, 
Louisa, why is the moon like a flower? 

Louisa. Because there is every day some change in it. 

Maria. Charlotte, why is the moon like a bell 1 

Charlotte. A bell — a bell — I am sure I can never find any resem- 
blance between the moon and a bell. I know not what to say. I give 
it up. 

Maria. Then you must pay a forfeit. 

Charlotte. Here, take my handkerchief. 

Maria. Sophia, why is the moon like an owl ? 

Sophia. Oh ! that is easy enough. Because it does not appear is 
day-light. 

Maria. Helen, why is the moon like a star 1 

Helen. Because it shines only at night. That comparison is very 
easy also. 

Maria. And now, Emily, why is the moon like a cheese ? 

Charlotte. I suppose she will say, because it is in the shape of one. 

Emily. No, I will not ; for a cheese is circular, but not globular. It 
is flat on both sides, and the moon is round like a ball. 

Charlotte. Well, I have seen little Butch cheeses that ai'e as round 
as balls. 
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EiOLT. Pho — I will try to say something better than that (Ske 
xnttet,) 

Maria. Come» Emily, have you done considering ? 

Emily. The moon is like a cheese, because it is largest in the east, 
liat is, the moon looks largest when rising in the eastern part of the 
ky, and the largest cheeses are made in the eastern part of the kingdom. 

Mabia. That's a very far-fetched explanation. However, well accept 
'». Julia^ it is now your turn to have a thought. 

Julia. {After a moment of meditation.} Well then^ Maria, what is my 
bought like? 

liABiA* Like an amiable woman. 

Julia. Tou are next, Louisa. 

LouiBA. Like a large plum-cake. 

Julia. What is my thought like, Charlotte 1 

Chablottb. Like sand. 

Julia. What is it like, Sophia] 

Sophia. Like a rose. 

Julia. Well, Helen 1 

Helen. Like dancing. 

Julia. And now, Emily, what is my thought like 1 

Emily. Like a lion. 

Julia. My thought is a rose. 

Sophia. Ah ! a rose. How strange. 

Julia. I have now to learn why a rose is like an amiable woman, 
tige plimi-cake, sand, dancing, and a lion. Maria, what do you say ? 

Maria. The rose is like an amiable woman, because her sweetness 
3mains long after her beauty has faded. 

Julia. Louisa, why is a rose like a lai^ge plum-cake? 

Louisa. Ah ! I am very much puzzled. Because roses and plum- 
ikes are indispensable at evening parties. I can think of nothing better. 

Julia. Well, Charlotte, why is- a rose like sand? 

Charlotte. Because it is easily scattered by the wind. 

JuuA. Sophia, your comparison happened accidentally to be the 
une as my tiiought — a thing that very rarely occurs. However, when 
; does, the penalty is a forfeit. 

Sophia. Do not call it the pencUty; for my having chanced unwit- 
ngly to fix upon a rose, as you did, is a misfortune, and not a fault. 
[owever, take my fjGm as a forfeit. 

Julia. Helen, why is a rose like dancing? 
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Hel£N. Because it is only becoming to yoong people. 
Julia. And why, Emily, is a rose like a lion? 
Emily. Because it is one of the emblems of England. 



THE LAWYER. 



This must be played by an odd number, as seven, nine, 
eleven, thirteen, that there may be one to personate the lawyer 
after all the others have arranged themselves in pairs. 

The company must seat themselves in two rows, facing each 
other, each girl taking for a partner the one opposite. She 
that performs the lawyer walks slowly between the lines, 
addressing a question to whichever she pleases. This question 
must not be answered by the one to whom it is addressed, but 
the reply must be made by her partner. If she inadvertently 
answers for herself, she must pay a forfeit ; so also must her 
partner, if she forgets or neglects to answer for her companion. 

EXAMPLE. 

Maria. Now let us arrange the chairs in two rows, that you may all 
take your seats facing each other. Julia, you shall be Harriet's partner; 
Louisa shall be Charlotte's; Helen shall be Emily's; and Matilda be 
Eliza's: — I will be the lawyer and ask the questions. Each must 
remember that she is not to reply herself, but she is to let her partner 
answer for her. 

(TJiey seat themsdves in two rows. Maria goes to the head of the line 
and stands first betvfeen Jtdia and Harriet.) 

Maria. Julia, do you go into the country to-morrow ? 
Harriet. No ; she does not go till Thursday. 
Maria. Louisa, is your new work-box of velvet or morocco ] 
Charlotte, Her new box is of beautiful painted velvet. 
Marta. Helen, have you begun to learn. Yrens^iX 
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Yfls, she b^gui last week. 

Matildni has your cut finger got well ? 
19^ot ^uite. 

EliB^ what is your last new book ? 
Parley's Tdes. 

Ah ! a forfeit. Ton should have waited till Matilda replied 

There, there, you may take my ^ove. 

Eliza, which of Parley's Tales do you like best \ 
»A. lliat about the Tiger attacking the Horse. 
This time I was on my guard not to answer. 

BmiJ^, is not your frock too tight ? 

Koi, quite the contrary. 

Tjouisa, which do you prefer — Naples-biscuit or sponge-cake ? 
. £fponge-cake, certainly. 

A forfeit .' a forfeit ! you should not answer for yourself 
. Here is my sash. {Taking it off.) 

Harriet, did you ever before play at the Lawyer ? 
Tea, frequently. 



THE ELEMENTS. 



SDKEBCHIEF is pinned up into the shape of a round ball. 
8 sit in a circle. She that is to begin the play takes 

and throws it to one of her companions, calling out 
• earth," ** wr," or " water ; " fire being omitted, as 
ment has no inhabitants. The girl to whom the ball is 
. must, on catching it, reply by giving the name of an 
proper to the element that has just been mentioned. If 
d is "air," the answer must be ** eagle," "vulture," 
or any other bird. If the word is " water," the reply 

"whale,** "shark," "porpoise." If the element is 
tb^ answer must be the name of a \>Qa&\.) %a ^^Xv^^^^ 



»« 
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"tiger," "l>ear," &e. If she that ia oddreesed does notrepl 
promptly, or makes a mistake and names a bird when sh 
should have mentioned a beaet, she is to pay a forfeit. Tb 




one that receives the hall then throws it to another, calling oi 
one of the elemente ; and bo the play goes round. 



MiBiA. (ThTounju/ the bolt to Helot.) Earth ! 
Helen. Panther. (SI14 throwi the bail to Lowita.) Air I 
LoDffiA. Woodpecker, (SU throwa ii to JiUia.) Water I 
Jdua. Barbel. (Throm it to Sophia.) Watar I 
Sophia. (Slarting.) Oh ! what am I thinking of) Turkey — turkey— 
Maria. Ho, ha, hai Do turkeys live id the water? 
SoFBlA, Ob t no. I meant turtle. However, I Bee I am too lab 
Sere ia tha pencil BM $k toiMi. (S)U Aroui the IkiK lo ifan'o.) Earth! 
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IIabia. Bnffiila {S%rowvng the ball to Harriet.) Air ! 

Habbht. Moddiig-bird. (Throws the ball to Emily.) Water ! 

Emilt. Turbot (tlmwing the baU to Charlotte.) Air ! 

Ohabixxtte. DadL 

HxLEN. Now, Charlotte, that does not seem exactly right. A duck is 
a bird, to be sure^ but does it ever fly in the air ! Earth is its proper 
abode. 

Chablotte. Ton are very particular. Do not wild-ducks fly in the 
airl And very high too, and in large flocks. 

HsLEir. Then you should have said " wild-duck." 

Emilt. And dncks also swim in the water. 

IfAitTA- Well, I believe we must admit the word '' duck " as a suffi- 
denUy good answer, whether the word be air, earth, or water ; ducks 
being found in all those three elements. 

HxLDT. But aLways say " vnld-^uck" if the word is " air." 



THE SECRET WORD. 

One of the company leaves the room, and the others fix on a 
word; such as "like," "care," "sight," " leave," "hear," 
kc. which is to be introduced into all their answers to the 
qaestions she must put to them on her return. When the word 
18 decided on, she is called in, and asks a question of each in 
turn. In replying, every one must contrive to use the secret 
word, without laying any emphasis or making it conspicuous. 
If the questioner remarks the frequent recurrence of the same 
word in the answers, she will easily be able to guess what it is. 
The one, from whose reply she has made the final discovery, 
then in her turn leaves the room while the next word is fixed on, 
and, on her return^ becomes the questioner* 
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EXAMPLE. 

Mabia. Do jou go ont^ Emily. (Emily leaves the room,) Now what 
shall be the word ? 

Hblen. "Fear," or "love." 

Julia. Will not those words be too conspicuous 1 Let us try " like." 

Au. « Like— like "—let it be " like." Come in Emily. 

Emilt. (Eetummg.) Maria» do you not think the weather is very 
warm this evening? 

Maria. Not warmer than I like it 

EiOLT. Julia> are you fond of water-melon? 

Julia. No — I like oanteloup better. 

Emily. Helen, have you read Wright's Scenes in Wales ? 

Helen. Yes, and I do not like it so well as his Scenes in Ireland. 

Emily. MatUda, were you up early this morning? 

Matilda. Very early — I always like to rise with the lark. 

Emily. Harriet, did you make that reticule yourself? 

Harriet. I did. I like to make reticules, pincushions, needle-books, 
emery-bags, and everything of the sort. 

Emily. " Like " — I have guessed it. " Like " is the word. 

Harriet. So it is. Now I will go out. {She goes.) 

Charlotte. " Saw " — let " saw " be the word. 

Maria. Very well Come in, Harriet. {Harriet comes in.) 

Harrijest. Maria, when did you see Clara Simmons ? 

Maria. I saw her the day before yesterday, when I was walking with 
Julia. 

Harriet. Julia, was Clara Simmons quite well ? 

Julia. Quite ; I never saw her look better. 

Harriet. Louisa, are you not very much pleased with your handsome 
new drawing-box? 

Louisa. Very much. But I saw one in a shop yesterday that was 
still more complete than mine. 

Harriet. Charlotte, are you acquainted with Laura Morton^ 

Charlotte. I saw her once at a private ball, but have no acquaintance 
with her. 

Harriet. Emily, do not you think the new table in your honeysuckle 
arbour is quite too high. 

MmLT. Tea; hut the carpenter is coming to-morrow to saw off a 
jwoe from each leg, and then it will be a pro^^t \i«i^V 
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UKC " SBW^—^Baw" IS the word. 

[A. H% h^ ha! Emily, you had better not have used the word 

'haA aense. Yoa see, Harriet guessed it immediately. 

T. No matter. I have not the least objection to going out again. 



MANY WORDS IN ONR 

I of the company having left the room, the others fix on 
I for her to guess. The word may he " Cake. " She is 
in, and stops hefore the first one in the row, who says 
7* She goes to the next, who says "Apple ; " the third 
Kettle," and the fourth says '' Egg ;" each taking care 
ition a word whose first letter is one that is found in the 
* Cake," and to say them in regular order. The guesser 
' heard all these words, pauses to think over their initial 
, and finds that, when put together, they are, C,A,E,£, 
impose the word •* Cake," which she immediately pro- 
S8 ; and it is then the turn of the one at the head of the 
go out while a word is proposed. If most of the com- 
kre unacquainted with the play, the one at the head need 
plain at first the manner in which the word is guessed ; 
e had hotter tell her companions heforehand what words 
re to say when the guesser comes in, and then they will 
surprised at her guessing, not thinking that it is from 
I together the initial letters. 

EXAMPLE. 

[A. Julia, you know this play, so you had hotter be the first to ^ 
TuUa leaves the room.) Now we will fix on the word Rainbow 
ia to guess. Are any of you acquainted with the i^Vvj \ 
I am not — lam not. 
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Mabia. Very well, then I will tell you what words to say when Julia 
presents herself before you. If you all knew the play you might choose 
your own words. I myself will say ** Rose.** Sophia, do you say " Arrow." 
Emily, your word may be "Ice." Caroline's may be "Nutmeg." 
Louisa's may be " Bonnet." Charlotte's may be " Orange ; " and Harriet 
may say " Wafer." Come in, Julia. Now be sure to remember your 
words. (Jvilia returns,) Well, Julia, my word is Rose. 

{Jidia goes all cUong the row, cmd as she stops before each, they say 
the word allotted to them.) 

Sophia. Arrow. 
Emily. Ice. 
Caroline. Nutmeg. 
Louisa. Bonnet. 
Charlotte. Orange. 
Harriet. Wafer. 

(Jvlia pa/ases a moment, amd finds that, the initial letters of all these 
words malx RAINBOW.) 

Julia. Rainbow — ^the word is Rainbow. 

All. So it is. 

Caroline. I cannot imagine how you could find it out. 

Emilt. I think I can guess the mode of discovery. However, I will 
not disclose it. 

Harriet. I believe I can guess it too. But I also will not tell. 

Charlotte. Well, it is a mystery to me. 

Julia. It will not be when the play has gone on a little longer. You 
will find it out by practice. Come, Maria, you are to be the next guesser. 



THE WATCH-WORD. 

One of the company must leave the room, while another 
touches some article in her ahsence, which she must endeavour 
to guess on her return. Before her departure the mistress of 
the play takes her aside and whispers to her the watchword, 
meaning that when she hears her ask, ** Is it this ? " she may 
be sure that she points to the object Yrhich has been actually 
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1 : but, on the other hand, the question '< Is it that ? ** 
U> things that have not heen touched. 

EXAMPLE. 

:a. Imxobbl, do you go out, but first lA me say somcthiiig to you 
kte. {She takes Louisa aside, and whispers to ker, saying,) Julia 
Lch something while you are gone, and when, on your return, I 
) different things and aek, " Is it that f " you may be sure I am 
ecting you to the right object, and you must say " No." But 
ask, " Is it this f " you may say ** Yes," for you may be sure that 
the thing that Julia has actually touched. Go now, remember 
lo watch-word is '^this" and reply accordingly. {Louisa goes 
2!onie, Julia, what will you touch ] 
k. There, I touch the work-basket. Come in, Louisa. (Louisa 

Ul. {Povnting to a hooh.) Is it that ? 

BA. No. 

LA. (Showing a pincushion.) Is it that ? 

[SA. No. 

lA. (Pointing to a newspaper,) Is it that ? 

BA. No. 

lA. {Showing a worJ>box.) Is it that ? 

[SA. No. 

LA. {Pointing to a hashet.) Is it this ? 

BA. Yes. (Ih>e other girls, being unacqwiinted with the play, look 

surprised.) 
BLOTTK Well, it really was the basket that Julia touched. 
EN. How could Louisa possibly know ? 

RiET. How could she be sure that Julia had not touched any of 
ler things that were mentioned ? 

lA. Well, Harriet, you shall go out next. So first come aside with 
d I will let you into the secret. [By the by, it must be remem- 
that in this play, no one goes out twice.] 

takes Ha/rriet to the other end of the room, and whispers to her that 
t watdhrword vnU now he "that." Harriet goes out, and, while 
e is away, Charlotte touches the lamp ; and on her return, Maria 
lestions her for awhile by ashing, " Is it this f " to which, of course 
'arriet answers " No; " biU when Maria inquires, ** !« ttTH.A't V <w 
e poifUs fo t/us lamp, Harriet knows IhaX sKe ma-y ^a^j '^ Y«r^ 
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THE l^TEWSPAPER. 



This play seems, at first, to be very trifling and ridiculous, 
but, if well managed, it is extremely diverting, and excites mucli 
laughter. Any number may engage in it. 

One is appointed to read the newspaper, and each of the 
others chooses a trade ; for instance, that of baker, butcher, 
tailor, shoemaker, or grocer. They all seat themselves in s 
row, or in a half circle, and the reader takes her place in front. 
She selects from the paper a piece of news (the more important 
the better), and reads it in an audible and distinct voice, 
stopping frequently in the midst of a sentence and looking 
stedfastly at one of her companions. She that is looked al 
by the reader, must instantly fill up the pause with one or tw( 
words, which refer to the trade she has chosen. The readei 
then proceeds to finish the sentence and begin another, stopping 
at intervals as before ; her companions, each as she looks ai 
them, supplying the pauses with some allusion to their trades. 
Whoever is unable to do so, promptly and without mistake 
must pay a forfeit. 

EXAMPLE. 

Mabia. Come, dear girls, take your seats. Here is a newspaper 
containing on account of the French Revolution of July, 1830. I an 
going to read — ^therefore make haste and choose your trades. 

Julia. I will keep a china shop. 

Sophia. I'll be a grocer. 
Emilt. I a cook. 
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LouiBA. m keep a dnper^B shop. 

CHASLom. I inll be a batcher. 

Claba. And I a dran-maker. 

Maria. (Beadintg the Newspaper*) " Early in the morning, the whole " 
-{kMrng aX J^Oiar-) 

JuijA. IMnner sendoa 

Xabia. " Was in motion. Detachments from the suburbs had put 
themaelTeB in " — 

SoFHiA. TinegEur. 

Makla. " Armed dtizens occupied the "— 

Emilt. Frying-pans. 

Makla. " Others had taken possession of the " — 

LouiBA. Cotton balls. 

Mabia. "Planted the"— 

CsABiiOTTB. Marrow-bones. 

Mabia. " And sounded the " — 

Claba. Scissors. 

Mabia. " All were prepared to " — 

Julia. Break tumblers. 

Mauta- " All the powder and lead, which they found in the "— 

Sophia. Sugar hogsheads — 

Matita- " Were taken. The entire Polytechnic School came out to '" — 

Emilt. Make gingerbread. 

Mabia. " The students of Law and Medicine imitated the " — 

LouiaA. Worked Muslin. 

MAttTA- '* In fact, Paris appeared like a '* — 

CHABixyrrE. Chopping-block. 

Mabia. " All the shops were " — 

Claba. Cut bias. 



* ^ Early in the morning, the whole Popvlation of Pa/ris was in motion. 
Detachments from the suburbs had put themselves in mar(^ ; armed citizens 
occupied the Sotd de ViUe, Others had taken possession of the passages of 
Notre Dame, planted the tri-colouredflagf and sounded the tocsin. All were 
prepared to fight. All the powder and lead which they found in the dujps 
were taken. The entire Polytechnic School came out to fight. The students 
of Law and Medicine imitated the example. In fact, F^s appeared like a 
camp. All the shops were closed; and royal guardS) lancers, Swiss, and 
rtgimtn*9 qf ike iine, were dnwu up on all aides." 
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Maria. '' And royal guards, lancers, Swiss, and " — 

Julia. Tea-pots — 

Maria. '' Were drawn up on all sides." 



THE MERCHANTS. 

Each of the company in turn calls herself a merchant, a 
mentions an article that she has for sale. The one next 
her must say whether that article is animal, vegetable* 
mineral. If she makes a mistake, she loses her turn. If { 
answers rightly, she becomes the next merchant, and propo 
something for sale, asking also if it be animal, yegetable, 
mineral ; and in this manner the play goes round. 

EXAMPLE. 

Maria. I am a China merchant, and have a tea-service to sell. I 
animal, vegetable, or mineral? 

Louisa. Mineral. China is made of clay, and flint, and things belo 

ing to earth. Now it is my turn. I am a draper, and have a pi 

of gingham to sell ; is it animal, vegetable, or mineral 1 

Helen. Vegetable; gingham being made of cotton. 1 keej 

chandler's shop, and have a box of candles to sell ; are they anin 
vegetable, or mineral ? 

Charlotte. Animal. Candles are made either of tallow, spermac 

or wax, all of which are animal substances. 1 keep a cabinet-wj 

house, and have a dining-table for sale; is it animal, vegetable, 
mineral? 

Harriet. Vegetable ; being made of the wood of the mahogany-ti 
I am a silk-mercer, and have a piece of satin for sale ; is it anin 
mineral, or vegetable 1 

Caholins. Vegetable. 
Babbiet. What — ^satin, vegetable 1 la it not raade of silk thr€ 
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jsodnced by ihe ailk-worm ? therefore it must be animal. Caroline, you 
hftve lost your tnm, and can sell nothing this time. Come, EmUy, you 
ve merchant now. 

Emilt. I am a stationer, and have a quire of letter-paper for sale ; is 
it animaly vegetable^ or mineral 1 

JuUA. Vegetable; white paper being made of linen, or cotton rags. 
"^1 am a druggist^ and have some opiimi to sell ; is it animal, mineral, 
OTTQgetablel 

ICatilda. MineraL 

Maria. Oh ! no, no. Opium is vegetable ; it is the congealed juice 
of tiie poppy. Tou have lost your turn of being merchant, Matilda, 
lad it has now come to me again. 

JCatilda. I thought almost all medicines were minerals. 

IfATtTA- A large proportion of them are ; but a very great number of 
drags are the produce of plants, and therefore vegetable. 



TEA-TABLE. 



The children form a circle, the name of an article belonging 
to the tea-table having been given to each, as Tea, Toast, 
Butter, Sugar, Cream, 4b;c. The one named Tea, begins by 
whirling round on one foot and saying, ** I turn Tea, who turns 
Sugar ? " Sugar replies by turning Cream, or any one she 
pleases. If the one that is turned does not answer promptly, 
or forgets her name, she pays a forfeit. 

EXAMPLE. 

M^^TA. Now, Harriet, you shall be Tea; Julia shall be Cream; 
Helen, Sugar ; Louisa, Butter ; Charlotte, Bread ; Caroline, Cake ; 
Emily shall be Honey ; and I will be Sliced Ham. Come, let all stand 
up in a ring. 

{Harriet whirls rovrnd, saying, " / tuifi Tea, who tvms Cream ? ") 
Julia. I turn Cream, who tuma Sugar ] 
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Hblen. I turn Sugar, who turns l&^ad? 

Charlottb. I turn Bread, who turns Butter 1 h 

Louisa. I turn Butter, who turns Cake ? :^, 

Cabolikb. I turn Cake, who turns Honey? 

Ehilt. I turn Honey, who turns Ham ) No one answers. Who turns 
Hami Ah ! Maria» a forfeit. Tou forget that you are Ham. 

Mabia. I was thinking of something else. Well, I deserve the penalty, 
for we ought to pay proper attention to whatever we are doing, even , 
when it is only play. I give this book as a forfeit, and will take care to ^ 
avoid incurring another. .^ 

MY LADY'S TOILET. "^ 

This play is somewhat similar to the last. To each of the \! 
company is given the name of an article of dress. If eight ^ 
girls are playing, all the chairs, except seven, must he taken \ 
out of the room, or set aside in one place with their backs out- .) 
ward ; so as to leave one chair too few. All the girls then '■' 
seat themselves round the room, except one, who is called the '^ 
Lady's Maid, and stands in the centre. The Maid calls out, 
** My lady's up, and wants her Shoes.*' She, of that name, 
starts up and exclaims, *' Shoes! " seating herself again imme- 
diately. Then the Maid says, '' My lady's up, and wants her 
Gown." Gown directly answers to her name ; and so on till 
all the articles are called oyer and answered. If any one fails 
to rise and reply quickly, she pays a forfeit. 

Occasionally, the Maid exclaims, '* My lady wants her whole 

Toilet ; " and then every one quits her chair, and runs to change 

her seat by taking another. As there is a chair too few, one 

o/' the girh ia of course left without a seat, in the scramhle, 
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she becomes the Lady's Maid, and takes bcr place in the 
.die of the room, to call the names of the others. 



EXAMPLE. 

tf AHTA. Now, as there are seven of us, we must have but sis chairs : 

let 12B take all the others, and set thcin at the other end of the room, 

iming their fronts to the wall. (Theyfijc the chairs.) Come, Julia, 

ou shall be Scarf; Matilda shall be Collar ; Charlotte, Frock : Harriet, 

Jelt; Louisa^ Cap; Emily, Bonnet; and I will be Lady's Maid. Now, 

dl take your seats. (They seat tJiemsehes.) My lady's up and wants her 

collar. 

Matilda. {Rising.) Collar ! 
Mart A- Hy lady 's up and wants her frock. 
Chablotte. Frock ! 

Marta- My lady 's up, and wants her scarf. 
Julia. Scar£ 

pfATtTA- My lady 's up, and wants her cap. 
LoniBA. Capl 

Mabla. My lady's up, and wants her bonnet. Bonnet — bonnet — Why, 
Emily, yon do not answer. You have not your wits about you. 

EsoLT. What could I be thinking of? My handkerchief must be my 
finfeit. 
M^^TA. My lady 's up, and wants her scarf. 
Julia. Scarf 1 

Vauta. My lady 's up, and wants her scarfl Julia — Julia — have you 
foKotten alrea^ that tou are Scarf? 

Julia. Why, I was the last that answered, and I did not think you 
would call my name again immediately. 

M^^TA. Oh ! yes — ^It 's not contraiy to rule, and it makes the play 
more dlTorting. Tou know in Tea-table also, we may call the same name 
twice successively. Come, whore is your forfeit ? 
JuiiA. This little nosegay. 
"JfA itTA. My lady's up, and wants her belt 
Habbust. Belt 1 

Mabia. My lady's up, and wants her belt. 
Habbiet. Belt I Tou see I have my wits about me. 
"MLamul MjJady waata her whole toilet. 
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{Tliey aU quit Itctr koU, and run to other ckairi. Julia it Uft mit a* 
ha^t Maid. Ai nxn <u they are all gaUlly tented, the mlU for tie l^ 
'alu)ie toilet again, and there it a tecaad tcraiabie a/nd cha/nginig (/ teati. 
Emily it next Itft out, and becoma Zodgi'i Maid.) 



THE DUMB ORATOR. ' 

In ttiie amusement there are in reality two performerg, one -^ 

that speaks without gesture, and one that makes gestures with- ^ 

out speaking We nill suppose that Maria personates 




speaker She stands in the middle of the room enveloped in 

a large cloak Harriet hides behind her concealed under the 

same cloak, keeping down her head helow Mana s shoulders. 

S/ie mast tbraat out her arms ituoug'^ A.Vft exa\ holes of the 
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laky while Maria's arms must remain motionless down at her 
les. 

When all is ready, Maria must recite with great energy 
ome popular speech, such as are found in school-hooks on 
elocution ; for instance, Lady Randolph's Soliloquy, Young 
Nerral's story of himself, or something similar. One that 
admits of considerahle action is always to he preferred. Maria, 
while repeating the speech, must keep perfectly still ; and 
Harriet, with her hands and arms protruding from the cloak, 
must ** moke all the motions.*' These motions should he as 
laughahle and ridiculous as possihle ; so as to hurlesque the 
speech. She should spread out her arms, wave her hands, 
point upwards and downwards, strike Maria on the forehead 
and hreast, and exaggerate every gesture in the most ludicrous 
manner. 

The Domh Orator (when humorously performed) is a more 
direrting ezhihition than can possihly he imagined hy those 
who hare never seen it. 

In case my young readers should not he acquainted with the 
popular speech of Young Nonral (as referred to in the fore- 
going article), we will here insert it. It is from Mr. Home's 
tragedy of Douglas. 

My name is Korval : on the Grampian Hills 
My fitther feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 
IVhose constant cares were to increase his store. 
And keep his only son, myself, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 
And Searen boob granted what my sitq domed. 
27ug moon, which rose last night round aa m'j ^t^'^'^> 
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Had not yet fill'd her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 

Bush'd like a torrent down upon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety and for succour. I alone. 

With bended bow and quiver ftdl of arrows, 

Hovei'd about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took : then hastened to my friends. 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met adyancing. The pursuit I led. 

Till we overtook the spoil-encumber'd foe. 

We fought and conquered. Ere a sword was drawn. 

An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Betuming home in triumph, I disdain'd 
The shepherd's slothful life ; and having heard 
That our good king had siunmon'd his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 
I left my Other's house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps ; 
Ton trembling coward, who forsook his master ! 

Journeying with this intent, 1 pass'd these towers. 
And, Heaven-directed, came tliis day to do 
The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 

This well-known speech is much in favour with juven 
orators, as it relates a story and admits of considerable gestu 



CONSEQUENCES. 

This is best played by three persons, though four or two n: 

engage in it. First prepare some white pasteboard or so 

blank cards by cutting them into small slips, all of one si 

There should at least be four dozen slips ; but eight do2 

^'// he hotter atill, aa the game inllilli«ii\»^ Vn^^t and m< 
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yaried. We will, however, suppose that there are four dozen 
slips of card. First take twenty-four of these slips and write 
upon each, as handsomely and legihly as you can, the name 
of one of your acquaintances. Then take twelve more cards 
and write on each the name of a place, as " in the street," '' in 
diurch," "in the garden," "in the orchard," "at a hall," 
"at school," &c. Lastly, on the remaining dozen of cards 
write the consequences, or what happened to the young ladies. 
You may say, for instance, " They lost their shoes,** " They 
tore their gloves," " They took offence," or something similar. 
The consequences should he so contrived that none of them will 
appear ahsurd and unmeaning with reference to the places. 

When the cards are all ready (and when once made they will 
last a long time), the play may hegiu hy Julia taking the two 
dozen that have the names (two names heing read together) ; 
Sophia taking the dozen that designate the places, and Harriet 
taking charge of the consequences. Each had hotter put her 
cards into a small hasket, from which they are to he drawn out 
as they chance to come uppermost. Or they may he well 
shuffled and laid in a pile hefore each of the players, with the 
hlank sides upwards. They must he shuffled every game. 

EXAMPLE. 

Jidia, Sophia, Harriet, 

JnuA. Well, are we all ready ? Come, then, let us begin. (She takes 
up tv)0 cards and reads them,) ** Louisa Hartlev and Helen Wallis " — 
Sophia. {Reading a card.) Were together "ma phaeton." 
Habbiet. (Reading.) The consequence w&a, ** t\i<€^ ^^^!;^ ^0^^^ 
JuuA, ''Emily Campbell and Clara Selaon.*' — 
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Sophia. Were both " at a balL" 

Harriet. The consequence was, '' they were taken with fevers." 

JUUA. *' Maria Walden and Charlotte Bosewell ** — 

Sophia. Were together ''in the street" 

Harribt. The consequence was, ** they got their feet wet.** 

JnuA. '* Fanny Milford and Ellen Qrayes " — 

Sophia. Were both '* at a party." 

Harriet. The consequence was« *' their noses bled." 

Julia. " Amelia Temple and Caroline Douglas " — 

Sophia. Were together " at the Museum." 

Harriet. The consequence was, '' they were highly delighted." 

Julia. ** Sophia Seymour and Harriet Hartland " — 

Sophia. Ah ! Hamet» your name and mine ! — (reading) " were both 
in the kitchen." 

Harriet. The consequence was, "they did nothing at all." 

Julia. *' Matilda Qranby and Eliza Boss " — 

Sophia. Were together " in the orchard." 

Harriet. The consequence was, '' th^ quarrelled and parted." 

Julia. " Marianne Morley and Julia Gordon " — (that is myself) — 

Sophia. Were both " in church." 

Harriet. The consequence was, '' they did not speak a word." 

Julia. ** Adelaide Elmer and Juliet Fanning " — 

Sophia. Were both " at the theatre." 

Harriet. The consequence was, ** they were laughing all the time." 

Julia. ** Georgiana Bruce and Eleanor Oakley " — 

Sophia. Were " on the top of the house." 

Harriet. The consequence was, ^ they sprained their ankles." 

Julia. '* Emmeline Stanley and Laura Lear " — 

Sophia. Were both " at school" 

Harriet. The consequence was, "they spoiled their bonnets." 

Julia. " Margaret Ashwood and Lydia Barclay " — 

Sophia. Were together " on a visit." 

Harriet. The consequence was, " they were glad to get home." 

Julia. There now — ^we have gone through all the cards. So let us 
shuffle them, and begin another game. This time Sophia may take the 
names, Harriet the places, and I the consequences. I hope the answers 
this time also will be somewhat appropriate. 

If j^ou cannot conveniently procure white pasteboard or 
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blank cards, slips of thick white paper will do nearly as well. 
When not in use, they should be kept in a box. 

Remember that, as two names are always read together, 
the number of names should be double that of the places and 
consequences. 

Four persons may play this game by dividing the names 
between two, each of which will read one name. If played by 
two persons only, one must take all the names, the other must 
read both the places and consequences. 



I LOVE MY LOVE. 

This may be played by any number, each taking a letter as 
it comes to her turn. Any mistake or hesitation incurs the 
penalty of a forfeit. She that begins may say, 

A. I love my love with an A. because he is Artless. I hate him with 
an A. because he is Avaricious. He took me to the sign of the Anchor, 
and treated me to Apples and Almonds. His name is Abraham, and he 
comes from Albury. 

B. I love my love with a B. because he is Brave. I hate him with a 
R because he is Boisterous. He took me to the sign of the Bell, and 
treated me to Biscuits and Buns. His name is Benjamin, and he comes 
from Buxton. 

C. I love my love with a C. because he is Candid. I hate him with a 
C. because he is Capricious. He took me to the sign of the Crow, and 
treated me to Cherries and Custards. His name is Charles, and he 
comes from Cheltenham. 

D. I love my love with a D. because he is Diligent. I hate him with 
a D. because he is Disdainful. He took me to the sign of the Drum, and 
treated. me to Damsons and Dough-nuts. His name is David, and he 
comes from Detvizea. 
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E. I love my love with an K because he if Elegant. I hate him with an 
E. because he is Envious. He took me to the sign of the Eagle, and treated 
me to Eels and fjggs. His name is Edward, and he comes from Exmouth. 

F. I love my love with an F. because he is FaithfuL I hate him with 
an F. because he is Foolish. He took me to the sign of the Fox, and 
treated me to Filberts and Figs. His name is Francis, and he comes from 
Famham. 

G. I love my love with a Q. because he is G^erous. I hate him with 
a G. because he is Graceless. He took me to the sign of the Grecian, 
and treated me to Grapes and Gooseberries. His name is Gustavus, 
and he comes from Gosport. 

H. I love my love with an H. because he is Handsome. I hate him 
with an H. because he is Haughty. He took me to the sign of the 
Hunter, and treated me to Ham and Hash. His name is Henry, and 
he comes from Harwich. 

L I love my love with an I. because he is Ingenious. I hate him 
with an I because he is Impertinent. He took me to the sign of the 
Indian, and treated me to Ice-cream and Isinglass-jelly. His name is 
Isaac, and he comes from Ireland. 

J. I love my love with a J. because he is Judicious. I hate him with a 
J. because he is Jealous. He took me to the sign of the Judge, and treated 
me to Jelly and Jam. His name is James, and he comes from Jersey. 

K. I love my love with a K. because he is Kind, I hate him with a E. 
because he is Knavish. He took me to the sign of the King, and treated 
me to Kale and Kid. His name is Kenneth, and he comes from Kent. 

L. I love my love with an L. because he is Liberal. I hate him with 
an L. because he is Listless. He took me to the sign of the Lion, and 
treated me to Lobster and Lamb. His name is Lewis, and he comes 
from Llangollen. 

M. I love my love with an M. because he is Modest. I hate him with 
an M. because he is Mischievous. He took me to the sign of the 
Mermaid, and treated me to Macaroons and Marmalade. His name is 
Martin, and he comes from Monmouth. 

N. I love my love with an N. because he is Neat. I hate him with an K. 
because he is Noisy. He took me to the sign of the Ntm, and treated me to 
Nuts and Nectarines. His name is Nathan, and he comes from Naseby. 

0. I love my love with an 0. because he is Obliging. I hate him with an 
0. because he is Officious. He took me to the sign of the Owl, and treated 
me to Ovsters and Omelet His name is Oliver, and he comes from 
OjLford. 
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P. I lore 1117 lo¥e witli a P. because he is Prudent. I hate him with 
a P. becatifle he is Petulant. He took me to the sign of the Peacock, 
and treated me to Peaches and Plums. His name is Peter, and he comes 
from Portsmonth. 

Q. I love my loye with a Q. because he is Quiet I hate him with a 
Q. because he is Queer. He took me to the sign of the Quiver, and 
treated me to Quinces and Queen-cake. His name is Quintin, and he 
eomee from Queenborough. 

B. I love my love with an R because he is Regular. I hate him 
with an IL because he is RevengefuL He took me to the sign of the 
Boee, and treated me to Raisins and Rusk. His name is Richard, and 
he oomeB &om Ramsgate. 

S. I love my love with an S. because he is Sensible. I hate him with 
in S. because he is Scornful. He took me to the sign of the Swan, and 
treated me to Strawberries and Syllabub. His name is Simon, and he 
comes £rom Sandon. 

T. I love my love with a T. because he is Temperate. I hate him 
with a T. because he is Treacherous. He took me to the sign of the 
Turk, and treated me to Truffles and Turtle. His name is Timothy, 
and he comes from Tenby. 

U. is omitted. 

V. I love my love with a V. because he is Valiant. I hate him with 
a y. because he is Vain. He took me to the sign of the Vine, and 
treated me to Venison and Veal. His name is Valentine, and he comes 
from YanxhalL 

W. I love my love with a W. because he is Witty. I hate him with 
a W. because he is Wild. He took me to the sign of the Waggon, and 
treated me to Water-melon and Walnuts. His name is William, and 
he oomes from Worcester. 

X. T. and Z. are always omitted, as it is impossible to find proper 
words beginning with those letters. 

For the above words, others beginning with the same letters 
may be substituted at the pleasure of the players. For instance, 
in the letter A, the words may be ** Active — Artful — sign of 
the Antelope — Anchovies and Ale — Adam — Annapolis ; '* — or 
for the letter B " Bountiful — Barbarous — sign of the Bear — 
Bacon and Bean3<— Benedict—- BorlingtOTV.** 
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It may be more diverting for the treat to consist of things 
totally opposite and unsuitable — m — " Cabbage and Cheese" — 
" Molasses and Mutton " — ** Sausages and Sugar " — " Oranges 
and Oa," Ac. 



ANOTHER WAY OF PLAYING MY LOVE. 

A. I love my love with an A. because [he is Amusing. 1 will send 
him to Andover, and feed him on Apples. I will give him an Axe to 
cut down his trees with, and a bunch of Acorns for a nosegay. 

B. I love my love with a B. because he is Beautiful. I wiU send him 
to Bristol, and feed him on Buckwheat cakes. I will give him a Bag for 
his money, and a bunch of Broom-corn for a nosegay. 

C. I love my love with a C. because he is Careful. I will send him to 
Cambridge, and feed him on Cod-fish. I will give him a Cloak to wear 
in cold weather, and a bunch of Celery for a nosegay. 

D. I love my love with a D. because he is Diffident. I will send him 
to Dartmouth, and feed him on Dumplings. I will give him a Diamond 
to cut glass with, and a bunch of Dock-leaves for a nosegay. 

E. I love my love with an E. because he is Entertaining. I will send 
him to Enfield, and feed him on Egg-sauce. I wUl give him an Earthen- 
pitcher to fetch water in, and a bunch of Elder-berries for a nosegay. 

F. I love my love with an F. because he is Friendly. I will send him 
to Falmouth, and feed him on Fritters. I will give him a Fife to play 
on, and a bunch of Flax for a nosegay. 

G. I love my love with a G. because he is Gk)od-natured. I will send 
him to Gloucester, and feed him on Gingerbread. I will give him a Gun 
to shoot squirrels with, and a bunch of Grass for a nosegay. 

H. I love my love with an H. because he is Humble. I will send 
him to Hastings, and feed him on Herrings. I will give him a Hat 
because his old one is worn out, and a bunch of Hops for a nosegay. 

L I love my love with an I. because he is Industrious. I will send 
him to Ilchester, and feed him on Indian-pudding. I will give him an 
Inkstand to write letters with, and a bunch of Ivy for a nosegay. 

J. I love my love with a J. because he is Just. I will send him to 
Jersey, and feed him on Johnny-cake. I will give him a Jew's-harp to 
j^y^jr on, and a bunch of Juniper for a nosegay. 
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K. I love my love with a K. because he is Knowing. I will send him 
to Kiddeiminster, and feed him on Ketchup. I will give him a Knapsack 
to pnt hiB clothes in, and a bunch of Kale for a nosegay. 

L. I love my love with an L. because he is Lively. I will send him to 
Lodlqw, and feed him on Lemons. I will give him Leather for his shoes, 
and a bunch of Lettuce for a nosegay. 

K. I love my love with an M. because he is Merciful. 1 will send him 
to Matlock, and feed him on Mushrooms. 1 will give him a Mill to grind 
his oofke in, and a bunch of Marjoram for a nosegay. 

N. I love my love with an N. because he is Nice. I will send him to 
Kewiy, and feed him on Nutmegs. I will give him a set of Nine-pins to 
play with, and a btmch of Nettles for a nosegay. 

O. I love my love with an 0. because he is Obedient. I will send liirn 
to Olney, and feed him on Onions. I will give him some Oil for his 
lamp, and a bunch of Oats for a nosegay. 

P. I love my love with a P. because he is Peaceable. I will send him 
to Pembroke, and feed him on Pickles. I will give him a Patch to mend 
lus coat with, and a bunch of Pokeberries for a nosegay. 

Q. I love my love with a Q. because he is Quick. 1 will send him to 
Queenhithe, and feed him on Quails. I will give him a Quilt for his 
biid, and a bunch of Quills for a nosegay. 

R. I love my love with an R because he is Reasonable. I will send 
him to Rochester, and feed him on Rabbits. I will give him a Rail to 
mend his fence, and a btmch of Rye for a nosegay. 

S. I love my love with an S. because he is Steady. I will send him 
to Salisbury, and feed him on Salad. 1 will give hun some Soap to wash 
his hands with, and a btmch of Sumach for a nosegay. 

T. I love my love with a T. because he is Thoughtful. I will send 
him to Taunton, and feed him on Turnips. I will give him a Trap to 
catch his mice in, and a bunch of Thistles for a nosegay. 

U. is omitted. 

V. I love my love with a V. because he is Virtuous. I will send him 
to Yerulam, and feed him on Vermicelli I will give him a Violin to 
play on, and a bunch of Vine-leaves for a nosegay. 

W. I love my love with a W. because he is Wise. I will send him 
to Worthing, and feed him on Wafers. I will give him a Waistcoat to 
wear at his Wedding, and a bunch of Wormwood for a nosegay. 

X. Y. and Z. are omitted. 

This, like the one similar, maybe played b^ ^Ti^^fis^css^c^s.. 
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Mis-spelling, or any other mistake, is punished by a forfe 
For the foregoing words any others may be substituted accoi 
ing to the taste of the player, provided that they are appi 
priate. The more ridiculous, the more amusing. 

These alphabetical plays, though many grown persons m 
consider them foolish, are in fact not only diverting, but ve 
improving to children. They exercise their minds, and i 
their geographical knowledge. 



CUPID. 

The mistress of the play seats herself at one end of the rooi 
At the other end her companions arrange themselves in a ro 
each coming forward in turn and addressing her in the chars 
ter of Cupid, and afterwards taking a station behind h( 
Every one, as she personates Cupid, must adapt her couni 
nance and gestures to the manner in which she describes hi] 
She who fails to do so, but merely repeats her words withe 
the proper expression or attitude, is to pay a forfeit. Ea 
takes a letter till the whole alphabet is completed ; the fi: 
girl, for instance, saying, Cupid comes Affable. 

A Cupid comes AfPable — or Affected — or Angry. 

B. Cupid comes Begging — ^Bomidng — ^Boasting. 

C. Cupid comes Capering — Crying — Chilly — Creeping. 

D. Cupid comes Dancing — ^Dull — ^Downcast. 

E. Cupid comes Eating — Eagerly — Exasperated. 

F. Cupid comes Frightened — ^Fatigued — ^Fighting. 

O. Cupid comes Gaily— Gravely — Grieving — Gliding. 
M Cupid oomea Haughty— Hastily— B.ee5\«ear-Hobbling. 
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L Cupid comee Indolent — Impudent — Irksome. 

J. Cupid comes Jmnping — JesJous — Joyful. 

K. Cupid comee KJBwng — ^Kindly — Knavish. 

L. Cupid comee Langhmg — Limping — Loitering. 

M. Cupid comee Moumfol — ^Majestic — ^Meekly. 

K. Cupid comas Noisy — N^ligent 

O. Cupid comes Outrageous-— Orderly. 

P. Cupid comes Peaceful — Peevish — ^Playful — Pldnful. 

Q. Cupid comes Quickly — Quarrelsome — QuizzicaL 

R. Cupid comes Baling — ^Respectfully — ^Rustic. 

S. Cupid comes Snuling— Sighing — Skipping — Sideways. 

T. Cupid comes Trembling — ^Tiptoe — Thoughtful — ^Twining. 

TJ. Cupid comes Upright — Unhappy — ^Unruly. 

V. Cupid comes Violently — ^Volatile. 

W. Cupid oomes Whimpering — ^Weary — ^Woful. 

X Is omitted. 

Y. Cupid comes Yftwoixig. 

Z. Cupid oomes Zifpa^? — ^Zealous. 

A little reflection will soon show in what manner Cupid is to 
be perfonned under all these various aspectB, and in this way 
the alphabet may be gone over three or four times, always 
changing the words when practicable. Smart children find this 
play very amusing. 



SELLING FORFEITS OR PAWNa 

When a sufficient number of forfeits or pawns have been 
collected during the play, it is time to sell them. For this 
purpose^ one of the girls is seated on a chair in the middle of 
the room, and blindfolded. Another stands behind her with 
the basket containing the forfeits ; and taking out one at a 
time, she holds it up, asking, " What is to be done to the owner 
of this?" She that is blindfolded inquko^) ''\%\\.%S!Lt^^\'SQS¥^- 
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fine ? " meaniDg " Does it belong to a jouog gentleman or to 
a young lady ? " If the owner is a female, the reply must be. 




" It la superfine Then the seller of the forfeits (still remain 
ing bhndfolded) must decide what the owner must do before the 
pawn can be restored to her. 

EXAMPLES. 

First. — The first may be what is called performing a statue. 
The owner of the forfeit is to stand on a chair in the middle 
of the room ; and every one, in tarn, is to put her in a difierent 
posiUon. One is to make her raise her hands above her head 
and clasp them together ; another is to place her arms behind 
ier, grasping ber elbows with het hands ; a third makes the 
statue claep her hands on her breast •, a toiiifti leo^iwwi'Wt \ti 
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hold ont her dreas, as if she was just going to dance ; a fifth 
desires her to cover her eyes with her hands ; and so on, till each 
has placed the statoe in a different attitude. After which, she 
descends from her pedestal, and the forfeit is restored to her. 

Second. — The owner of the forfeit is to he fed with water 
till she guesses who is feeding her. For this purpose she is 
blindfolded, and seated on a chair. A glass of water with a 
tea-spoon in it is prepared, and each girl, in turn, puts a spoonful 
of water into the mouth of her blindfolded companion, who 
must endeayour to guess who is doing it. Whenever she 
guesses rightly, the bandage is removed, and the forfeit is 
restored to her. 

Thibd. — She shall be carried three times round the room 
on a seat, formed of the arms of two of her companions, who 
are to say as they carry her, " Give me a pin to stick in the 
cushion that carries my lady to London." They cross their 
arms, holding each other by the wrists, and she that is carried 
throws an arm round the neck of each. 

Fourth. — She must recite a verse of poetry, which had 
better be something diverting or humorous. 

Fifth. — She must keep a serious face for five minutes, 
without either smiling or frowning, let the company do as 
they will. 

Sixth. — She must repeat five times rapidly, without mis- 
pronouncing a letter, ** ViUy Vite and his vife vent a voyage to 
Ymsarand Vest Vickbam von Vitsuxiye3fli"fe^«5»^^ 
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Seyekth.— ^Laugh in one corner of the room, cry in another, 
yawn in the third comer, and dance in the fourth. 

Eighth. — Bite an inch off the poker. This is done hy making 
a bite at the distance of an inch from the poker. If there is no 
poker at hand, an umbrella or a stick will do as well. 

Ninth. — Repeat as follows, three times successively, without 
a pause or blunder : — 

" Peter Piper picked a peck of pickle-peppers, 
A peck of pickle-peppers Peter Piper picked; 
If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickle-peppers, 
Where's the peck of pickle-peppers Peter Piper pick'd ? " 

Or, 

" A peacock pick'd a peck of pepper : 
Did he pick a peck of pepper f 
Yes, he pick'd a peck of pepper : 
Pick pepper peacock." 

Tenth. — Say this correctly, without stopping : — 

*' Bandy-legg'd Borachio Mustachio Whiskerifiisticus the bald and 
brave Bombardino of Bagdad helped Abomilique Blue-Beard Bashaw of 
Babelmandeb to beat down an abominable Bumble Bee at Balsora." 

Eleventh. — Kiss a box, inside and outside, without opening 
it. That is, first kiss the box inside of the room, and then 
take it outside of the room and kiss it there also. 

Twelfth. — Answer five questions while another chucks you 
under the chin. 

Thirteenth. — Ask a question of one of the company, which 
thaj can only answer by saying " Yes." The question is, 



FommnH. — Kneel to the wittiest in the room, bow or 
eoorteaj to the jvettiest, and kiu the one yon lore beat. 
FiPTBKirtH. — IC&le & good cat's cradle. 
SiXTBBSTH. — Tell a riddle or conundrain. 
Sbtentebhth. — Hop, on one foot, Four times round the room. 
EioHTBXHTH. — Eisfi some one through the tongs. 




KiHBTEENTH. — Count twenty backwards. 
Twentieth. — Show four bare legs. That is, turn a chair 
upside down, so as to display its four legs. 

TwBMTY-FiRST. — Tell a short story, or anecdote. 
TwENTT-SECOND. — Sing a sbort song. 
Twenty-third. — Dance a solo, or hornpipe. 
Tws«TF-FovRiB.—P\it yourself iliiointlii tW V-5->i^'6- ''^^ 
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is done by writing the word "yourself" on a small slip of 
paper, rolling it up and putting it through the key-hole. Or, 
push some one's head through the handle of the teapot. This 
is done by putting your finger through the handle, and then 
pushing the person's head. 

Twenty-fifth. — Repeat these four lines rapidly without a 
pause or a mistake: — 

''As I went in the garden, I saw five brave maids, 
Sitting on five broad beds, braiding broad braids. 
I said to these five brave maids, sitting on five broad beds, 
Braiding broad braids, 'Braid bsoad braids, brave maids.'" 

Twenty-sixth. — ^Kiss yourself in the looking-glass. 

TwENTS^SEVENTH. — Guoss a riddle or conundrum. 

Twenty-eighth. — Spell ** new door ^* in one word. This is 
done by writing on a slate or piece of paper **one word. " It 
will be seen that "new door" and *'one word*' contain exactly 
the same letters, though differently arranged. 

Twenty-ninth. — Repeat the "Twine-twister," as follows: — 

"When the twister a twisting will twist him a twine, 
For the twisting his twist he three times doth entwist; 
But, if one of the twines of the twist doth entwine, 
The twine that untwisteth mitwisteth the twine. 
Untwisting the twine that mitwisteth between, 
He twirls with his twister the two in a twine; 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine. 
He twisteth the twine he had twined in twain : 
The twain, that in twining before in the twine 
As twines were entwisted, he now doth untwine 
'Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 
Ife, twirling his twister, makes a twist oi tVie twine." 
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Thirtibth. — Inunediatelj after the ** twine-twister *' has 
been said, the next forfeit may be redeemed by desiring the 
owner to spell all this in seven letters ; which is done by 
spelling A,L,L,T,H,i,s. 

Thirty-pibsi. — ^Write your name in one let- 
ter. This is done by writing on a slate, or on 
paper with a lead pencil, one very large letter, 
introducing in it your own name, written small, 
thus. 

Thirty-second. — Decipher two lines, addressed by a boy to 
his schoolmaster. The following lines must be written *by some 
one who knows how, and the owner of the pawn must write 
under them the explanation : — 

2 + ur2 + ub 
I c u r 2 -i- for me. 

The explanation is : — 

Too cross you are, too cross you be, 
I see you are too cross for me. 

Thirty-third. — Decipher the schoolmaster's answer to tlie 
boy: — 

2yyur2yyub 
I c u r 2 yy for me. 

This is the explanation : — 

Too wise you are, too wise you be, 
I see you are too wise for me. 

THiRTy-Poi7»TJ5r, — Perform a Dutdi DoYL, 
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TmBTT-FiFni,— Perfonn the dumb orator. 
TsiETT-aiXTH. — ^Repeat the list of 

WONDERFUL SIGHTS. 

I flaw a pmoock with a fiery tail, 

I saw a blazmg oomet pour down hail, 

I Bsw a doud all wn^p'd with iyj round, 

I aaw a lofty oak creep on the ground, 

I saw a beetle swallow up a whale, 

I aaw the foaming sea brimful of aXe, 

I aaw a china mug fifteen feet deep, 

I aaw a well full of men's tears that weep, 

I aaw wet eyes all of a flaming fire, 

I saw a house hig^ as the moon and higher, 

I saw tiie sun e'en at the dead midnight, 

I saw the man that saw these awfiil Bi^ts. 

Or, this, xoEE wokdebs. 

I saw s pa(^ of cards gnawing a bone, 

I saw a dog seated on Britains throne, 

I saw King Qeorge shut up wiUiin a box, 

I saw a sfiolling dnving a &t oz, 

I saw a man lying in a muff all night, 

I saw a glove reading news by candle-light, 

I saw a woman not a twelvemonth old, 

. J. aaw a great coat all of solid gold, 
t%aw two buttons telling of their dreams, 

. Ll]»ard my Mends, whe wiah'd Td quit these themes. 

Thibtt-setekth. — Repeat the ** Wonderful Sights," so 
make them no wonders at all. This is done by alterin] 
punctuation — ^thus : — 

I saw a peacock ; — with a fiery tail 
Igaw a comet ; — ^pour down hail 
Ijs»w a cloud ; — ^wrapp'd with ivy round 
ImwAkiPtyoBk; — creep on ISha ^geoox^ 
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I aaw a beetle ; — swallow up a wliale 

T saw the foaming sea ; — brimful of ale 

I saw a diina mug ; — ^fifteen feet deep 

I saw a well ; — ^full of men's tears that weep 

I saw wet eyes; — ^high as the moon and higher 

I saw the sun ;— even in the dark midnight 

I saw the man that saw these awful sights. 

MO&E WONDERS, EXPLAINED. 

I saw a pack of cards ; — gnawing a bone 

I saw a dog ; — seated on Britain's throne 

I saw King George ; — shut up within a box 

I saw a sl]^ling ; — driving a fett ox 

I saw a man ; — flying in a muff all night 

I saw a glove ; — ^reading news by candle-light 

I saw a woman ; — ^not a twelvemonth old 

I saw a great coat; — all of solid gold 

I saw two buttons ; — ^telling of their dreams 

I heard my friends, who wish'd I'd quit these themes. 

Thirty-eighth. — Get a sixpence off your forehead, without 
patting your hands to it. This is done as follows : — The mis- 
tress of the play takes a sixpence or four-penny piece, and, 
wetting it with her tongue, pretends to stick it very fast on 
the forehead of the owner of the forfeit. In reality she with- 
draws it immediately, and conceals it in her own hand ; but 
makes the owner of the forfeit believe that it is all the time on 
her forehead ; and she is easily deceived, as she is not per- 
mitted to put up her hand to feel ; and all the company humour 
the joke, and pretend that the sixpence is actually sticking 
there. She shakes her head, and tries every means (except 
the interdicted) to make the sixpence drop off, wondering she 
does not see h fail, and amazed that it &Uek& ^ {^^«n.^^^(isin|^ 
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it to be really on her forehead. No one must undeceive her. 
Whenever she discovers the trick, and finds that in reality 
there is nothing on her forehead, her forfeit may be restored to 
her. If she puts up her hand to feel for the siii^pence, she must 
pay another forfeit. 

Thirty-ninth. — Stand in the comer till some one prevails 
on you to come out, though all your answers must be *' No." 
The dialogue that ought to take place is as follows, or some- 
thing to this effect ; but it may be varied, according to the 
ingenuity of the questioner :— 

" Do you wish to remain in the comer ? " — " No." 

" Is it very irksome to you ? " — " No." 

" Shall I lead you out in half an hour."—" No.'' 

" Are you willing to stay here all night ? " — ** No." 

** Shall I go away, and leave you here ? " — ** No." 

*f Will you remain in the corner another moment ? " — ** No." 

The answer to this last question implies a consent to quit the 
comer immediately, therefore you must be led out. 

Fortieth. — Walk three times round the room with a boy's 
hat on your head, and bow to the company as 'you take it off. 

FoRTT-FiRST.-^— Spell Constantinople. When this is done, 
after the speller has gone through the three first syllables, 
Con-stan-ti — the other girls must call out — no — no — meaning 
the next syllable. 

If the speller is not aware of the trick, she will suppose that 

^hejr wish her to believe she is spelling the word wrong, and she 

wUJ stop to vindicate herself ; in which c&&^^^ \^ liable to an- 
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Other forfeit. If she knows the trick, she is conyinced that she 
is right, and will have sufficient presence of miDcl to persist in 
spelling the word, notwithstanding the interruption. If she gets 
through it without stopping, the forfeit is restored to her. 

Forty-second. — Take a halfpenny out of a plate of meal, 
without flouring your hands. A halfpenny, covered up in meal^ 
is brought to you. You take the plate and blow all the flour 
off the halfpenny ; after which you can easily take it up in your 
thumb and finger, without getting your hands dusted. 

Forty-third. — Shoot the Robin. This is done by blindfold- 
ing the owner of the forfeit, and leading her to a part of the 
room where a sheet of paper or a handkerchief has been pinned 
to the wall. She is directed then to shoot the robin, which 
she must do by starting forwards, extending her right arm, and 
pointing her finger so as to touch the sheet of paper. When- 
ever she succeeds in doing so, her forfeit is restored. Her 
finger had better be blackened with a coal, or burnt cork, or 
something that will leave a mark on the pkper. 

FORTT-POURTH. — Walk round the room and kiss your sha- 
dow in each corner. 

Forty-fifth. — Kiss both the inside and the outside of a 
reticule, without opening it. This can only be done when the 
drawing-string of the reticule is some distance from the top, 
and when the lining appears above it. When you kiss the 
lining of the flaps or scollops at the top of the reticule, then 
you may be said to kiss the inside ; or hang the reticule against 
the wall, and kiss the side that is out and the side that is in, 
or next the wall 
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FoBTT-siXTH. — Two forfeits may be redeemed at once, by 
the persons to whom they belong lamenting the death of the 
King of Bohemia. They must go to opposite ends of the room, 
and then turn round and advance so as to meet in the centre. 
One must walk very slowly with her handkerchief to her face, 
and say to the other, in a melancholy tone : *' The King of 
Bohemia is dead." The hearer must then pretend to burst 
into tears, and say : ** Is it possible ! Sad news ! Sad news ! '* 
Both must then exclaim, " Let us cry for the Eong of Bohemia ! * ' 

All this must be performed in a lamentable voice and with 
disconsolate faces. If they laugh, the forfeits must be 
redeemed over again. 

FoRTY-SBVENTH. — When a line is given out to you, answer 
it with another that will rhyme to it. 

FoRTT-EiOHTH. — Sit down on the carpet close to the door 
(which must be shut) and say : — 

Here will I take a seat under the latch, 
Till somebody comes a kiss to snatch. 

The forfeit is redeemed as soon as one of your playmates 
kisses you. 

Forty-ninth. — A number of forfeits may be redeemed 
together, by the owners all sitting in a row and playing 
Mrs. M*Tavish ; which is performed by the following dialogue 
going round :— 

** Mrs. M*Tavish has fainted away," 
" Is it j>ossible ? How did she faint ? *' 
'' Just so. " 



The speaker then throws herself back, and looks ss if she 
wu funting The me next to her then in turn, announces 




the fainting of Mrs. M'Tavish. Thus the play goes on till all 
engaged in it have performed the fainting, and this redeems 
the forfeits. The whole must be done without langhiog. The 
modes of fainting ahonld all be as different as possible, and 
may be made very diverting. 

Fiftieth. — After a number of pawns have been sold, those 
that are left on hand may be redeemed all at once, by the whole 
company performing a Cat's Concert. That is, they must all 
sing together, as if in chorus : but each must sing a d'~ 
song and tune. One verse will be sufGcient. 
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FATE-LADT. 



Tei3 is a toj made of about a quarter of a yard of paste- 
board, cut round and covered with white paper. The outside 
edge should be neatly bound with (pit paper. The flat surface 
is ruled for mottos, and all the linea meet in the centre. The 
writer should be very careful to draw a line of red or black ink 
between each, to make them distinct. Exactly in the centre 
of the circle, a wire is mserted i and on that is fastened -a 
neatly-dressed jobted doll, of the Bmallest size. In one hand 




she holds a small straw wand, with which she points to the 

poetry beneath her. The wire is made steady by fastening it 

in the centre of a common wafer-boi, coyered and bound to 

correspond to the rest of (he toy. fbe 4<A\ \a ju^^ tigh enough 
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t the paatelMMvi to tam round fireel j. Wlien jou wish 
'iHtane told, twiii her round rapidly, and wh&k she Biiof^ 
what her wand pcHnts to. 

!re are aome Tcnes that may answer for mottos : — 

^From moni till night, it is your delight 
To duUter and talk without stopping ; 
31iei» is not a day but you rattle away. 
Like water for ever a dropping." 



u 



Kot all the fine things that young ladies possess 
Should teach them the poor to despise ; 

In Ellen's good manners and neat little dress 
The truest gentility lies." 

" Gifts for Enmia and for Rose ; 
From sister Sue they come — 
How little Geoige will hop and jump. 
To see his pretty drum ! " 

" Thread, needle, tape, and all are lost ; 
Tour woik-bag on the floor is toss'd ; 
Tour fix>ck is soil'd and tatter'd too — 
Ah ! Fate has nothing good for you." 



LINES TO A FATE-LADY. 

By Mrs, Anne Maria Wdb. 

Ha ! pretty fairy, are you there ? 
I know you by that solemn air — 
Guiding your mystic wand, with eyes 
That feign to read our destinies. 
Come — &rm your circle, and create ! 
Heroes one that wants to kno^ \)^ t^^« 
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Nay, wise one, never look demure — 
You're not too modest, I am sure. 
Direct thy wand — and let us know 
Of brother John the weal or woe ! 
The charm begins — his doom is out — 
" A wanderer all the world about." 

Lucinda's turn — ^What taste has she ? 
For books ? — or loves she company ? 
Ah ! Lady, well may you look sad ! 
Lucinda's fieite is very bad — 
" Two dunces her fast friends shall be ; 
Herself the dullest of the three." 

Maria's fate is more refined — 
" 'Tis her's to cultivate the mind : 
To be accomplish'd with good sense, 
And meet her talents' recompense." 

Come, Lucy, with the downcast eye — 
The Lady waits yoiu* turn to try. 
Foolish Fate-Lady ! look, what's here ? 
Lucy " shall be — ^a grenadier 1 " 

Here's little Willy wants to know 

The way his future course shall go. 

The way to go f Ah, Willy dear — 

I'm glad 'tis so— your fate lies here. 

The fairy Lady seals your doom, 

In that bless'd spot — ^your own kind home. 

Our manly Tom " shall curl his hair, 
And be the fairest of the fair ; 
With rosy cheek and snowy brow " — 
There, strutting Tom 1 what think you now ? 

Our Anna's pathway lies through flowers — 
A long bright lapse of simny hours ; 
And, while light Bell in fim and play 
Trides her giddy life away, 
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Sweet Elleiiy like the toiling bee. 
Shall duurm us with her industry, 
Faamjf in JUhing shall excel, 
And Peter live to be a beUe, 

Emma an heiress shall come out. 
And shine at ball, and play, and rout ; 
While timid George, who has a dread 
To go xmguarded up to bed, 
Is doom'd — a fieite for him how sad ! 
To march afar, a soldier lad ; 
A band of warriors, brave as he. 
Would form a droll light-w/ani-ry. 

But here's Louisa, — she must try 
The Lady's skill in destiny. 
Listen ! — '' A modest, gentle maid ; 
No foolish airs her mind degrade ! 
Possessed of talents, virtue, grace ; 
Her poorest charm's her pretty fetce." 
I wish the Lady would create 
For me so beautiful a &te. 
But vain the thought ; for well I know 
That 'tis iffithm the power should glow, 
To regulate the mind and heart — 
Unaided by her mystic art 
Then, pretty fiiiry, while you thus 
So calmly stand, and point for us — 
I will be Fate-Lady — and you 
Shall listen to yotur fortime too. 

An hour, a day, perhaps a week, 

Of you our fates we yet may seek ; 

Then thrown aside, in some lone spot. 

Neglected, you shall be forgot ; 

Or eke — stUl worse — some petted wig^t 

Shall drag you helpless to the light ! 

And, chmn'd with your bright painted face, 

Shall crush you in his fond embrace. 

Thy form no more shall rise elate — 

Fate-Lady I this shall \)e ^^ !&\J^. 
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DOMINO. 

A DOMINO box contains twenty-four oblong pieces of ivory, 
each divided into two parts by a line across the middle, and 
marked with round black spots. Each piece contains spots 
which designate two numbers, as four and six, three and five, 
and some have two sixes, two threes, &c. 

This game is best played by two persons only, one of whom 
distributes the dominos with the blank side uppermost, 
allotting an equal number to each player. The dominos must 
then be set up on the edge, and in such a manner that your 
adversary cannot distinguish the spots. She that has not dealt 
or distributed the dominos, must begin the game by laying one 
of her pieces in the middle of the table. Supposing that Jane 
and Lucy are playing, Jane may commence with a piece that 
contains the numbers five and two. Lucy must then look in 
her collection for a piece that has on it either a five or a two. 
She finds one that has five spots on one half, and six on the 
other. She lays it close to the one that Jane has just played, 
and in such a manner that the two fives meet each other. The 
numbers now wanted are two and six. Jane finds among hers 
a six and four, and lays it next to Lucy's six. Lucy must now 
seek for a four or a two, as those are the numbers at the ends 
of the line of dominos that have been played. She finds one 
with two and three, and places the two next to its corresponding 
jj22mher, so that the numbers now to be placed are four or 
three. In this manner the play go^^ ow, till all the dominos 
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have taken places on the board, or middle of the table. If one 
of the players find that she is unable to match either end on 
the row or line, she loses her turn, and her adversary plays 
instead of her. The winner of the game is she that has first 
played out all her dominos. 



CHEQUERS OR DRAUGHTS. 

This game is played by two persons, on a board with 32 
black squares and 32 white ones. The pieces (or men, as they 
are commonly called) are twenty-four in number, one dozen 
of one colour, the other dozen of another. We will suppose 
them to be white and red, and that Maria and Louisa are 
playing. Maria takes the red and Louisa the white men, and 
they are placed in rows on the black chequers, so as to 
leave two lines of empty black chequers in the middle of 
the board, as a space on which to begin the game. 

The men can only be moved into one chequer at a time, 
and from one black square to another. You must always move 
diagonally or slanting, and never cross over a white square. 
All your moves must be towards your adversary, and /rom your- 
self. The aim of each player is to reach the extremity, or the 
farthest squares on the opposite side of the board, and to 
take as many of her antagonist's pieces as possible. By 
taking her pieces, you weaken her force ; and, by arriving at 
the last line on the other side, your men bQQQ\nA kin^s^ and 
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are then empowered to move either backwards or forwards 
always, tiowerer, movmg diagonally, and only into the next 
black aqoare. 

The players, (f course move their pieces alternately If, 
in moving, Uana leaves a vacant black square behind one of 
her men and Lonisa has a man immediately next to it she 
can jump over Hana a man with hers and take him captive 




He is then laid aside, and is used no more during the game, 
except for the purpose of crowning a king. All the taking 
must be done diagonally, or in a slanting direction, and (except 
with a king) you can only take towards your adversary. If 
3laim moves up a man close to one of Louisa's with a view of 
tatiag bim at the aest move, Louisa ma; find perhaps that 
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she can Bave him by filling up the vacancy with another of her 
men. Two men, if left unprotected, can be jumped over, and 
taken at one move, but then there must be a vacant space 
diagonally behind each. Sometimes, after Louisa has just 
taken a man, Maria is immediately able to retaliate by at once 
capturing the victor. This, however, should have been foreseen, 
and guarded against on the part of Louisa. A man may be 
saved by moving him in between two others. 

When you have succeeded in getting a man safely to the 
opposite extremity of the board, he becomes a king, and is 
crowned by placing on him one of the men that has been 
taken and laid aside. 

A king can move and take either way, backwards or for- 
wards : therefore, as he has more power than a man, the player 
who has most kings generally wins the game, or could do so if 
she manages rightly. 

The play is at end when all your adversary's pieces are 
taken, or driven into corners from which they cannot move. 

If you neglect an opportunity of taking when you have it in 
your power, you forfeit your own man, and your adversary then 
removes him from the board. This is called huffing. The 
first move at the commencement of the game is allotted to 
each player in turn ; or the winner of the last game takes the 
first move in the succeeding one. 
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FOX AND GEESE. 

This game is played on a board marked as below, 
men (the same as those in chequers or draughts), twelv 
of one colour and three of another^ compose the £ 
geese. The fox is represented by two men placed 
another (like the king in chequers), or by a thimble, o 
thing sunilar. One player takes the fox only, the ot 
the fifteen geese. 




Place the fox on the round spot in the very centre 
board, and the geese at the stations or points marked I 
The fox can move both ways, either backward or f< 
The geeae move forward only. 
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The object of the geese is to pen up the fox so that he can- 
not move to any advantage. The fox must try to lessen the 
number of geese by taking as many as he can. Ue takes by 
jmnping over every one that has a vacancy immediately behind 
it, and if he succeeds in capturing so many geese that not 
enough are left to pen him up, he of course wins the game. 
The geese win, if they can manage to surround the fox so 
closely that he has no way to get out. 

Neither fox nor geese can move to more than one point at a 
time, and they must always keep along the line. 

With a large sheet of paper, a pen, and a ruler, it is very 
easy to make a board for playing this game. 



MORRICE. 



This game may easily be learned by children of four or five 
years old. A morrice-board is frequently found on the back 
of the small German chequer-boards, and it is played with the 
same men or pieces. But if you have no other board for 
this game, it is very easy to draw one on a large sheet of 
paper, with pen and ink, and a ruler. Morrice is played with 
eighteen men ; nine of each colour. The object is to make 
rows of three men in a line, and to prevent your adversary 
from doing so. 

Susan may take the red men, and Mary the white, hut the 
pieces are not placed all at once on the board, as in chequers. 
Each plajrer joutis down one man at a time) aUeraately, always 
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placing them on the angles, or where the lines cross each 
other. Three will make a row, if thej are all placed on a 
Btraight line ; and, if cleverly arranged, one man may form a 
part of two roff B. 

If Sasan sees that Hary has nearly made a row, she may 
prevent her by interposing one of her own men. If Mary 




succeeds in makiug a. row, Susan forfeit's one of her own men, 
which Mary takes up and lays aside. In seizing a forfeit-man 
slie must not break one of Susan's rows, if she can possibly 
avoid it. 

U'heu all the men have in this manner been placed on the 
board, the players may begin to move. All the moves must 
be along the line, and only from one point to the nest, each 
time. The object is still to moke rows, by moving the men to 
different parta of the board, and intercepting your adversary. 
Wieaerer you make & new row, jon tata a^ and lay aside one 
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of your antagonist's men. As soon as the number of your men 
is reduced to two, jou may give up the game as lost : three 
beiDg always necessary to complete a row. 

The writer has seen this game played in the country, by 
children, who, for want of a better apparatus, had made a 
morrice-board by chalking the lines on the lid of an old 
hex, using dried peas and grains of corn as substitutes for the 
red and white men. 



INSTEUCTIVE GAMES. 



GAMES WITH HISTORICAL CARDS. 

The Historical Games of England, &c, are played as follows. 

In the game of London, for instance, are sixty cards, the 
labels or titles of which are coloured red, blue, green, and 
yellow. There are four cards on each distinct subject ; that 
is, four cards of William the First, four of Sir Isaac Newton, 
four of the St. James's Palace, &c. 

We will suppose the game to be played by Maria, Julia, 
Emily, and Harriet. The cards having been shuffled and 
dealt equally all round by Maria, Julia, as sitting on the left 
hand of the dealer, begins by laying down any card she 
pleases ; for instance, ** The Magna Charta ; " first reading 
aloud the inscription. If Emily (whose turn comes next) has 
a Magna Charta card, she also reads it, and lays it down. If 
Harriet has a Magna Charta, she does the same ; but if she 
has not, she must endeavour to borrow one of her left-hand 
neighbour, Maria, who for this purpose holds out to her the 
backs of all her cards, and Harriet takes one at random ; and 
if it happens to be a Magna Charta, she plays it, reading it, of 
course. If it is not the card she wants, she must keep it for 
another occaaion, and for the present she loses her turn of 
plajring. Whoever is out first, wins t\\e ^ame. 
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If any one lias two cards of the same title (two Thames- 
streets, for instance,) she must not play them in immediate 
snoeession, hut keep one till her turn comes round again. 

With these Historical Cards any of the other juvenile games 
may be played ; as Old Bachelor, Matrimony, <Sz;c. omitting to 
read the inscriptions. 

In playing Old Bachelor with the London Cards, leave out 
of the pack three of the Sir Isaac Newtons, and the fourth will 
answer for the Old Bachelor. 

In playing Matrimony, you must have hut twelve cards of 
each colour and leave out all the rest. 



GEOGRAPHICAL GAME. 

This is played hy means of maps pasted upon wood, and then 
cut into pieces of all shapes and sizes. In order to unite 
history with geography, remarkahle events are pictured near 
the place where they occurred. Near Bethlehem, for instance, 
is a picture of the Wise Men and Infant Saviour ; and at San 
Salvador is a picture of the landing of Columhus. The map is 
cut into small pieces, and it is the husiness of the young pupil 
to put them together correctly. 

Sometimes a geographical game is played hy means of a 
board, full of holes, to which little pegs are fitted. On these 
pegs the names of towns, cities, or kingdoms are written : it is 
the business of the player to decide where they shall he placed. 
The hoard is marked and numbered with latitude and longitude. 
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There are yery nameroos games of this kind played with 
teetotums, and few presents for children are more attractive or 
useful. There is the map of Natural History, on which 
various animals are represented and numbered. The game is 
played with a teetotum and counters, and the counters are 
moved according to the number turned up. Tou describe every 
animal you visit. The Lion is the point of victory ; and there 
are several laughable rules, to prevent your reaching him. 

There is a similar game of Kings of England. The most 
remarkable events are represented and numbered ; and you 
give an account of each one on which you put your counter. 

The Polite Tourist represents and describes all the most 
magnificent buildings in Paris. 

The Parlour Traveller presents to you all the most 
remarkable places in the world, and gives an accoimt of them. 

The game of Natural Philosophy shows you balloons, 
prisms, steam-boats, &c, numbered and described. 

The Mirror of Truth contains pictures of various instances 
of virtue, accompanied with anecdotes. 

There are similar games for Jewish History, Arithmetic, 
Chronology, <Sz;c. all played with a teetotum and counters. 

Chinese Puzzles. — These consist of pieces of wood in the 
form of squares, triangles, &,c. The object is to arrange them, 
so as to form various mathematical figures. 

The preceding plays are quiet and instructive, as well as 
amusing. They afford excellent recreation for a winter's 
ereniDg. 



GAMES OF MEMORY. 




I DO uot introduce these gamee because I think they will ho 
of any benefit to the memory ; for words without ideas do the 
mind no good. But they are somenhat amusing ; and, where 
a number attempt to say a line, or a verse in succession, it 
affords a good opportunity to collect forfeits. I have known 
little girk who could remember anything you gave them to 
learn : but who, in fact, knew nothing, I have seen scholars 
who knew every word of their lessons, bat did not know what 
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the words meant. I remember one that was asked, *' Who first 
discovered the shores of the United States?" and answered, 
** Serpents and alligators of enormous size." She expected the 
question, '* What animals infest the shores of the Rio de la 
Plata ? " and she did not think of the meaning of her lesson. 
Another, from the same habit of committing words to memory, 
without attachmg any ideas to them, said that Hartford was a 
flourishmg comical town, and the Kennebec River navigable 
for hoots as far as Waterville. If she had attended to the sense, 
she would have known the words commercial and boats. There- 
fore it is only in play that I would have little girls commit a 
string of words, without caring what they mean. Young ladies 
should read and study with such habits of carefulness, as to 
enable them to define every word accurately, whether it be 
common or uncommon. Now for our games. The House that 
Jack Built everybody knows : here is one very much like it. 



THE OLD WOMAN AND HER KID. 

An old woman found sixpence on the ground ; with this 
sixpence she bought a kid ; but when she came home from 
market, the kid would not follow her ; she met a dog, and 
she said, " Pray, dog, bite kid — kid won't go — and I see by 
moonlight it is now past midnight, and kid and I should 
have been at home an hour ago." She went a little farther, 
and she met a stick : ** Pray, stick, beat dog — dog won't bite 
^^'^ — i/d won 't go — ^and I see by mootA\^\i\.," &c. She went 
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ft little fiarTiher, and she met a fire : " Pray, fire» bum stick — 
itidc-won't beat dog-— dog won't bite kid — kid won't go— and I 
see, Ac." She went a little farther, and she found some 
water : ** Pray» water, quench fire — fire won't bum stick— 
Btick won't beat dog— dog won't bite kid — kid won*t go — and I 
we, &c." She went a little farther, and she met an ox : '* Pray, 
ox, drink water — ^water won't quench fire — fire won't bum stick 
— stick won't beat dog — dog won't bite kid — kid won't go — and 
I see, &c." She went a little farther, and she met a butcher : 
"Pray, butcher, kill ox — ox won't drink water — water won't 
qaeneb fire — fire won't bum stick — stick won't beat dog — dog 
won't bite kid — kid won't go — and I see by moonlight it is now 
past midnight ; and kid and I should have been at home an 
hour ago." 

The butcher began to kill the ox ; the ox began to drink the 
water ; the water began to quench the fire ; the fire began to 
bum the stick ; the stick began to beat the dog ; the dog 
began to bite the kid ; the kid began to go ; and the old 
woman got home again. 



THE KING'S GARDEN. 

Tins is very much like the House that Jack Built. One 
may try to say it alone, and pay a forfeit for any mistake ; or 
it may be said by little girls in a circle successively. The first 
passes a key to the next one, saying, ** I sell you the key of 
the kind's garden ; *' the next passes it, and says^ ** I sell you 
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the string, that ties the key of the king's garden ; " the third 
says, ** I sell jou the rat, that gnawed the string, that ties the 
key of the king's garden ; " the fourth says, " I sell you the 
cat, that caught the rat, that gnawed the string, that ties the 
key of the king's garden ; " the fifth says, <* I sell you the dog, 
that hit the cat, that caught the rat, that gnawed the string, 
that ties the key of the king's garden.'* My young readers 
can add as much to it as they please. 



S^toflar CEfamts of iWemorg, fn JFremfi- 

MA VILLE DE ROME. 

1. Je vous vends ma villa de Rome ; dans cette ville il y a 
une rue ; dans cette rue il y a une maison ; dans cette maison 
il y a une cour ; dans cette cour il y a un jardin ; dans ce jardin 
il y a un escalier ; sur cet escalier il y a une chamhre ; dans 
cette chamhre il y a un lit ; pr^s de ce lit il y a une table ; sur 
cette table il y a un tapis ; sur ce tapis il y a une cage ; dans 
cette cage il y a un oiseau. 

2. L' oiseau dit, '' Je suis dans la cage ; " la cage, '' Je suis 
sur le tapis ; " le tapis, " Je suis sur la table ; " la table, ** Je 
suis aupres du lit ; " le lit dit, *• Je suis dans la chamhre ; " la 
chamhre, ** Je suis sur Tescalier ; " Tescalier, ** Je suis dans 

Je jardin ; " Je jardin, ** Je suis dans la maison ; " la maison, 
' Je BU18 dans la rue. ' ' VoiU ma mile de Row* -tieudue. 
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LE JARDIN DE MA TANTE. 



Il yient du jardin de ma tante — 0, qu'il est beau le jardin 
de ma tante ! Dans le jardin de ma tante, il y a un arbre — 
0, qu'il est beau I'arbre du jardin de ma tante ! Dans Tarbre 
dtt jardin de ma tante il y a un trou — 0, qu'il est beau le trou, 
de I'arbre, du jardin de ma tante ! Dans le trou, de Tarbre, du 
jardin de ma tante, il y a un nid — 0, qu'il est beau le nid, 
da trou, de I'arbre, du jardin de ma tante ! Dans le nid, du 
trou, de I'arbre, du jardin de ma tante, il y a un oiseau — 0, 
qa'il est beau I'oiseau du nid, du trou, de Tarbre, du jardin de 
ma tante. 

L'oiseau du nid, du trou, de I'arbre, du jardin de ma tante, 
porte dans son bee un billet, ou ces mots sont Merits : *' Je 
vous aime." 0, qu'ils sont doux ces mots, ** Je vous aime," 
qui sont Merits sur le billet portd dans le bee, de l'oiseau, du 
nid, du trou, de I'arbre, du jardin de ma tante ! 



In tbe following games it is difficult to speak the words, as 
well as to remember them : — 

THE TWISTER TWISTING. 

When a twister twisting would twist him a twist, 
For twisting his twist three twists he will twist ; 
But if one of his twists untwists from the twist, 
The twist untwisting untwists the tv<ivgX. 
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THE SAME IN PRENCH. 

LE CORDIER CORDANT. 

QuAND un cordier cordant veut accorder sa cordc ; 
Pour sa corde accorder trois cordons il accorde ; 
Mais si Tun des cordons de la corde dScorde, 
Le cordon decordant fait d^corder la corde. 

PETER PIPER 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers ; 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ; 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 

Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ? 

ROBERT ROWLEY. 

Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round ; 

A round roll Robert Rowley rolled round. 

Where rolled the round roll Robert Rowley rolled roimd ? 

SIMILAR sentences IN PRENCH. 

IL M'EtTT PLUS PLU. 

Etant sorti sans paraplme, il m'eiLt plus plu qu*il plut plus 
t6t. 

TON THfi. 

A Frenchman having taken herb tea for a cough, his neigh- 
Ifour asked him, '' Ton Th6, t'a t'il 6t^ ta toux ? " 
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SI J'^TAIS POMME. 

''Si j* etais petite pomme d'api, je me depetite-pomme- 
d'apierais, comme j e pourrais. " The second one must repeat this, 
word for word ; and the third must ask, *' Et vous, si vous etiez 
petite pomme d*api, comment vous depetite-pomme-d*apieriez- 
Yous ? " The fourth must repeat this without mistake. 

DIDON DINA. 
DiDON dina, dit-on, du dos d*un dodu dindon. 

SI J'^TAIS PETIT POT DE BEURRE, 

** Si j'^tais petit pot de beurre, je me ddpetit-pot-de-beurre- 
rais comme je pourrais.*' The next time going round, **Et 
Yous, si vous 6tiez petit pot de beurre, comment vous depetit- 
pot-de-beurriez-vous ? ** 

GROS, GRAS, GRAIN D'ORGE. 

**Gros gras grain d'orge, quand te degrogragrain-d'orgeri- 
seras-tu ? " Second time going round : ** Je me d^grogra- 
grain-d'orgeriserai, quand tous les autres gros gras grains 
d'orge se ddgrogragrain-d'orgeriseront. " 



The following games are trials of the strength of memory, 
and are to be played as the House that Jack Built. 

A GAPING, WIDE-MOUTHED, WADDLING FROG. 
One little girl^ handing an orange, oc ^\£<]\!c&^%^^'^^s^'^^ 
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to her little neighbour, says, " Take this I ** the next answei 
'* What's this ? '* to which she replies : — 

A gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling frog. 
The second girl does likewise to a third ; adding, 

Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 
With a gaping, wide-mouthed, &c. 

and so on until the whole be exhausted. 

Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 

Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 

With a gaping, &c. 

- Four horses stuck in a bog ; 
Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 
Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 
With a gaping, <fcc. 

Five puppies buy a rounded ball, 
Which daily for their breakfast call ; 
Four horses stuck in a bog ; 
Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 
Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 
With a gaping, <fec. 

Six beetles against the wall, 
Close by an old woman's apple-stall : 
Five puppies buy a rounded ball, 
Which daily for their breakfast call ; 
JFour boraes stuck in a bog ; 
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Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 

Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 

With a gaping, &c. 

Seven lobsters in a dish^ 

As fresh as any heart could wish ; 

Siz beetles against the wall, 

Close by an old woman's apple stall ; 

Five puppies buy a rounded ball, 

Which daily for their breakfast call ; 

Four horses stuck in a bog ; 

Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 

Two pudding ends would choke a dog ; 

With a gaping, &c. 

Eight joiners in a joiner's stall. 

Working with their tools and all ; 

Seven lobsters in a dish, 

As fresh as any heart could wish ; 

Six beetles against the wall. 

Close by an old woman's apple stall ; 

Five puppies buy a rounded ball. 

Which daily for their breakfast call ; 

Four horses stuck in a bog ; 

Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 

Two pudding^nds would choke a dog ; 

With a gaping, &c* 
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Wme peacocks in the air, 

I wonder how they all came there, 

I don't know, and I don't care ; 

Eight joiners in a joiner's stall, 

Working with their tools and all ; 

Seven lohsters in a dish, 

As fresh as any heart could wish ; 

Six heetles against the wall. 

Close hy an old woman's apple stall ; 

Five puppies huy a rounded hall, 

Which daily for their hreakfast call ; 

Four horses stuck in a hog ; 

Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 

Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 

With a gaping, &c. 

Ten comets in the sky, 

Some low and some high ; 

Nine peacocks in the air, 

I wonder how they all came there, 

I don't know, and I don't care ; 

Eight joiners in a joiner's stall. 

Working with their tools and all ; 

Seven lobsters in a dish, 

As fresh as any heart could wish ; 

Six beetles against the wall, 

Close by an old woman's apple stall ; 
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Fire puppies buy a rounded ball. 
Which daily for their breakfast call ; 
Four horses stuck in a bog ; 
Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 
Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 
With a gaping, &c. 

Eleven ships sailing on the main. 

Some bound for France, and some for Spain ; 

I wish them all safe home again ; 

Ten comets in the sky. 

Some low and some high ; 

Nine peacocks in the air, 

I wonder how they all came there, 

I don't know, and I don't care ; 

Eight joiners in a joiner's stall, 

Working with their tools and all ; 

Seven lobsters in a dish. 

As fresh as any heart could wish ; 

Six beetles against the wall, 

Close by an old woman's apple stall ; 

Five puppies buy a rounded ball. 

Which daily for their breakfast call ; 

Four horses stuck in a bog ; 

Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 

Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 

With a gaping, &c. 

11 'I 
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Twelve huntsmen with horns and hounds, 

Hunting over other men's grounds ; 

Eleven ships sailing on the main, 

Some hound for France and some for Spain, 

I wish them all safe home again ; 

Ten comets in the sky, 

Some low and some high ; 

Nine peacocks in the air, 

I wonder how they all came there, 

I don't know, and I don't care ; 

Eight joiners in a joiner s stall. 

Working with their tools and all ; 

Seven lobsters in a dish. 

As fresh as any heart could wish ; 

Six beetles against the wall. 

Close by an old woman's apple stall ; 

Five puppies buy a rounded ball, 

Which daily for their breakfast call ; 

Four horses stuck in a bog ; 

Three monkeys tied to a clog ; 

Two pudding-ends would choke a dog ; 

With a gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling frog. 



Whoever reads this singular composition, will, I am sure, 

be of Harry's opinion, in Miss Edgeworth's ** Harry and 

Lucy Concluded." Do you remember Harry and Lucy's trial 

ofmemorjr ? If jovL don% I will repeat it for you :— -*• It is 
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much more difficult to learn nonsense than sense/' said Harry ; 
<« there is something in sense to help one out.*' '* Unless it be 
droll nonsense," said Lucy ; <' but when it is droll, the 
diyersion helps me to remember/' Harry doubted even this. 
Their father said he would, if they liked it, try the experiment, 
by repeating for them some droll nonsense, put together by 
Mr. Foote, a humourous writer, for the purpose of trying the 
memory of a man who boasted that he could learn anything 
by rote, on once hearing it. "Oh 1 do let us hear it," cried 
Lucy, "and try us." "Let us hear it," said Harry; "but 
I am sure I shall not be able to learn it.*' "It will be no 
great loss if you do not,** said his father. Harry's power of 
attention, which he had prepared himself to exert to the 
utmost, was completely set at defiance, when his father, as 
fast as he could utter the words, repeated the following 
nonsense : — 

" So she went into the garden to out a cabbage leaf, to make 
an apple-pie ; and at the same time a great she-bear, coming 
up the street, pops his head into the shop. What ! no soap ? 
So he died, and she very imprudently married the barber ; and 
there were present the Picninnies, and the Joblilies, and the 
Garyulies, and the grand Panjandrum himself, with the little 
round button at top ; and they all fell to playing the game of 
catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of 
their boots." 

" Gunpowder at the heels of their boots! — horrible non- 
sense ! " cried Harry ; while Lucy, rolling with laughter, and 
laughing the more at Harry's mdigti«i\i\Qiu^ Q^^Jq ^wis&^rA.^^'^ 
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not dark, that she might see his face. *' But can either of 
you repeat it ? " said their mother. Lucy was sure that if it 
had not been for the grand Panjandrum, she should have 
been able to say it ; but she had seen a Dutch tulip, called 
the grand Panjandrum, that morning, and she was so sur- 
prised at meeting his strange name again, and so diverted 
by his little round button at top, that she could think of 
nothing else ; besides, laughing hindered her from hearing the 
name of all the company present at the barber's wedding ; 
but she perfectly well remembered the Picninnies ; and she 
knew why she did — because their name was something like 
Piccanini : and this word had been fixed in her head by a 
droll anecdote she had heard of a negro boy, who, when he 
was to tell his master that Mr. Gosling had called upon him 
and could not recollect his name, said he knew the gentleman 
was a Mr. Goose Piccanini, 

** So Lucy," said her father, ** you see that even with 
yourself, you seem to belong to one of the numerous family of 
the goose piccaninies ; there is always some connection of 
ideas, or sounds, which helps to fix even nonsense in the 
memory." 

** Papa, will you be so very good as to repeat it once 
more ! " 

** Now, Harry, let us try." 

*' I would rather learn a Greek verb,' ' replied Harry ; ** there 

is some sense in that. Papa, could you repeat one ! " '^ I could 

lajr son, but I will not now ; let your sister amuse herself with 

^^0 Srand PaDJandrvLin ; and do no not\)e loo ^wi^^'QAxt^* It 
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is Bweet to talk nonsense in season. Always sense would make 
Jack a dull boy." 

The grand Panjandrum was repeated once more ; and this 
time Harry did his best, and remembered what she went into 
the garden to cut for an apple pie ; and he mastered the great 
she-bear, and the no soap ; but, for want of knowing who died, 
he never got cleverly to the marriage with the barber. Lucy, 
less troubled about the nominative case, went on merrily, 
*' and she very imprudently married the barber ; " but just as 
she was triumphantly naming the company present, and had 
got to the Joblilies, their attention was suddenly interrupted ; 
and the grand Panjandrum was forgotten. 



FORFEITS. 



It is extremely difficult to find such forfeits as are neither 
dangerous nor unladylike. The following are the hest selection 
I have heen able to make. 

To laugh in one comer, cry in another, and sing in a third. 

To stand in the middle of the room, and first make up a very 
wofiil face, then a very merry one ; if it be in the evening, a 
lamp must be held in the hand. 

To perform the laughing gamut, without pause or mistake, 

thus : — 

ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

Rub one hand on your forehead, at the same time you strike 
the other on your heart, without changing the motion of either 
for an instant. 

Two may play at forfeits together in this way ; they stand in 

separate comers of the room ; one begins to walk toward the 

other with her handkerchief at her eyes, saying, in a dismal 

tone, "The King of Morocco is dead I '' T^V^'^ ^^^l'« i^aaaing 
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by her, in the same attitude, sobs out, '* Sad news ! sad 
news ! '' Again passing in the same way, they both repeat, 
'* Alas ! alas ! " This must be done without laughing. 

To keep silence, and preserve a sober face, for two or five 
minutes, whatever is said or done by your companions. 

To stand up in a chair, and make whatever motions or 
grimaces you are ordered, without laughing. Young ladies 
should be very particular never to exact anything awkward or 
improper. 

Kiss your shadow in every comer of the room, without 
bughing. 

Repeat, without mistake, any difficult sentence which your 
companions appoint. 

Make two lines of rhyme ; or, if one line be given, find a 
rhyme to it. 

Say ^70 flattering things to the one who sits next you, 
without making use of the letter L. 

Pay a compliment and undo it after, to every one present. 

The one who is to pay a forfeit stands with her face to 
the wall ; one behind her makes signs suitable to a kiss, a 
pinch, and a box on the ear, and asks her whether she chooses 
the first, the second, or the third : whichever it happens to 
be, is given to her. The blows and the pinches must not be 
too hard. 

Imitate, without laughing, such animals as your companions 
name. 



ACTIVE EXERCISES. 




This game u daogeroiu, unleH lued with discretion. Gi 

care Bbould be taken that the ropes are stroog and well secut 

and the seat fastened firml;^. Little girls should never 

ambitJouB to awing higher than amy oE ^^u wnu'^VDviiaft. 
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is at beet, a rery foolish ambition, and it may lead to danger- 
ous aooideate. Any little girl acts unpardonably who pushes 
ftnatber riolentlj while she is swinging. 



SKIPPING HOPE. 

This plaj should likewise be need with caution. It is a 

healthy exercise, and tends to make the form graceful ; but it 

a);ould be used with moderation. I have known instances of 

blood-Teseels burst by young ladies, who, in a silly attempt to 




skip a certain number of hundred times, have persevered in 
skipping after their strength was exhausted. There are several 
wajB ofelcipping a rope ; — 
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1 . Simply Bpringing and passing the rope tinder the feet with 
rapidity, once, twice, or even thrice. 

2. Crossing arms at the moment of throwing the rope. 

3. Passing the rope under the feet of two or three, who skip 

at once, standing close, and laying hands on each other's 
shoulders. 

4. The rope held hy two little girls, one at each end, and 
thrown over a third, who skips in the middle. 

The more difficult feats should not be attempted until the 
simpler ones are perfectly learned. A smooth hard surface 
should be chosen to skip upon, where there is nothing to 
entangle or obstruct the feet. 



LA GRACE. 



This is a new game, common in Germany, but introduced 
into this country from France. It derives its name from the 
graceful attitudes which it occasions* Two sticks are held in 
the hands across each other, like open scissors : the object is to 
throw and catch a small hoop upon these sticks. The hoop to 
be bound with silk, or ribbon, according to fancy. The game 
is played by two persons. When trying to catch the hoop, the 
sticks are held like scissors shut ; and opened when the hoop 
is thrown from you. In America it is called The Graces, or 
The Flying Circle. 



ACTIVE EXERCISES. 



CORONELLA. 



This is similar to Shuttlecock and Battledoor, but more 
difficult. Instead of striking the bird with a battledoor, two 
playera throw it and catch it with wooden cups made for the 
purpose. 



SHUTTLEpKK AND BATTLEDOOK. 

This game is too well uown to need much description. The 

shuttlecock, sometimes called the bird, is a little ball stuck full 




of feathers ; the battledoors are covered ^th parchment : aad 
the object of tbe plajrers is to keef tlw \iVt&. «si»us;^-^ ->««»£«£% 
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and repassiiig in the air, hy ineaaa of striking it with the 
battledoon. Some people become so expert at it, that they 
can keep it ap more than a thousand times, without once 
allowing it to fall. Little girls should not be afraid of being 
well tired : that will do them good ; but emcettive fatigue 
should be avoided, especially where it is quite unneceuary. 



CUP AND BALL. 

Hebe a wooden ball, with a hole in it, is used instead of a 

bird. A sUok is made with a oup at one end, and a point 




se the other. TJie object is to catch it in the cup, or on the 
pottt The cap and ball are faateaeA WgeftiM m\V «, ^v^vvi^. 
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SNOW-BALLING. 
I LIKE tluB exennse for the same reason that I do the pre- 
ceding — beciiiiBe it is played in the open air. Endurance of 
sold ia a vei; good thing : it makes the coastitution hardy. 
Bnt radeueas and violence must never be allowed in thie or 
say other game : little girls should never forget that they are 
miniature ladies. 



BOW AND ABBOW. 

Op all things in the world, health is the most important. 

I fear our little girls do not take sufficient exercise in the 

open air. The attitude in shooting ia Important. The heels 

\ 

\ 





should be a few inches apart ; the neck slightly curved, bo as 
to bring tiie bead a very little downward ; the left arm must 
be held ont quite straight to the wrist, which should be bent 
inward ; the bow is to be held easy in the hand ; and the 
arrow, wbea dnwn, should be cloW Vi *&a «». "^Vis. -n^ 
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hand afaould begin to drair the Btring, as the left ratses the 
bow. When the arrow is three partB drawn, take your aim, 
and keep your eje steadily fixed upon it : the point of the 
arrow should appear to the right of the mark you aim at ; the 
arrow u then drawn to a head, and let fly. The trunk of a 
tree, chalked at certain diatancee, will anawer for a target. 



CAIilSTH] 

This hard name ia giren to a gentler sort of gymnastica, 
suited to girls. The ezerciBes have been very generally 




introduced into tiie schools in England, and are gettbg 
into farour in Anienca. Many people think them dangerous, 
Itocause tbejr coofound them witK &ft ToAei eud more daring 
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gymnastics .jof boys; but such exercises are selected as are 
free from danger ; and it is belieyed that they tend to produce 
vigOTOUS muscles, graceful motion, and symmetry of form. 

OIBCULAB MOVEMENT OF THE ARMS. 

Fig. 1. In this exercise, one arm, at first hanging by the 
side, is moved backward ; it then passes up by the ear, and 
is brought down in front. The hand, which is kept folded, 
thus describes a circle from) the shoulder. 

This is first to be done with one arm, then with the other, 
and, lastly, with both together — slowly, steadily, and equably. 

POINTING TO THE GROUND. 

Fig, 2. The hands are first raised above the head, and then 
decline forward, the body bending ; and the performer points 
the hands as low toward the ground as possible, but without 
bending the legs. 

THE SPECTRE MARCH. 

Fig. 3. The hands are to be placed on the hips, the 
thumbs turned back, and the performers, raising themselves 
on their toes, are then to move forward by a rapid succes- 
sion of very small springs, keeping the whole frame as erect 
as possible. 

THE DANCING STEP. 

Fig, 4. The hands should be placed as before* A small hop 
is then to be made on the toes, with one foot^ the other coming 



forward and repeating the hop; and the performer thus 
advances, hy a hop and a Btep, with each foot altematelj. 

BXBBCIBEB WITH THE VAXD. 

The wand for this porpoae should be light and smooth, but 
not of a nature to bend. It is first to be taken hold of near 
the extremities, hy each hand, with the knucUea outward, aa 




shown in fy. 5; then nused to the perpendicular position of 

fy. 6, the right hand htang nppermoHt; the left then takes its 

place. This should be performed rapidly for some time. 

From the poBition fig, 6, the wand is to be raised above the 

Bead, ag abown m fig. 7 i it ia then to ^)e '^tAted behind, as in 
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^. 8 ; aai, finaDj retarned into the first position of the wand, 

by a reverse prepress of the ums, u in Jig, 9. 

The wand is to he held as hefore, except that the knuckles 
are tamed behind : it is then (see^. 10) to be raised parallel 
with the Bboulders, each hand being tnmed altematel j inward, 
so that the end of the wand passes between the fore-arm and 
the shoulder. 




It is then to be lifted above the head, as in fig. 11, anc 
broiight down behind, as in fig. 12. It is finally returned t( 
tie poBititm^. 9. These exercises should be repeated mau] 
tunet^ till the pupH ja rery expert tkui iK^vd. 



BORIZOKTAL BAB. 



The performer, taking hold of the horizontal har, swuij 
bu^ard and forward uDtil the siring is BuSoient to adn 




/ 



of taking tlie bands from the har, each time swing!: 
backward from it, and catching it agun ; but the I 
should he rdinqnialied only when in the poution describ 



THE XBlAHfiia, 

This is a Imt of wood, lapported at eaeh end l^ k oord. 
The two eords meet tt^ether at Mnne dietaneo abore, and 
imitiiig, pau orer a poUflj, bo that it maj bo fitstmed at anj 
height to Boit die peifbrmer. Fm the following exereius the 
bar should be about the hmght of the kneea. 

Firet, tor the oirele, tho bar ia held as in jE^. 14. 

The perfonner thai atepa ronnd en the toea, gradnallj 
incieaBing in reloa^i and bewring mine m the bar. 




STOOPIHfi FOBWABD. 

The bar, hanging in its natoral poaitiiHi, the hands are placed 
upon It, and the body lowered forward, so that the whole weight 
roBtB upon the hands and the toes : but one foot maj be brought 
« fflt/e forward, M iajig. 15. 



AOIITE EX£ItOISEB. 



BENBIHG BACEWAHD. 

Frpm the preceding position the bar is drawn inwardly, the 




feet ret^ their poBition, and, holding firmlj bj the bar, the 
body reclines backward to the poeition shown in jSgr. 16. 



Uany people object to dancing, because they consider it a 
waste of time ; but I beHeve it is only wrong when too mnch 
time is ^ven to it, to the neglect of more important duties. 
Children must have exercise ; and dancing is healthy, innocent, 
and elegant. Those who leam to dance when very young 
acquire an ease of motion that can be guned in no other way : 
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at a yerj early age the joiiitB bend easily ; and if a habit of 
moving gracefoUy is Aea aeqnired^ it is never lost. Little girls 
flhonld practise theb steps at borne every day ; it wiU serve for 
exercise and amnsementy and tend greatly to thdr improve- 
ment. Ghteat care sbonld be taken to torn the toes outward ; 
nothing is more awkward, either in walking or dancing, than 
feet that tnm inward. By taking a little pains, the instep will 
babitnally curve ontward the moment the foot is rused from the 
floor. The arma sboold never remain crooked, so as to give 
the elbows a sharp, inelegant ^pearance. Care should be 
taken to carry the shoulders back, and the head erect ; a dancer 
who stoops or rona her chin out, is a pitiful sight. Here I 
would tell those who are round shouldered, or carry their heads 
too much forward, of an excellent way to cure these bad habits : 
walk an hour or more, every day, with a large heavy book 
balanced on your head, without any assistance from your hands. 
The lower orders of Egyptian women are remarkable for walk- 
ing majestically and gracefully ; and it is because they con- 
stantly go down to the Nile, to bring up heavy burdens of water 
upon their heads. 

Lastly, never toss your feet about, or rise too high from the 
floor ; truly graceful dancing is gliding, not jumping. But, on 
the other hand, you must not walk round languidly and care- 
lessly, as if you had no interest in the dance. What is worthy 
of being done at all, is worthy of being done well. 




MOSS BASKETS. 
The body of the basket U made of pasteboard, round or oval, 
witb or without a handle, as jon fancj. It should be neatlj 
lined ; and some cover the outside 
with pale green paper, that any 
little interstices among the moss 
may look neatly. The handle 
should be sewed on the outside, 
that it maybe covered by the mosa. 
A great variety of dry mosses, of j 
different colours, may be put toge- 
ther so ftB to produce a beautiful effect. Some people prefer 
to sew them on, because they are so apt to fall off. To be 
fastened on with thick gum water, glue or paste. A very 
pretty imitation of moss baskets nay be made of unravelled 
worsted, of different colours, sewed on thickly in bunches. 
Where it is knit on purpose, it must be washed and dried by 
a gentle heat, in order to keep it curled. Each bunch should 
be made of three or four shades and colours, and this should 
be mingled in, ho as to avoid any striped or spotted appearance. 
The varieties of green, brown, and light blue, are the appro- 
priate colours ; a little black and white may be introduced with 
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good effect. I Iiave seen baskets of this kind filled with the 
ends of the unravelled worsted, on which reposed a few chalk 
eggs, coloured to look like birds' eggs* I thought them ex- 
tremely pretty ; but I should not have thought so, had they 
been real eggs, stolen firom a poor suffering bird. 



ALUM BASKETS. 



Success in these kinds of baskets depends somewhat upon 

chance ; for the crystals will sometimes form irregularly even 

when the utmost care has been taken. Dissolve alum in a 

little more than twice as much water as will be necessary for 

the depth of the basket, handle and all. Put in as much alum 

as the water wH dissolve ; when it will take no more, it is 

then called a MRhcrofed solution of alum ; when we say a thing 

is saturatedf we mean that it is as full as it can he. In this 

state it should be poured into a saucepan, or earthen jar 

(by no means put in iron), and slowly boiled until it is nearly 

half evaporated. The basket should then be suspended from 

a little stick, laid across the top of the jar, in such a manner 

that both basket and handle will be covered by the solution. 

It must be set away in a cool place, where not the slightest 

motion will disturb the formation of the crystals. The rectson 

the basket becomes encrusted is, that hot water will bold more 

alum in solution than cold water ; and, as it cools, the alum 

nrhJah the water will not hold rests on the basket. The frame 

^ajr be made in any shape youiauc^. 1\, y& \isma11y made of 



BASKETS. 

MDftll wire^ woren in and out like basket-work ; but many 
piefer a coinmon willow-basket for a frame ; whether it be wire 
or willoWy a rough surface must be produced by winding every 
part with thread or worsted. Bright yellow crystals may be 
produced by boiling gamboge, saffron, or turmeric, in the solu- 
tion ; and purple ones by a similar use of logwood ; of course, 
the colour will be more or less deep, according to the quantity 
uied. Splendid blue crystals may be obtained by preparing 
the sulphate of copper, commonly called blue vitriol, in the 
same manner that alum is prepared. Great care must be taken 
not to drop it upon your clothes. 

In order to have alum crystals very clean and pure, it is well 
to strain the solution through muslin, before it is boiled. 

A group of crystals of different colours forms a very pretty 
ornament for a chimney. They must be made by suspending 
some rugged substance, such as a peach-stone, a half-burned 
stick, &c., in the boiling solution. 



ALLSPICE BASKETS. 

The allspice berries shoilld be soaked in brandy, to softer 
them, and then holes should be 
made ihrough them. They are 
strung on slender wire, which is 
twisted into such a form as you 
please. To be woven in diamonds, 
or squares, or rows, as you fancy, 
A gold bead between every two berries gives a rich appears 
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to the basket. Around the top they sometimes twist semi- 
circles of berries, from which are suspended festoons of berries 
strung on silk, drooping over the outside. Lined or not, and 
ornamented with ribbons according to fancy. 



BEAD BASKETS. 

Vbbt pretty baskets are made in a similar way, of different- 
coloured beads strung upon wire. The wire should be strongly 
joined, and the place covered thick with sewing silk of the 
same colour as the beads. 



RICE, OR SHELL BASKETS. 

The frame is made of pasteboard, neatly lined ; it may be 
white, or any coloured paper you choose for a groundwork. 
It is then to be covered with grains of rice, bugles of different 
colours, or very small delicate shells, put on with gum, and 
arranged in such figures as suit your fancy. 



WAFER BASKETS. 

Frame made of cardboard, and bound neatly at the edges 

with gilt paper. Take the smallest wafers you can get ; keep 

a whole one for the groundwork ; cut another in halves ; wet 

the edge of one of the halves, and stick it upright through the 

middle of the whole one ; cut the other half into two quarters, 

fret the two Btraigbt sides, and ip\ace \JafeTCi wv ^w^i\^^ ^^ the 
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hilf wafer ; Uiis forms a kind of rosette* When you have 

mongh prepared, wet the bottoms of the whole 

wafers, and fasten them on the basket in such 

forma as you please. It looks very pretty to have 

the whole wafers of one colour, and the rosette of 

another. If you prefer stars to simple rosettes, 

you can make them by placing six quarters around 

the half, instead of two. The wafers should be exactly of a 

siae^ and cut perfectly even. The handle may be decorated 

in the same manner as the basket ; but, if it be likely to be 

handled much, it will be better to ornament it with ribbon. 




MELON SEED BASKETS. 
MusK-M£L0N seeds strung on wire form very pretty baskets. 



FEATHER BASKETS. 

Take any beautiful-coloured feathers you can find, and cut 
off the quill part. Make the bottom of your 
basket of cardboard ; cut it into what shape 
you choose ; at the edges perforate it with 
little holes; through these holes pass the 
feathers, having a little of the quill left, and 
cut perfectly even, so that the basket will stand 
well. For the top, bend a piece of wire into the same shape 
as the bottom, but rather larger ; then fasten the feathers to 
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it at regular diitanoea. It looks more neatlj to have the irire 
wound with ooloored sewing lilk. If ;fou fane; It, a wire or 
pasteboard tiandle may be made, oovered with fimall feathers. 
The bottom may be plun, or lined with gold paper, or hare a 
rice-paper bird, or botterfly, upon it. 



CLOVE BASKETS. 

The berry is taken off ; the long part of the clere is so^ed 

in braudj, perforated with a needle, and etrung on wire, in 

diamoDda, sqaares, rows, or any other way you can devise, 

This forms a very fragrant basket. 



STRAW BASKETa 
PitOCDBEa little bundleof straws of the same ei 



i ; cut them 



all the length you wish the height of ; 
must use sharp b 
delicately : if the i 
split, they are uBeleaa. 
Cardboard most f( 
' of the baskets ; the b 
' and the top cut c 
than half an inch i 
holes most be made f( 
straws. If yoQ wish to have the basket aa latge at the bottom 
aa at the top, cut your pieces of cardboard of the some size ; 
batifj^ou wish it amaller at bottom, cut them thus :— 




yonr basket to be ; you 

I, and handle them 

straws are broken, or 



form the top and bottom 
bottom must be wliole, 
a circle little more 
wide near the edges ; 
reception of the 
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Observe, that when the top is larger 
than the bottom, there must be just as 
many holes in one as in the other, and of 
course they will be farther apart* 

Remember to have an even number of holes, else when you 
pass your ribbon in and out, two straws will come together. 
Put your straws through the holes you have prepared, and if 
you find them rather loose, touch them with gum ; leave them 
about half an inch above the paper at top, and below it at 
bottom. The edges of the paper may either be bound neatly 
with gilt paper, or cut in little points, vines, &o. After you 
have arranged your straw, take quite narrow ribbon, of any 
colour you fancy, and pass it over and under the straws 
alternately, like basket-work ; ever observing that the straw 
passed under in the first row, must be passed over in the 
second row, and so on. Handles of cardboard, made to corre- 
spond with top and bottom. Bows of ribbon to conceal where 
the handle is fastened. A little painting at the bottom, 
and a vine round the margin and handle, add to the beauty 
of the basket. 



LAVENDER BASKETS. 

In England we make baskets in the same way 
of stalks of lavender instead of straw. Those who 
have seen them say they are prettier, and very 
fragrant. 
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BASKETS OF laLLIHET AND STRAW. 

The frame is niade of caardlK>ardy cat in such fashion as yotr 
shoose. The easiest kind to m4ke are where the fonr sides are 
learly square, only each one slantedy so as to make the basket 
imaller at the bottom than at the top : the cover then rests 
ipon a square surface. Pieces of millinet should be cut just 
;he size of the cardboard ; straw must be split even, in the 
tame manner they prepare it for braiding bonnets ; the shreds 
yf straw are then passed in and out through the holes of the 
nillinet, crossways, so as to form into little diamonds. The 
cardboard and millinet are then fastened together ; the sides of 
;he basket joined, and neatly Mid tastefally bound ; the cover 
>ut on with little ribbon hinges* Handles of ribbon. If you 
ike a coloured groundwork, put fancy paper upon your card- 
}oard, before you fasten the millinet on it. This makes a very 
irm basket. The other kinds I have mentioned are fragile 
things, intended rather for ornament than use. 



PAPER BALL BASKETS. 

The frame is made of card paper ; little rolls of paper, about 
Eks large as a quill, and as long as your nail, are stuck all 
a,bout, in the same manner- as shells and bugles are put on ; 
these little rolls are made to keep together by means of gum 
ra^/e. When of different coloured paper, and neatly made; 
ir ^re rather pretty. 
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PAPER ROSETTE BASKETS. 

These are the prettiest of all paper baskets^ but I believe it 
is impossible to describe or paint them in such a way as will 
enable you to make them ; you must see them done, in order 
to understand how they are made. Four 
strips of paper are cut very even, about 
the width of very narrow tape ; each is 
doubled nearly in the middle, one half 
being left half an inch longer than the 
other ; one doubling must be put through 
the other, and repassed so as to form a per- 
fect little platform of four squares, thus: — 

In this engraving the dark parts are intended to show 
the longest strips of paper, which come down below the 
others. 

No. 1 must be doubled under, 
even with the square, and come out 
by the side of 3 ; 2 must pass un- 
der, and come out by the side of 4 ; 
4 must pass under, and come out 
by the side of 2 ; and 3 must pass 
under, through the little basket- 
work square, and come by 1 ; 
thus : — 

Then take each of the pa^iB, &c^\. o\i wi^ >sAfc> «^^ '^''^ 
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on the other, and turn them into a point, after the manner of 
tape trimming, thus : — 

1 is a point just turned haokward : 
2 is • strip turned hack and brought 
front agun, so that the two edges of 
the two points meet; and 3 is these 
two points doubled together, and made 
into one : each point, when finished, 
is threaded through the basket-work in the centre. The ends 
then come in the middle ; here they must be again twisted 
into points, and threaded through tiie squares ; this forms a 
perfect rosette. The ends that hang all around 
the rosette must not be cut off ; thej serve to 
thread through other rosettes, and join them all 
in a firm web. You can put them on three, or 
four, or five deep, according to the size of your 
rosettes, and the height of your baskets. 
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IMITATION CHINA. 

Choose prettily shaped tumblers of clear glass ; colour an 

engraving as much like china as you can } place it in a 

tumbler ; ciit it to the shape ; bind the glass and the paper 

together at the top with gold paper edging ; and put a narrow 

binding of gilt paper at the bottom, so as to conceal the glass 

effectually. The paper will not fit, unless it be cut into two 

pieces; and where these two pieces join at the side, you must 

put a strip of gold paper on the outside, to conceal it. Some 

paint a little device on the side opposite the painting ; and 

others prefer putting in delicate coloured paper. You should 

be careful to get no paste on your paper before you put it 

into the tumbler ; if you do, it will touch the glass and dry in 

spots. No paste is needed at the bottom. A piece of white 

paper, a little larger than the bottom of the tumbler, cut at 

the edges, so as to be bent up round the sides, should be put 

in at the bottom ; if you touch the edges of this piece with 

paste, it must be done very lightly ; for if the paste runs down, 

and gets between the glass and the paper, it will make sad 

work. When it is finished, not one in a hundred could tell It 

from French china, without close exwi!M!i».\A.wi. ^x.Nss^^'st ^sos^ 
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size Bm&Iler can be placed inside, for water and flowers : but 
great care must be used in filling it, lest the water run over the 
edge and spoil the engraying; 




STRAW COTTAGK 

Out a piece of card board for the bottom, and make holes at the 
edges for the straw to pass through, in the same manner as in 

the straw baskets. For the roof, bend a piece 
of thick drawing-paper hito the proper shape ; 
along each side of it make holes for the straws 
to pass through ; by leaving a wide margin to 
the roof, it will overhang the sides, and form the 
eaves. Press some straws flat, and gum them on each side of 
the roof, in rows. For the two ends called gables, cut a piece 
of paper to fit into the roof ; fasten it among the straws that 
come up from the side ; and ornament it with straw, like the 
roof. A chimney of coloured pasteboard may be let in if you 
like. A good effect may be produced by forming the sides of 
card-paper, on which are painted doors, windows, &c., like the 
interior of a cottage ; if it be well contrived, the straws will 
appear like a portico round it. Little temples, summer-houses, 
and pagodas, may be made after a similar fashion, with round, 
or six-sided roofs, and an acorn, or some little ornament, 
gummed upon the top. A cottage looks pretty with very, very 
little arti£cial lowers, introduced among the straws, to imitate 
froodblne. 



'i 
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ALUMET3. 
These ornamental papers are principally for show, although 
the avowed purpose is to light cigars, lamps, &c. There is 
a great variety in the manner of making them. Douhle a 
strip of paper ahout an inch wide ; cut it across the width in 
very fine rows ; begin to cut at the double edge, and leave 
about the width of your nail uncut at the opposite edge. 
When wound round and round little rolls of paper, prepared 
for the purpose, they have a very pretty appearance : paper 
cut and wound in the same way, of different widths, makes a 
pleasing variety ; two papers of diflferent colours wound on 
the same stem, or gold paper and white paper wound together, 
are very beautiful. Another kind is made by cutting papers 
about an inch and a half or two inches long, into the shape of 
feathers, and then feathering the edges by very fine cuttings ; 
roll them over your finger, so as to make them curve grace- 
fully ; and tie three or four of them upon the stem you have 
prepared ; they will droop over, like feathers in a cap. Another 
kind is made of very narrow strips of paper, not wider than 
fine bobbin, wound tight round a knitting needle, so as to 
make them curl prettily, and then tied in clusters upon a stem. 
The stems are rolls of paper about as large as a quill, pasted 
so as to keep them from unrolling ; they should be nearly as 
tall again as the vase in which they are placed ; some of the 
drooping ones should be made shorter, so as to fall carelessly 
over the sides of the vase. The Imitation China forms a T^rett^ 
receptacle for these ornaments. 
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PAPER SCREENS. 

Take two sheets of fancy paper, coloured on both sides ; cut 
them into halves, and paste them neatly into one long strip. 
Bind one edge neatly with gold paper. Crimp 
it in fine plaits, smaller than those of a fan ; 
pass a needleful of sewing silk through the 
unbound edge, and draw it up close together. 
Procure an ebony or gilded handle ; gum it 
firmly on, taking eare that it covers the »part 
where the paper is jcnned ; for the sake of 
strength it should go rather beyond the centre. 
It should be covered on the back part, where 
it is fastened to the screen, with paper of the same colour, 
neatly and firmly fastened down on each side of it. A gilt 
star, a cameo wafer, or some other pretty ornament, may be 
gummed upon both sides of the centre. Narrow ribbon orna- 
ments the handle. 




PAPER CUTTINGS. 

What is called honeycomb is made by a very simple and easy 
process. Double your paper over and over in folds, till you 
come to the end of it ; if you wish to have the interstices of 
the paper small and delicate, you must do the paper up in 
narrow folds ; if you wish to do coarse work, fold it in large 
divjsionB, Bememher it is not to be plaited like a shirt ruffle, 
or a fan, but folded over and o«er. "NfTVicii ^<fe ^«^«^ \^ t^dy. 
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cut it slanting, nearly across the width, leaving a little uncut, 
to hold it together ; then turn your paper hottom upward, and 
cut nearly across the other way ; and so on. When it is cut 



it looks thus : 



A/V\A/V\AA I ^-''^^"^^ 



open the folds, and stretch it gently, and it presents a very good 
resemhlance of a honeycomb. Strips of light green paper cut 
in this way, and huug in festoons about mirrors, pictures, 
entry lamps, <Sz;c., look very pretty. In England, they fasten 
sheets of paper together and cut them in this way, to throw 
over the fronts of grates during the summer season. 



HEART, DART, AND KEY. 

A HEART, an arrow, and a key, may be joined together, so as 
to make it appear as if they could not be taken apart without 
tearing them, thus : — 




The heart is cut into five or six ribs in the centre, thus :• 
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The arrow is made with a head at each end, thoa : — 




^ 



The key is cut aa nmch like a real key as possible, thus : — 



<^ 



Take one of the ribs cut in the heart ; pass it through the 
handle of the key, far enough to admit of slipping one head of 
the arrow through the rib on the other side of the key ; then 
double the arrow in the middle, and slip the rib back to its 
place. The handle of the key should be small, and the arrow- 
head large, so as to make the puzzle greater ; for it seems as if 
the arrow must have gone through the key, when, in fact, 
it only goes through one of the long doubled ribs of the heart. 
If the head of the dart be at all crumpled, it should be care- 
fully made smooth. 



FOLDED PAPERS. 



There aro a variety of things made for the amusement of 

small children, \>j cutting and folding paper, such as boats, 

soldiers' hata, birds, chairs, tables, \)a»\Le\,^, &.(i., but they are 
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very difficult to describe ; and any little girl who wishes to 
make them, can learn of some obliging friend in a very few 
moments. Speaking of them makes me think of a fretful little 
child, who twisted a paper hat up, and put it in her ear ; then, 
recollecting her mother had told her it was very dangerous to 
put things in her ear, she ran screaming and crying '* Mother! 
mother ! I Ve got a cocked-up-hat in my ear ! " 



THE THREE CROSSES. 



Take a piece of paper half as long again as it is broad. 
First, fold it thus : — Second, fold it thus : — 




/\ 



Third, double it in the mid- 
dle, lengthways, thus : — 



A 



Fourth, double it again in 
the middle, thus : — 



A 



When it is doubled in this manner, cut lengthways, directly 
through the middle, and at one stroke q£ t\^^ ^^^^s«.^ ^'ss^ 
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will have three crosses, with the blocks and superscription, 
which place thus : — 



DC 



CI 



nPz3 



2 D 



Era 



."" 



CANDLE ORNAMENTS. 

These ornaments resemble a circle of 
y' ^ i green leaves. They are made very simply. 

Here is an engraving of it : — 



Double a piece of paper lengthways, and 
then across, so as to make four thicknesses. 



! I 



^1 



The dotted lines show the open^ or 
cut sides of the paper ; the others 
are whole. Cut the leaves as marked 



<^"' "^ /r. *''^'~**^> in the engraving, observing, that the 
7 M V ^'^ edges come on the uncut side of the 



i^ 




paper. When opened, this will be 
the appearance : — 



Bach of the leaves must then be doubled down through the 
ojiddle, and cnmped £ne with a duXl ijjeiiksoi^, w ^iaaJi.^^\s of 
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scUsors. If jou wiah to make them of the bright grass green 
iisuaDy sold, drop aeven or eight green kernels of coffee into 
a cup half full of white of egg, and let it remain all night. 
In the moming, mix this with melted epermaceti, and dip 
yoiir papers into it while it is warm. It will produce a bril- 
liant green. To sare this trouble green paper may be bought 
for the purpose. Gamboge, used instead of coffee, mokes a 
fine yellow. 



LACE-WORK CUTTINGS. 
The beauty of these depends much upon the taste and in- 
genuity of the artist ; however, if cut Mith anj tolerable skill, 
they look very pretty. Do tissue paper up in folds three or 
four inches wide. In the first place, with pencil and ruler, 
mark the outside of the fold all over in little diamonds ; then 
sketch with a pencil any pattern you fancy : perhaps a bunch 
of grapes at the bottom, and a wreath of roses and leaves 
running up through the centre. Between the figures, cut out 
all your little diamonds ; hut 1 
very careful not to cut them i 
the figures. This engraving shows ! 
the appearance of the paper after I 
it is cut ; the dark shades s 
where the paper is cut out ; t 
white is where it is left whole. Three or four leaves arranged 
in a circle, cut with some rich pattern, form a v«t^ tsa'jdiaSv 
oruament for coniUeatickB. A.'ho\Q \& tasi&a ^a ■CwtL-yssfsw ^ 
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the paper, for the candle, and the leaves droop gracefully over 
the side. This work should he done with small sharp scissors. 
As you cut through all the folds at once, one line of cuttings 
finishes the whole. The beauty of these ornaments is greatly 
increased by dipping the paper into melted spermaceti after 
they are cut. The spermaceti should be melted in a large 
dish, so that every part of the paper may touch it ; the less 
spermaceti there is used, the better, provided there is enough 
to touch every part of the paper. Some people obtain glass- 
dust from the glass-house, and, after making it very fine, 
sprinkle it on while the spermaceti is warm. There is glass- 
dust of all colours. It looks very brilliant, but is apt to fall off 
in a warm room. A sheet of tissue paper may be folded into 
four, as described in page 201 ; a bunch of grapes and leaves 
may then be drawn from the doubled comer down towards the 
open corner, leaving the quarter part of a diamond at the dou- 
ble comer, for space to put the candle in. Be careful to have 
each grape, tendril, &c., join upon another, else it will fall 
apart when cut. When opened, four of these rich clusters will 
hang from the diamond in the centre, in the middle of which a 
hole should be made for the candle. The clusters should be 
about a quarter of a yard deep. 



ENGRAVED EGG SHELLS. 



>Sir£TCH a landscape, or any design you please, upon the 
sheJJ, with melted tallow, or clear grease of any kind ; then let 
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the eggs soak in very strong vinegar, until the acid has cor- 
roded those parts not touched with oily matter ; when taken 
out, your drawings will stand out from the shell, in what is 
called relief • 



THE LEAD TREE. 

Put into a large pint phial ahout half an ounce of sugar of 
lead, and fill it to the hottom of the neck with rain water. 
Then suspend hy a hit of silk, fastened also to the cork, a piece 
of zinc wire, two or three inches long, so that it may hang as 
nearly in the centre as possible. Place the phial where it will 
not be disturbed, and beautiful branching crystals of lead will 
form all round the zinc. 



THE TIN TREE. 



This is produced in the same way ; only, instead of sugar 
of lead, use three drachms of muriate of tin, and ten drops of 
nitric acid, and let them dissolve well, before yon put the zinc 
wire in. The tin tree is more brilliant than the lead. 



THE SILVER TREK 

Put four drachms of nitrate of silver into a phial of rain 
water ; then drop in about an ounce of mercury, and let it 
remain very quiet. This is sometimes called the tree of Diana. 
There is a close afiinity, or attract\oii^\i^\w^sQ.^<^'a^J^^^"'=^**^ 
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in the above experiments, and the zinc suftpended in the solu- 
tions : and that is the reason thej separate fo)m the water, and 
cling around the wire. 



IMPRESSIONS OF BUTTERFLIES. 

If you find a dead butterfly, cut off the wings and lay them 
upon clean, paper, in the form of the insect when flying. 
Spread some clean thick gum water on another piece of paper, 
and press it on the wings ; the Utile coloured downy substance 
will adhere to it ; then lay a piece of white paper upon the 
top of the gummed paper, and rub it gently with your finger, 
or the smooth handle of a knife. A perfect impression of 
the wings will be thus taken. The body must be drawn and 
painted in the space between the wings. 



IMPRESSIONS OF LEAVES. 

Dip a piece of white paper in sweet oil, and hold it over the 
lamp, until it is veiy thoroughly blackened with smoke ; place 
a green leaf upon the black surface, and let it remain pressed 
upon it for a few moments ; then put it between two pieces of 
white paper, and press it in a book, with something heavy 
upon the top of it. When taken out, one of the papers will 
have received a perfect impression of the leaf, with all its little 
veins. Some think the impression is more distinct, if a little 
Jaznpblaek and. oii be passed lightly over the leaf, with a hair 
pencil, inatead of smoking it over a lam]^. 
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LACE LEAVES. 

/ have tried this experiment withovi success; hv/t as I find it in a very 
dever French hooJSf I give it to my yovmg readers, hoping they may have 
letter swcess thtm I have had. 

Soak healthy green oak leaves in water, for twenty-four 
hours ; during this time, draw leaves, hirds, or anything you 
please, upon card-paper ; cut them out neatly, and pass over 
them a light sizing of glue, paste, gum-arahic, or white of egg. 
Then take the leaves out of the water, wipe them, and press 
them on the cuttings you have just covered with glue. Let 
them dry together ; and then strike upon the green leaf with a 
hard stiff hrush. The leaf, heing softened hy soaking in the 
water, will soon present nothing but a web of little fibres, 
resembling lace. The green portion of the leaf remains fast- 
ened upon the card-paper, and, when unglued, it is said to look 
like embroidery. 



FLY CAGES. 



Bristles fastened together with bees*-waz, in the form of 
cages, of all patterns, used to be very common in old times. 
Wherever the bristles joined, a scrap of red or black merino, 
half as big as a sixpence, was stuck on. Sometimes grains 
of sugar, or drops of honey and molasses were put inside ; but 
I think this would draw multitudes of flies« These <^«.<^%W^'9^ 
very pretty, suspended from tYi© c^^tx^v 
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POONAH PAINTIKG. 

This style of pamting requires nothing but eare and neat- 
ness. The outline of whatever you wish to paint is drawn 
with the point of a needle on transparent paper, and then 
out out with sharp scissors. No two parts of the bird, or 
flower, which toudi each othor, must be cut on the same 
piece of paper. Thus, on one bit of transparent paper I cut 
the top and bottom petal of a rose ; on another piece I out 
the leaves of the two opposite sides, &c. Some care is 
required in arranging the theorems, so that no two parts, 
touching each other, shall be used at the same time. It is a 
good plan to make a drawing on a piece of white paper, and 
mark all No. 1 upon the leaves you can cut on the first 
theorem, without having them meet at any point ; No. 2 on 
all you can cut in the same way on the second theorem, and 
80 on. After all the parts are in readiness, lay your theorem 
upon your drawing paper, take a stiff brush of bristles, cut 
like those used in velvet colours, fill it with the colour you 
want, and put it on as dry as you possibly can, moving the 
brush round and round in circles, gently, until your leaf is 
coloured as deep as you wish. Where you wish to shade, 
rub a brush filled with the dark colour you want, carefully 
round and round the spot you wish to shade. Petal after 
petal, leaf after leaf, is done in this way, until the perfect 
£ower is formed. No talent for drawing is necessary in this 
work ; for the jfigure is traced cm ttox^ss^x^nt i^per, and 
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then the colours are ruhhed over the holes, in the same manner 
they paint canvass carpets. In the choice of colours, you 
must be guided by the pattern you copy. The h'ght colour 
which forms the groundwork is put on first, and the darker 
colours shaded on after it is quite dry. Green leaves should 
be first made bright yellow, then done all over with bright 
green ; then shaded with indigo. A very brilliant set of colours, 
in powder, have been prepared for this kind of painting ; if 
these be used, they must be very faithfully ground with a bit 
of glass, or smooth ivory. 

If the colours be put on wet, they will look very badly. The 
transparent paper can be prepared in the following manner : — 
Cover a sheet of letter-paper with spirits of turpentine, and let 
it dry in the air; then varnish one side with copal varnish; 
when perfectly dry, turn it, and varnish the other side. 



SHADOWED LANDSCAPES. 

Observe very accurately all the light parts of your picture, 
and draw or trace them on a sheet of paper ; with a knife, or 
small, sharp scissors, cut out all the light places you have 
marked. It will not seem to have any form or likeness, until 
you hold it up between a candle and the wall ; if well done, 
the shadow will then look like a soft-coloured picture. A sheet 
of fine letter-paper placed behind it, and both held u^ to Ike 
light, produces the same, or a bettex ^^^\.% 
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PAPER LANDSOAPSS. 

Obserte well the shadows of the piotnre jou wish to copy ; 
draw their shape as exactly as you can, and cut them out^ 
Paste these peees on a sheet of paper, in such places as they 
belong in the landscape ; if the shade be rather light, pat on 
only one thickness of paper ; if darker, two thicknesses, and 
three thicknesses may be used ; if the shadow be yery deep 
and heavy, five and six pieces may be pasted on, one abo?e 
another. When held np to the light, shades are prodnoed, 
differing in degree according to the thickness of the paper. 
These make Tory pretty transparencies for lamps in summer. 
I have seen china lamp-shades that appeared perfectly white in 
the daytime ; but the china was thicker in some places than in 
others ; and when the light shone through, it looked like a soft 
landscape in India ink. 



POMATUM LANDSCAPES. 



A PIECE of card-paper is covered with a thin, smooth coat oi 
pomatum, and then rubbed over with a common lead pencil, unti 
it becomes quite dark ; not what is called black-lead pencil, 
but the common lead called plummet. The lights of the picture 
are then scraped away with a sharp-pointed knife, or needle. 
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CHINESE BOXES. 



Have a box of some smooth polished white wood, such as satin- 
wood, or maple ; sketch upon it such figures of castles^ men, 
women, wreaths of flowers, <fcc. as you please ; then colour all 
except the figure, dead black. It then looks like ebony inlaid 
with ivory. 



SCRAP BOXES. 

These boxes, which have been so fashionable of late, are 
very easily made. The box may be painted white, cream colour, 
or black, as you fancy, for a groundwork. Then cut &om 
engravings, figures of men, women, animals, fruit, vases, &c,, 
and paste them upon your box, arranged in such a manner as 
best pleases you. When it is covered and perfectly dry, it 
should be done over with a glazing of dissolved isinglass ; and 
when that is dry, it should receive a coat of copal varnish. 
The lighter and more airy the figures can be made to look, the 
better ; no heavy masses of ground, or trees, should be left 
about them ; and if uneven edges are accidentally left, they 
should be carefully cut. 

The paste should be made of rye, with pounded alum boiled 
in it, to make it more adhesive. The coarsest engravings from 
newspapers, <&;c., are sometimes used; but the finer th<^ ^'c^'^'^s^- 
ings, the more beautiful the box. §>oxaft^^^'^^^^^««^^^"'^=5^'^ 
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engravings ; but unless thej are very delicate and beautiful, 
tbej bave a gaudy look. 

Scrap boxes are usuallj glazed with dissolved isinglass, and 
dried before the varnish is put on ; but it is said dissolved pelt 
is a better glazing. If the box be varnished several times, 
dried thoroughly each time, and finally rubbed with a little 
linseed-oil and very finely pulverised rottenstone, it will look 
as smooth and polished as a mirror. It is a good plan to do 
all varnished boxes in this way. 

It is common to cover centre-tables and fireboards with 
engraved scraps, in the same manner, as boxes. When done 
with great neatness and taste, they form very beautiful articles 
of furniture. Coloured engravings, if not too gaudy, are more 
beautiful than plain ones. 

Very pretty boxes are made by arranging autumn leaves in 
garlands or fanciful bouquets. They should be of the most 
brilliant colours, the hard stems cut off, and the leaves well 
pressed in heavy books before they are used. Glue, or isinglass 
dissolved in gin, is better for pasting them upon the box than 
gum arabic, as the latter is apt to crack, and come off easily. 
Sea moss, pressed until it is very flat, and then glued upon 
boxes, looks very pretty. In both cases, the box, after it is 
well dried, should be varnished over five or six times, so as to 
make the surface as smooth as possible. 
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ENGRAVED BOXES. 

The bos should be white or light straw-colour, in order to 
show the faint impression to advantaget It should be varnished 
five or six times in succession, and suffered to dry thoroughly 
each time. While the last coat of varuish is yet so' damp that 
your finger will adhere to it, the engraving must be put on, the 
right side downward. The engraving must be prepared in the 
following manner : — The white paper must be cut off close to the 
edges of the engraving ; it must be laid upon a clean table, with 
the picture downward, and moistened all over with a clean wet 
sponge. It must then be placed between two leaves of blotting- 
paper, to dry it a little. Before putting it on the box, take 
great care to have it even, and to place it exactly where you 
wish it to be. Lay one edge of the print, picture downward, 
upon the damp varnish ; hold the other end suspended by the 
other hand, and wipe successively over the back of the print, 
in such a manner as to drive out all the air, and prevent the 
formation of blisters. Then touch it all over with a linen cloth, 
carefully, so as to be sure that every part adheres to the varnish. 
Leave it until it is thoroughly dry. Then moisten the back of 
the engraving with a clean sponge, and rub it lightly backward 
and forward with the fingers, so as to remove the moistened 
paper in small rolls curled up. When the picture begins to 
appear, take great care lest you rub through and t&keQ6L^^\!&^^ 
of the impression. As soon aa "jou "'gct^iw^ ^^t^'Sa^^'^^^*-^ 
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this, leave it to dry. In drjiDg, the engraTing will disappear, 
because it is still corered bj a yery sligbt film of paper. You 
will think it is mere white paper ; but give it a coat of yamish 
and it will become entirely transparent. Should you by acci- 
dent haye remoyed any little places in the engraying, touch 
them with India ink and gam water, that no white specks may 
appear ; but when you put on your second coat of yamish, you 
must take care to pass yery lightly oyer the spots you haye 
retouched. The box should be yamished as many as three 
times after the engraying is on, and suffered to dxy thoroughly 
each time. The white alcoholic yamish is the best. It should 
be put on in the sunshine, or near a warm stoye. After the 
last coat is thoroughly dry, sift a little pulyerised rottenstone 
through coarse muslin, and rab it on with linseed oil and a soft 
rag ; after being well rubbed, cleanse the box thoroughly with 
an old silk handkerchief, or soft linen rag. Some say a very 
thin sizing of nice glue should be put on the box the first thing, 
before it is varnished at all ; others say it is not necessary. 

This process requires great patience and care ; but the efiect 
is beautiful enough to repay the trouble. 

I have informed little girls how to do a variety of these 
things, in which little skill and no practice is required ; but 
I hope they will remember that these things are for amuse- 
ment only. If they wish to become good painters, they 
must never indulge themselves in tracing what they have to 
copy ; and they must study well the rules concerning dis- 
tancea and proportiouB. Sometimes you may wish to copy 
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somethingHhat cannot be traced ; sometimes it will be neces- 
sary to draw objects larger or smaller than your original — 
and what can you do then, if you know nothing about pro- 
portions ? The power of copying correctly from nature is the 
most desirable of all accomplishments ; and in order to do 
this, you must have a knowledge of perspectiye, and practice 
in pencil drawing. 

Theorem painting is very pretty ; but she who learns nothing 
else, is no more an artist than the one who winds up a musical 
snuff-box is a musician. 



FANS. 

Vert beautiful fans may be made with little trouble in 
imitation of the ivory fans. Cut a stick of stiff, white card- 
board, exactly in the shape of those used for ivory. Make a 
slit about as deep as your nail, in the middle of each stick, at 
the top. Through these slits pass coloured tape, in the same 
manner you see it done in ivory fans. Glue the tape on the 
left side of the slit in one stick ; pass it through the slit in the 
next stick, fasten it on the rigJit side ; and cut it off. In this 
way they will all be joined in pairs ; then begin at the other 
end of your fan, and join these couples all together by the 
same process. A careful examination of an ivory fan will be 
of more assistance than the best description in the world. 
Fasten the bottom with a rivet, Uk^ o\\x«t Ikcl^. ^^k^* nss^^s^ 
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one nde, juti abofo or beloir the ribbon, a wieaHi of flowen ; 
on the other sde a wreath of Bhdb ; paint yonr ribb<m in 
spots, or stripes, on one ride ; and leaye it plain on the other ; 
jonr fan will then hare the remarkshle property of showing 
/OMT differmt sidet, aoeording to the manner in which yon 
nnfariit. 
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Perhaps some of my little readers will complain that there 
are not Puzzles enough in this book ; others will say there are 
too many ; some will complain that they are old, and others 
that they are too difficult. All I can say is, that I have done 
the best I could to please them ; I have made as many new 
ones as I have wit to make ; and I have preferred old ones 
that were good, to new ones that were silly. To those who 
have a contempt for this species of amusement, I will reply, in 
the words of Mrs. Barbauld : '' Finding out riddles is the same 
kind of exercise for the mind, which running, and leaping, and 
wrestling, are to the body. They are of no use in themselyes : 
they are not work, but play : but they prepare the body, and 
make it alert and active for anything it may be called upon to 
perform. So does the finding out good riddles give quickness of 
thought, and a facility for turning about a problem every way, 
and viewing it in every possible light." 

The observing reader will perceive that there are several 
species of puzzles distinct from each other, and known by 
marks peculiar to them. Puzzles and Enigmas are general 
terms, applied to those which come under no particular class. 
A Conundrum is founded on a comparison between two things 
resembling each other in sound, \i\x\. itfAi \sl ^«iv^^ \ "^c^s^^"* — 
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Why is a nail driTen into timber like a Tery old man? 
Answer. Beeause it is infinn (tfi ^/trm). A Riddle describes 
the Tarions powers and qualities of an object in the most 
puzzling way possible ; thus, an andiron is said to stand upon 
three feet, to run upon none, to bear heavy burdens, to dwell 
in a warm climate, &c. A Riddle can be translated into an- 
other language, but Charades, Anagrams, &c. cannot be. A 
Charade is made of a word divided into syllables, and each 
syllable described separately, thus : My first marks time, my 
second spends it, and my whole tells it« ( Watch-man.) 

A Rebus is composed of miJlMilSf instead of syllables, thus : 
The first letter of a weight, the beginning of what Httle girls 
will be, and the first letter of a musical instrument, make a 
very unmusical bird. (Ounce^ woman, late — O-w-l,) 

A Logogriph is where the letters of any particular word 
are used to make other words, by being differently arranged. 
There is no need of using all the letters each time, and they 
may be used over and over again ; but care must be taken to 
employ no letter that is not in the original word. Thus, in the 
word pillory may be found, pill, rill, lip, oil, roll, lily, &c. 

An Anagram is somewhat similar to a Logogriph : but the 
letters are not used twice over. A phrase is taken, and the 
letters must all be used in another phrase, made by trans- 
posing the letters. Thus, in the word potentates you may find 
just the same letters that make ten tea-pots. Observe, no 
letter is added, none left out, and none used twice. 

A Pun is like a Conundrum : indeed, a Conundrum is nothing 
Aa^ a Fun, put in the form of a question. When a gentleman 



aftid of Mr. Hook, " Hook and I are often together," he made 
a Tery good pun. {Hook and eye.) 

Of late, pictured puna have been quite foshionable. Here 
IB a sample. 





'Tis tnie I have both face and haads, 
And move before your eje ; 

But wben I move, I always stand. 
And when I stand I lie. 
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2. 

'Tis in the church, but not in the steeple ; 
'Tis in the parson, but not in the people ; 
'Tis in the oyster, but not in the shell ; 
'Tis in the clapper, but not in the bell. 

THE LETTER R. 
3. 

There is a thing that nothing is. 

And yet it has a name ; 
'Tis sometimes tall, and sometimes short, 
It joins our walks, it joins our sport. 

And plays at eyery game. 

A SHADOW. 

Let those who have skill to make mysteries clear, 

Now try to discover my name ; 
Four brothers I have, and the fifth I appear. 

But our age is exactly the same. 
Yet I to their stature shall never attain. 

Though as fast as them always I grow ; 
By nature I'm destined a dwarf to remain-— 

So my riddle you'll easily know. 

THE LITTLE FINGER. 
5. 

If I kiss you by mistake 
What war-weapon do I make ? 
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6. 

Use me well and Fm ererybodj. Scratch my back and I*m 
nobody. 

A LOOKING-GLASS. 

7. 

What is that which is neither flesh nor bone, and yet has 
four fingers and a thumb f 

A GLOVE. 

What is that which is perfect with a head, and perfect 
without a head ; perfect with a tail, and perfect without a 
tail ; perfect with a head and tail, and perfect without a head 
or tail ? 

A WIG. 

9. 

I never was, but always am to be ; 
None ever saw me, you may never see ; 
And yet I am the confidence of all 
Who live and breathe on this terrestrial ball. 
The princely heir, his honours not yet blown, 
Still looks to me for his expected crown ; 
The miser hopes I shall increase his wealth ; 
The aick man prays me to restore his health ; 
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The lover trusts me for his destined bride ; 
And all who hopes or wishes have beside. 
Now name me, but confide not, for believe 
That you and every one, I still deceive. 

TO-MORROW. 

10. 

Pray tell us, ladies, if you can, 
Who is that highly-favoured man, 
Who, though he has married many a wife. 
May be a bachelor all his life. 

A CLERGYMAN. 
11. 

I'm in every one's way, yet no one I stop ; 

My four horns each day 

Horizontally play. 
And my head is nail'd on at the top. 

A TURNSTILE. 

12. 

A word of one syllable, easy and short. 

Reads backward and forward the same ; 
It expresses the sentiments warm from the heart, 

And to beauty lays principal claim. 

THE ix^^ 
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I am taken from a mine ; shut up in a wooden case, trota 
which I am never released, and yet I am used by almost 
everyhody. 

A LEAD PBHCIL. 



What is that which lirea ooiy in winter ; would die in 
; and grows with its root upwards ? 



IE. 

In spring I look gay, 

Dress'd in handsome array, 
Sut ia BOiacaer more «hthing I wear ; 

When colder it grows, 

I throw off my clothes. 
And in winter quite naked appear. 

16. 
When first my maker formed me to Us mind, 
He gave me eyes, yet left me dark and blind ; 
He made a nose, yet left me without smell ; 
A mou^, hut neither voice nor tongue to tell. 
I'm used at night, yet ladies oft, through me, 
Although I hide the face, do pltunly see. 

A MASX. 
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17. 



We are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features : 
One of us in glass is set ; 
One of us you'll find in jet ; 
One of us is set in tin ; 
And the fourth a hox is in ; 
If the last you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you. 

THE VOWELS I A — ^E — I U. 

18. 

My head and tail both equal are, 

My middle slender as a bee ; 
Whether I stand on head or heel, 

Is all the same to you or me ; 
But if my head should be cut off, 
(The matter's true, although 'tis strange,) 
My head and body, severed thus, 
Immediately to nothing change. 

THE FIOUBE 8. 
Ij divided, each part becomes 0. 

19. 

I have but one eye, and that without sight, 
Yet it helps me, whatever I do : 
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1 un sharp without wits, without Henaes Fm bright. 
The fortune of some, and of Bome the delight, 
Aod I doubt not I'm aaefiil to you. 



Although a human shape I wear, 

A mother never had ; 
And tliough nor aenGe nor life I share. 

In fiaeet silks I'm clad. 
By OTOry miss I'm valued much, 

Beloved aud highly prized ; 
Yet Btill my cruel fate ia euch. 

By boya I am despbed. 

A DOLL. 

21. 
Of a brave set of brethren I stand at the head, 
And to keep them quite warm I cram three in a bed ; 
Sii of them in prison I cruelly put ; 
And three I confine in a mean Uttle hut ; 
To escape my fell grasp three reside in the sky ; 
And, the' strange it may seem, we have all but one eye ; 
Our shapes are as various as wondrous our use is. 
Of Science the nource, the soul of the Muses. 

TBE LETTER A. 

On loobing over tkii enij/sia a taxntd time, it teill be iten that tktre 
ihra tetteri m the vrord bbo, $ix in the viord fribon, lAree in but i 
iireeinsKT. QfamrieliiiniibiUDMlintheiiihoUcUpAaba. 
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22. 

Two brothers wisely kept apart, 

Together ne'er employed ; 
Though to no purpose we are bent. 

Each takes a different side, 
We travel much, yet pris'ners are, 

And close confined to boot ; 
Can with the swiftest horse keep pace, 

Yet always go on foot. 

A PAIR OF SPURS. 

23. 

I am a vehicle that's wondrous large, 

But neither coach, nor waggon, ship nor barge ; 

Whether sitting, standing, lying, 

With you I'm miles uncounted flying ; 

You hear not a breath while, mute as death. 

My journey I pursue ; 
With a mighty swift whirling, I'm constantly twirling. 

But 'tis all unfelt by you. 
Some travel with me who never can see, 

Nor believe I convey them a yard ; 
And for years I have taken them. 
Nor ever forsaken them. 

And yet claim 'd no reward. 
And, gentles, against or with your will. 
Or sleeping or waking I'll carry you still. 

THE Q.\aQ«^ Q« '^^SS' ^ks:w».. 



21. 
I am red, blaclc, or white ; I am blue, gr^j, or green ; 
I'm intended to liide nbat is meant to be seen ; 
Like Diortala inflexible often ani I, 
Till by the tongue soften 'd I'm brought to comply ; 
Of prodigal apeodtbrift I am an apt token, 
I onlj esiat to be ruin'd and brolien. 



I vraB, but am not ; ne'er shall be again ; 

Myriads p<HBess me, and possess'd in vain ; 

To some I proved a friend, to some a foe ; 

Some I exalted, others I laid low ; 

To some I gave the bliss that knows no sigh. 

And some condemo'd to equal misery. 

If conscionB that we met, and but to sever. 

Now say to whom you bade farewell for ever. 

YBSTERSAT 

26. 
What force or strength cannot get through, 
I with a gentle touch can do ; 
And many in the street would stand. 
Were I not as a friend at hand. 

A OT. 
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27. 

Though I live in a study, I know not a letter ; 
I feast on the Muses hut ne'er am the hotter ; 
Can run over English, o*er Latin, o'er Greek, 
Yet none of those languages ever could speak. 

A MOUSE IN A LIBRARY. 

28. 
What yesterday was, and what to-morrow will he. 

TO-DAY. 

29. 

Two hodies I have, though they're hoth join'd in one, 
And the stiller I stand, the faster I run. 

AN HOUR-GLASS. 

30. 

What is that which, hy adding something, to it will become 
smaller ; but, if you add nothing, will grow larger ? 

A HOLE IN A STOCKING. 
81. 

Suppose there was a cat in each comer of the room ; a cat 
sitting opposite to each cat ; a cat looking at each cat ; and a 
cat sitting on each cat's tail : how many cats would there be ? 

Four. — Every one of the four would he opposite to tfoucji. <AK«t^'»K^»».\fi^ 
at each other, and woM sUonher won tail. 
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32. 



Mr. Jouea told anotber gentleman that he had ux daugh- 
Ian. and each daaghter had a brother ; bow manj childrei 

had Mr, Jtraea ? 

SETXS. 
Iff had one i/m, vho of coarst icas brothtr iaaUlheiix dmighltri. 
SS. 
From the depths of the aea, from the foot of a rook, 
I'm brought to the earth to do dirty work ; 
I've months to take in all the liqnor I meet. 
And am given to drinking, though nerer to eat. 

A BFOHGB. 

34. 
I saw a sight the other day, 
A damsel did begin the fray ; 
She with a daily friend did meet. 
Then standing In the open street. 
She gave such hard and sturdy blows, 
He bled five gallons at the nose ; 
Yet neither did he faint nor fall. 
And gave her no abuse at all. 



As I was goiDg to St. Ives, 

/ ebotteed to meet witb Ttine old « 
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Each wife had nine sacks, 

Each sack had nine cats, 

Each cat had nine kits ; 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives. 

Tell me how many were going to St. Ives ! 

ONLY MYSELF. 
Ai I met aU ike others, they of cowrse were coining from St. Ives, 

36. 

Little Miss Netticoat, with a white petticoat, 

And a red nose ; 
She has no feet nor hands ; and the longer she stands 

The shorter she grows. 

A LIGHTED CANDLE. 

37. 

What is that which goes round the house, and round the 
house, and leaves a white sheet in every window ? 

SNOW. 

38. 

Rowly howly, sat on a wall, 
Rowly howly had a great fall ; 
Threescore men, and threescore more, 
Couldn't set Rowly howly as it was hefore. 

AN EGG. 
Which, when it falls and is brolcen, cowa 'wewt "be Ttj*«wA.. 



} 



What ia that nhich in the morniog walks on four legs ; 
walks on two legs at noon ; and in the erening walks on 
three legs ? 

MAN. 

/n infaney ht eretps tm aH-firayi ; ichen rfiifum up lit walta enct ; and 
Khea old mid dtcrepU he u oblij/ed to laeUf /lU iteps milh u itict. ThU ii 
t/tc famoM riddle of the ^liinx. 



What is that wliich a pudding has, and whieh everything 
ilse that can be found in the world has also ? 

A SAMS. 



There was a man who was not horn. 

His father was not before him. 
He did not live, he did not die. 

And his epitaph is not o'er him. 

THE mah'b name was NOT. 



A duck before two ducks ; a dnck behind two ducka ; and 
a. duck between two ducks. How manj ducks were there 
a all ? THREE. 
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43. 



I am small, but when entire, 

Of force to set a town on fire ; 

Let but one letter disappear, 

I then can hold a herd of deer ; 

Take one more off, and then you'll find 

I once contain'd all human kind. 

SPARE. PARE. ARE. 

44. 

The beginning of eternity, the end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, and the end of every place. 

THE LETTER E. 

45. 

In comes two legs carrying one leg, which he lays down on 
three legs. Out goes two legs. Up jumps four legs, and runs 
off with one leg. Back comes two legs, snatches up three legs, 
and throws it after four legs to get back one leg. 

A num comes in with a leg of mtUton, which he lays dovm on a three- 
legged stool and goes ovi. A dog nms away with the leg of rrmtton. 
The man returns and throws the stool at the dog to make him drop the leg 
of mutton, 

46. 

" What relation is that gentleman to you ? " said one lady 
to another. She answered, " His mother was my mother's 
only child." 
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I'm longer and longer the lower I ftill, 
And nheu I am highest I'm gborteat of all. 

A PLUUnT. 



I 'm a singular creature, pray tell me my name — 
I partake of my countrymen's glory and fame, 
I daily am old, and I daily am new, 
I am praised, I am blamed, I am false, I am true — 
I'm the talk of the nation, while I'm in my prime, 
But forgotten when once I've outlasted my time- 
In the morning no Miss is more courted than I, 
In the evening you see me thrown carelesslj by. 
Take warning, ye Fait — I like you have my day, 
But, alas ! yon like me must grow old and decay. 

A HEWSFAPEB. 



A man who was going to cross a river in a small boat, had 
charge of a fox, a goose, and a basket of corn. He could 
only take one at a time, and was much pu?:2led how to get 
them all over, bo aa to save tiem from each other ; knowing 
that, if left together, the fox would eat the gooae ; and that 
the goose could not be trusted alone with the basket of com, 
wluch she would certainly devour if allowed to remain with it 
while the man carried the fOz across the river. If the goose 
was taken orer first, it iB true t\te.t tii^^ fax. mould not meddle 
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with the corn ; but then, after being carried across the water 
and left with the goose, he would surely eat her while the man 
went back for the com ; and if the corn was taken first, the 
fox would demolish the goose when left alone with her. 

How did the man manage to convey the fox, and the goose, 
and the basket of corn, across the river in safety ? 

He concluded to make fow trips, instead of three. First, he took the 
goose, leaving the fox toith the com. Next, he took the fox, and brought 
hach the goose. Thirdly, he carried over the basket of com, amd latUy, he 
conveyed the goose across the river a second time. 

By this m^ans the fox was never left alone with the goose, nor the goose 
with the com. 

50. 

Either backward or forward if you take me, ye fair, 
I'm one way a number, the other a snare. 

TEN. NET. 

51. 

I'm seen at your dinner ; if I were not there, 
But meanly provided your board would appear ; 
You seldom invite me to coffee or tea. 
But never, I'm sure, take your wine without me. 

OLASS. 

52. 

With all things I'm found, yet to nothing belong ; 
Though a stranger to crowds, yet I'm still in a throng ; 
And though foreign to music and all its soft powers, 
In songs and in epigrams, ladlea, Vtcl ^oi^o;!^ \ 
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Though a friend to true glorj, I'm ne'er in renown. 
Though no kingdom's without me, 1 hold not a crown ; 
Both with kitiga and with beggars my birthright 1 claim. 
But enough has been told to discover mj name. 



Form'd half beneftlh and half above the earth. 
We Bisters owe to art our second birth ; 
The smith's and carpenter's adopted daughters. 
Made upon land to travel o'er the waters ; 
Swifter we move the tighter we are bound, 
I Yet neither touch the sea, nor air, noi' ground. 
We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim, 
Sink when it rains, and when it freezes, skim. 

A FAm OF 8EATE8. 

64. 
I tremble with each breath of air. 
And yet can heaviest burthens bear ; 
'Tis known that I destroy'd the norld. 
And ftll things in confusion huri'd ; 
And yet I do preserve all in it 
Through each revolving hour and minute. 

WATER, 
66. 

What is that word of one syllable wUch, if the two first 
letters are taken from it, becomes a word of two BjUablea ? 

FI.A»C£. AQUB. 
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56. 



Eleven great men ; fifteen celebrated women ; twenty-three 
extraordinary children ; thirty-two fine pictures ; a new manner 
of cooking oysters ; the best way of making coffee ; a great 
improvement in the cultivation of grapes ; ten fashionable 
bonnets ; and the substance of a hundred books ; may all be 
expressed by a liquid in common use, and of only one syllable. 

INK. 

57. 

I'm seen in the moon, but not in the sun ; 
Vm put in a pistol, but not in a gun ; 
I*m found in a fork, but not in a knife ; 
I belong to the parson, but not to his wife ; 
I go with the rogue, but not with the thief ; 
I'm seen in a book, but not in a leaf ; 
I stay in a town, but not in the street ; 
I go with your toes, but not with your feet. 

THE LETTER O. 

58. 

In every city, town, and street, 
'Tis ten to one but me you meet ; 
Sometimes adorn 'd in shining gold. 
Splendid and brilliant to behold ; 
And different characters I wear, 
A lamb, or lion, buck, oi Vv^ax^ 
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A dragon fierce, or angel ftur, 
An eagle, or ii warrior bold, 
These various forma on mo behold ; 
But though esallod ns a chief, 
I'm gibbeted like any thief. 



I ever live man's unrelenting foe. 
Mighty in mischief, though I'm ama 

And be, at last, tbnt eeeks to lay me 1 
Mj food and ba,bitalion both Eii])pliei 



It is as high as all the stare. 
No well was ever dug so low j 

Itie in ago fi?e thousand years. 
It was not made an hour ago ; 

It is as wet as water is. 

No red-hot iron e'er was drier ; 
As dark aa night, as cold as ice. 

Shines like the sun, and burns like 

No sonl, no body to consume, 

No fox more cunning, dunce more d 

'Tis not on earth, 'tis in this room, 
Haj-d as a stone and soft as wool. 
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'Tis of no colour but of snow ; 

Outside and inside, black as ink ; 
All red, all green, all yeUow, blue, 

This moment you upon it think. 

In every noise it strikes your ears ; 

'Twill soon expire, 'twill ne'er decay ; 
It always in the light appears. 

And yet 'twas nerer seen by day. 

Than the whole earth it larger is. 

Than a small pin's point it is less ; 
rU tell you ten times what it is, 

Yet after all you shall not guess. 

'Tis in your mouth ; 'twas never nigh ; 

Where'er you look you see it still ; 
'Twill make you laugh, 'twill make you cry ; 

You feel it plain, touch what you will. 

SOMETHING. 
61. 

Before creating Nature will'd 

That atoms into forms should jar. 
By me the boundless space was fiU'd, 

On me was built the first-made star. 

For me the saint will break his word ; 

By the proud atheist I'm revered ; 
At me the coward draws his sword ; 

And by the hero I am fear'd. 



Scom'd bj tbe meek and hamble mind. 
Yet often by the ra'ia posaeas'd 

Heard by the deaf, Been bj the blind, 
And to the troubled c 



Than Wiadom's aacred self I'm wiser. 
And yet by every bloclshead known ; 

I'm freely given by the miser. 
Kept by the prodigal alone. 

As Vice deform'd, as Virtue fair, 

The courtier "b loss, the patriot's gains ; 

The poet's purse, the coxcomb's care ; 

Guess — and you'll have me for your pama. 

NOTHISa. 
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Ht first is on the reindeer's head, 
Uj second is a measur«, 

M7 total is a faTourite dance 
That's always seen with pleasure. 



fftffih vm aow. 



If J fini if imtuaul, mj aenmd ii ntioiul, mj thiid ia 
meehaiuoal, uid toj wIidIs it wiiwrtifimli 



Deu u mj fint, wlien Bludowj night is near ; 
But 'tis ttjj second makes mj fint so de&r ; 
If; whole vrith decent care mj fint preseneB, 
And thus to be my eecoad well dwerres. 



tij first morka time, my second spenda it, and mj whole 
tells it. 



My first IB coarse and homely food. 
The cotter's fare, but still 'tis good ; 
My second you may quick define. 
The place in whieli we dance or dine ; 
My whole, when fresh and nicely cook'd, 
No epicure e'er overlook'd. 

inJSH-BOOJf. 

S. 
My first I hope yon are ; my second I see yon are ; 
iriiole I know you are. » 

WEL-COMB. 
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7. 



My first is in winter the warmth you desire ; 

My second is cold to the touch ; 
Both together are cold, yet appear all on fire, 

Which has puzzled philosophers much. 

GLOW-WORM. 

8. 

My first has its place hy the side of a stream ; 

In accents of music my second's expressed : 
My whole has the miser's unbounded esteem, 

Though oft found relieving where he has oppress 'd. 

BANK-NOTE. 

9. 

My first is a colour, my second is rough, 
My whole is a story you know well enough. 

BLUE-BEARD, 
10. 

My first's the foe of rats and mice ; 

My next you'll meet with in a fair ; 
My third, of various form and price, 

Oft decorates a lady's hair ; 
My whole, in foreign climes, is said 
To form a mansion for the dead. 
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My first ispossees'il of the wonderful art 

Of paiDlmg the feelingB that glow in the heart ; 

Yet had it not been for my Becond's kind aid, 

No respect had my first from a creature been pajd : 

Tlie name of my whole you can purely roveal. 

When I tell you it's chiefly compoaed of bright steel- 

PEN-KNIFE. 
12. 
My ftret ia productive of light ; 

My Bccood to wood has affiance ; 
My whole ia high-polish'd aud bright. 
And my first on its aid haa reliance. 

CANDLE-STICK. 

IS. 
Uy first is a ple&aant reg&le. 

Which depends on my second's assistance ; 
For which. If their efforts should fail. 

My whole may still keep in existence. 

FRDIT-TBEE. 

14. 



My first is either bad or good, 

May pl«aBe or may ofiend you ; 
My second, in a tbirsty mood. 
May rerj much befriend you. 
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My whole, though term'd " a cruel word," 

May yet appear a kind one ; 
It often may with joy he heard, 

With tears may often hlind one. 

FARE-WELL. 
16. 

If my second you can, at request of a friend, 

Then let not my first be preferr'd ; 
Well performed (if it answers no permanent end,) 

It doubtless will make you my third. 

PLEA-SING. 

16. 

When night brings on her solemn hour. 
And silence reigns in awful power. 
Then mortals to my first repair. 
And hid adieu to toil and care : 
My next's for various use designed. 
Yet oft my first you there will find : 
Within my whole you seek repose, 
Forgetting life and all its woes. 

BED-CHAMBER. 

17. 

My first's a mean and humble bed, 

Where poverty reclines : 
You'll find my next on bushes spread. 

When summer's sunbeam &huv^^« 
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My whole's a pleasftnt cooling frnit. 
That fails not everj tasto to suit. 

STUAW-BEHRY. 



My first in your face has a promiacnt place, 

My next in a smile you appear : 
A bundle of aweets my whole will complete. 

When Flora bedisens the year. 

NOSE-GAY. 



Behold my. mighty first with thundering sound 
llurlfl forth my second witk destructive breath ; 

My whole makes legions press the bloody ground, 
And cloaa their eyea in darkest shades of death. 

OAHHOH-SHOT, 
20. 

My first is a term implying a firm. 

When it follows a gentleman's name ; 
My next plainly tells of a female who dwells 

In secluuon where man never came ; 
Msrti^ Bounds from my third redoubling are heard. 

When the demon of war has awoke ; 
But what am I doing, this trifle pursuing? 

For really m; whole's bat a joke. 

CO-HUB-DItClf. 
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21. 



My first upon jour table oft. 

At breakfast-time has been, 
And in your stable raised aloft, 

My second may be seen. 
My whole contains my first in rows. 
And you possess it, I suppose. 

TOAST-RACK. 

22. 

Ages ago, when Greece was young, 

And Homer, blind and wandering, sung, 

Where'er he roam'd, through street or field, 

My first the noble bard upheld. 

Look to the new moon for my next, 

You'll see it there ; but if perplex 'd, 

Go ask the huntsman, he can show 

My name, he gives it many a blow. 

My whole, as you will quickly see. 

Is a large town in Tuscany, 

Which ladies soon will recognise : 

A favourite head-dress it supplies. 

LEG-HORN. 

23. 

He who in a ditch doth roll, 
Till he scrambles out, poor ^omI^ 
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Rich and clever though he he, 
Ib my first most certainly. 
What good you can, if you ara wise, 
You wili mj oest ; — my third suppli 
A term to abstinence devoted : — 
He nho as my whole ia noted, 
Well may dull and useless be ; 
May it ne'er be said of m 



IS-DO-L 



My first some men will often take 
Entirely for my second's sake ! 
Bat very few indeed there are, 
Who both together well can hear. 



MIS-FORTUNE, 



My first is a toy ; my Becond is less than a name ; my 
whole is nothing at all. 

FAN-TOU. 



26. 
My first denotes my constant place; 

My second's what I'm made of. 
My whole is useful in a room 

Where eating's made a trade of. 



BIDE-BOARD. 
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27. 

My first's to object in a troublesome way ; 
When you come to my house, do my second, I pray ; 
With nails, saws, and hammers, planes, gimlet, and glue, 
A noisy companion-— my total you view. 

CARP-ENTER. 
28. 

My first proclaims my whole is near, 
My second fills the soul with fear. 
My whole 'mid woods and rocks is found, 
Aqd gives a fierce and deadly wound. 

RATTLE-SNAKE. 
29. 

Far from the noisy scenes of life. 

Its business and its fears, 
My first pursues his tranquil life. 

Through many lengthen'd years. 
Respect and kindness both are due. 

And to my next are paid ; 
Its wisdom claims the one from you^ 

Its weakness needs your aid. 
Remote from man, with ivy crown *d. 

On some sequester 'd spot. 
My whole in ages past was found, 

But now we use it not. 



In a St of the tooth-ache my first to obtain, ' 

Vou'd not grudge a trifle, for sad is that pain ; 

If nothing ;ou have, it might fairlj be reckon'd i 

A difficult task to discocer my second. 1 

Would a man rove about from tlie line to the pole 

To Beek a new home, if he were not mj whole ? 

REST-LESS. 

31. 
My first is an animal scom'd and abused, 
And often in labour and drudgery used ; 
My next'e like my first as one pea to another, 
Indeed he's related, if not his own brother ; 
To make up the third I myself take my place ; 
And a rare motley crew for my fourth I will trace, 
Of soldiers and sailors, and coxcombs and sages. 
Both sexes, all trades, all conditions, and ages. 
I leare to my readers to mention my whole, 
'Tis a crime canses horror to thrill through the soul. 

ABS-*8a-l-KAT10S. 



Arise with my first when a journey you go. 
Use my last if your horse is too sluggish and slow ; 
In the prettiest gardens my whole has a place. 
From it's beautifiil colours, its Ughtness and grace. 

LARK-SPtnt. 
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83. 

The changing seasons, as they roll, 
Confess my powerful first's control ; 
Nature's unerring laws conspire 
To make my second call him sire ; 

My whole's but one of seven : 
A time when humble Christians seek, 
With holy zeal and feelings meek, 

The path that leads to heaven. 

SUN-DAY. 
34. 

My first is nimble, my second innumerable, and my whole 
fatal. 

QUICK-SAND. 



REBUSES, PUZZLES, CONUNDRUMS, 

ETC. BTC. 



A DINNER. 

1. A GOUNTRT in the East. 

TUBKET. 

2. A long-neoked bird, omitting the last letter — «nd a small 
fruit. 

CBANBXRRT. 

3. One of the sons of Noah. 

HAM. 

4. What no sailor wishes to meet with — and an inhabitant 
of the water. 

BOCK-FISH. 

5. A small fowl — and what all children like. 

CHICKEN-PIE. 

6. Half of a room under ground — a vowel — and a grain, 
omitting the last letter. 

CELERY. 

7. A cooking utensil — the first letter of the alphabet — and 
part of the foot. 

POTATOE. 
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8. To strike, changing a letter. 

BEET. 

9. Half of a word that signifies a tower — and to pinch off. 

TURNIP. 

10. To be on an equality — and to cut short. 

FABSNIF. 

11. A machine to raise water — and a relation. 

PUMFKIN, 

12. A fruit — the half of a pool of dirty water— and a circle, 
changing the first letter. 

PLUM-PUDDING. 

13. To chop fine — and the last half of a talking bird. 

MINCE-PIE. 

14. Swimming — and a country surrounded by water. 

FLOATING-ISLAND. 

15. Half of a word signifying what is usual — ^and being 
late, omitting the last letter. 

CUSTARD. 

16. What naughty children frequently are — and the best 
part of milk. 

WHIPT-CREAM. 

17. A running plant, changing the first letter. 
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18. The first syllable of a Peraan king — aod the Sral 
soluble of a town id England. 

CYDER. 

19. A harbour — and to mistake, otnittiDg the last letter. 



A TEA PARTY. 

20. A TLAHT that grows only in China. 

21. Half of a receptacle for the ileail — and a gratuity, 

COFFEE. 

22. Half of an Indian tribe — on interjection — and tlie 
re?erBe of early. 



23. The produce of a plant that grows only iu nana 
climates. 

SUGAR. 

24. The oily part of a well-tnoitn liquid. 

CBEAM, 

25. A fur covering fm the hands — and the reTerae of cat. 
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26. To blow away, omitting the last letter — and the final 
half of a frill. 

WAFFLE. 

27. A confused mixture. 

JUMBLE. 

28. A king's wife — and a confection. 

QUEEN CAKE. 

29. A familiar name for the squirrel. 

BUN. 

30. The national dish of the Italians, putting in one vowel, 
and omitting another. 

MACCAROON. 

31. The reverse of sour — and what few dinners are without. 

SWEETMEATS. 



FRUIT. 

32. The sea-shore, changing the first letter. 

PEACH. 

33. A bank to confine water — and what every man must be. 

DAMSON. 

34. A colour — and a pledge. 
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35. A moDth, omittiug die last letter — &nil a ahe^^erd'^ 
home. 




36. An interjection— and to rore. 

ORASGE. 






37. Half a Grecian iBland— and the reverse of off. 






LBMOS. 






38. A tree that grows beat in a saiidy soil— and 
knoim fruit. piscAFPLE. 


a mil- 




39. Affected goodness — and to run awiiy secretly, 

CANTELOPE. 


1 


40. A domestic fowl— and a Htuall fruit. 




' 


GOOSEBERRY. 







41. A uselesa dog — and to bluster. 

CDKRAKT, 



FLOWERS. 

42. The first part of the doj — and high honour. 

MORNING GLOEY. 

43. The close of the daj-^to be very formal— and the queen 
of flowers. 
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44. The two first letters of a day of the week^and a part 
of the face. 

TOLIP. 

45. To start up suddenly — and a crust baked with some- 
thing in it, omitting the last letter. 

POPPY. 

46. An evergeen — and a sort of German wine. 

HOLLYHOCK. 

47. Half of a female Christian name — and a little instru- 
ment for securing your clothes. 

LUPIN. 

48. Every day, changing a letter. 

DAISY. 

49. Forcible or vehement, omitting a letter. 

VIOLET. 

50. An open carriage — and a community of people. 

CARNATION. 

51. A Christian name, changing the last letter — and a place 
that produces metals. 

JESSAMINE. 

52. A lady well known in pantomimes. 
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53. A very common female name^and a metal. 

MARTGOLD. 



HERBS. 



54. A small coin — and whatever belongs to a king. 

PBNNYROYAL. 

55. Half of a word signifying to bestow profusely — a ter- 
mination, and the first syllable of a message. 

LAVENDER. 

56. A fragrant flower — and a woman's name. 

ROSEMARY. 

57. A spice — and the place in which money is coined. 

PEPPERMINT. 

58. To be wise. 

SAGE. 

59. The measure of duration, adding one letter, and chang- 
ing another. 

THYME. 

60. A season — and to taste agreeably. 

SUMMER SAVORY. 

61. To be pleasant — to spoil — and an old-fashioned word 
for a jug of liquor. 

SWEET MARJORAM. 
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62. A VERY GOOD REBUS. 



A word if you find, that will silence proclaim, 
Which spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
And next you must search for a feminine name, 
That spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
And then for an act or a writing, whose name 
Spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 
Spelt backward or forward is ever the same ; 
A note used in music, that time will proclaim,. 
And backward or forward alike is its name ; 
The initials connected a title will frame. 
Which is justly the due of the fair married dame, 
And which backward or forward will still be the same. 

MAD AH. 

The words that furnish ihe initial letters are mum — anna — deed — 
ANANA (the pine-apple), and minim. 
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What is that boy ? 



What trade is that mill l 



^^ 
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stand take to 



3. 



I 



joa throw 



my 




4. The wicked must *|9^. T T T T T »nd «' 



5. flfa What word ia that 



? 



G. 




Mr. B. 



7. 




What word is that ? 



8. Spell Constantinople, syllahle hv syllahle, without mis- 
take. 

9. PRSVRYPRFCT MNVRK P T H SPR 
C P T S T N. But one letter is wanting to make a perfect 

sentence, Wizat is it ? 
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10. Can you draw three rabbits, so that they will hare but 
three ears between them ; jet each will appear to have the 

two that belong to it ? 




FRENCH PUZZLES. 






3. L. N. B. Ne. 0. P. Y. 

00000000 



36% THI om'* 




Wht h Hie wiolt of ■ candle like Atbctaa ? 

Whj is Ireland like to become totj rich i 

To what qoeation can jou ansirer nothing but yes f 

What kind of fever have those who are eitremelj anzioiii 

to appear in print ? 
Why is a beehive like a spectator ! 
Wbjr are fixed stars like pen, int, and paper ? 
Why is a toll-gatherer like a Jew ? 
What letter used to be distributed at toumamenta ? 
Why do you auppose a glassblower can make the iMte 

E gallop ? 
What glass of people bear a name meaning, " I out' 

imfvoTO ? " 
What word asks the question, " Am I strong f " 
Why was General Washington like an Irishman's qturrel 
Why is a greedy boy like a gmbworm ? 
Wbai IB amal/er tlum a cuto'a moul^i^ 
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15. Why 13 a fretful man like a loaf of bread baked too much? 

16. Why is heedlessness like a ragged coat ? 

1 7. Why should there be a marine law against whispering ? 

1 8. Why is a room full of married people empty ? 

1 9. What kind of portrait can you spell with three letters ? 

20. What river in England is what naughty girls do ? 

21. What step must I take to remove the letter A from the 

alphabet ? 

22. Why is an Irishman turning over in the snow like a 

watchman ? 

23. What does a seventy-four weigh before she sets sail ? 

24. What people can never live long, nor wear great coats ? 

25. Why are Algiers and Malta opposite ? 

26. Why is a genteel and agreeable girl like one letter in deep 

thought ; another on its way toward you ; another 
bearing a torch ; and another singing psalms ? 

27. Why is D like a sailor ? 

28. What is higher and handsomer when the head is off? 

29. What word often letters can be spelt with five ? 

30. What word is shorter for having a syllable added ? 

31. Why is a man who walks over Charlestown Bridge like 

one who says yes ? 

32. Why is Mr. Bradford's brewery like a Jewish Tavern ? 

33. Why is a theological student like a merchant ? 

34. If the alphabet were invited out, what tune would u, v, w, 

X, y, and 2 go ! 

35. What is majesty, stripped of its externals ? 

36. Why is a small musk-melou like &\ioi^e\ 
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37. WhyiiaiheiiiiMtiepenQiiUkeai^aMwiiidhnrf 

38. From niiat motiTe does afiahermia Uow bis hmt 

39. Wlmteolonr are the winds and tftomui? 

40. If atoiighbeebteakeoiild^eak»w]iaiEii||^ahpoet«d 

it name? 

41. If a pair of ^eetaelea eonld ^eak» what aaeieBft larfn 

would th^ name ? 

42. What rirer in Bararia answers, ** Who is tfaeie t " 

43. Whyisannnent 1^ of haoon like Hamlet in luaaoBlDm 

44. Whj is a man with wooden legs like one who ndkas i 

eren bargain ? 

45. Did yon erer see a bun danee on a table ? 

46. Name me and jou break me. 

47. What three places are like k major, k minor, and k in 

merry mood ? 

48. Why are the fixed stars like wicked old men ? 

49. Did you ever see a horse fly through the air ? 

50. Why is a Chinese city like a man looking through a ke 

hole? 
/51. Why is Liverpool like benevolence? 

52, Did you ever see the elegy on a turkey ? 

53. The figures representing my age are what yon ought to 

in all things. How old am I ? 
.54. Why is a very angry man like fifty-nine minutes past li 
.55. Why are your teeth like verbs ? 

56, Why are deep sighs like long stockings ? 

57, Why is a tattler unlike a mirror ? 

J^S, What IB placed upon the table, ofteii cut but never eatei 
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59. What word makes you sick, if you leave out one of the 

letters ? 

60. What sea would make a good sleeping-room ? 

61. Why would Titian's large daughter, Mary, he like a very 

ahle statesman ? 

62. What helongs to yourself, and is used hy everyhody more 

than by yourself ? 

63. Decline ice-cream. 

64. Which side of a pitcher is the handle ? 

65. Where was the first nail struck ? 

66. Spell elder-blow tea with four letters. 

67. Why is a short negro like a white man ? 

68. Why is a tailor like one who resides in the suburbs of a 

city ? 

69. Why is an industrious girl like a very aged woman ? 

70. Spell the Archipelago in three letters ? 

71. Why do white sheep furnish more wool than black ones ? 

72. Why is a Jew in a fever like a diamond ring ? 

73. Why is grass like a mouse ? 

74. Why is Mr. Timothy More, since he lost his hair, like an 

American city ? 

75. According to the laws of retaliation, what right have you 

to pick an artistes pocket ? 

76. Why is an orderly schoolmaster like the letter C ? 

77. Describe a cat's clothing botanically. 

78. What trade would you recommend to a short man ? 

79. In what part of London should Quakers live ? 

80. What difference is there between a Yl\^ ^^ wA ^^:^ ^^&s!\^ 
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81. Why Ib tho famouB Mr. M' Adam like one of theaereD 

wonders of the world ? 

82. Why is a miser like a man with short memory ? 

K3. Why is a necklace like a speech on the deck of a Tessel! 

84. If a farmer asked a harber the difference in their tndes, 

How could he answer in a word of four BjUables ? 

85. Why is a good tavern like a bad one ? 

86. When is a door not a door ? 

87. Why is a sido-saddle like a four-quart measure ? 

88. What is that which divides by uniting, and onites by 

dividing ? 

89. Why are the bars of a convent like a blacksmith's apron! 

90. Why is a thief in a garret like an honest man ? 

91. Which has most legs, a horse, or no horse ? 

92. If the letter D were never used, why would it be like a 

dead man ? 

93. Why is a tooth drawn like a thing forgotten ? 
04. What is larger for being cut at both ends ? 

95. Why is A like a honeysuckle ? 

96. Why is gooseberry-pie like counterfeit money ? 

97. Why is a man on horseback like difficulties overcome ? 

98. Wliy is a beautiful woman in the water like a valuable 

machine ? 

99. Why is the letter S like the furnace of a garrison ? 

100. Why are conundrums like monkeys ? 

101. Why is Essex county like Chantrey's statue of Wash- 

ington ? 
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CONUNDRUMS OF ALL TRADES. 

L . Of what trade is the sun ? 

2. Of what trade is the sun in the month of May ? 

h Of what trade are all the presidents of the United States ? 

i. Of what trade is a little tin dog ? 

5. Of what trade is a minister at a wedding ? 

3. What trade should keep flies from mirrors ? 
r. What trade is best fitted to cook a rabbit ? 
3. What trade never turns to the left ? 

}. What trade most deserves the gratitude of colleges ? 
). Of what trade is a weathercock ? 
L . What trade is more than full ? 

?. Of what trade is the manager of a theatre ? ▼ 

3. Of what trade is every child ? 

1:. What trade is very much distinguished in English lite- 
rature ? 
5. What trade writes American novels ? 
3. What trade has been round the world ? 
r. What trade is most likely to frighten handsome ladies ? 
B. What trade has not wit enough to keep out of the fire ? 
d. Of what trade are the greater part of authors ? 
3. What trade are, all of them, men of letters ? 

1 . What trade is it whose best works are trampled upon the 

most? 

2. Of what trade are all mankind ? 
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THE MISSES. 

1. What MIbs is that whose companj no cme wants t 

2. What Misses are those whose days are all nnlabky ? 

3. What IGss is always making hlnnders ? 

4. What Ifisses are (^ a veiy jealous temper f 

5. What Miss occasions a great many qoaxrela 9 

6. What lOss is a reiy bad mantua-maker f 

7. What Miss is rery disobedient and disoiideily ? . 

8. What Misses can nerer find a thing when thej waat itt 

9. What Miss plays more tricks than a monkej ? 

10. What three Misses are great liars ? 

11. What Miss is awkward and rude ? 

12. What two Misses should travellers avoid ? 
A3. What Miss never studied Golbum's Arithinetic ? 

14. What Miss is very extravagant ? 

15. What Miss will ruin any man ? 

16. What Miss should never attempt to translate ? 

17. What Miss should never repeat anything she reads or 

hears? 



THE RIDDLING FOREST. 

1. What tree takes a gift ? 

2. What tree is of great use in history ? 

3. What tree smokes when water is poured on it ? 

4. For what tree will men scale precipices, and dive to ihc 

bottom of the ocean % 
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5. What tree is a delicate article of dress ? 

6. What tree withstands the fiiry of the ocean ? 

7. What tree is eaten ? 

8. What tree is an officious gossip ? 

9. What tree is a city ? 

10. In what tree would you impound asses ? 

1 1 . What tree is one hundred thousand pounds sterling ? 

12. What tree is double ? 

13. With what trees do we speak ? 

14. What tree do we keep in our bams ? 

15. What tree would we be sure to lose in a race ? 

16. Of what tree do we make a wicked manufacture. 

17. What tree clothes half the world ? 

18. What tree plagued the Egyptians ? 

19. What tree produces more leaves than any other ? 

20. What tree makes babies sleepy ? 

21. What bush is superior to all others in age ? 

22. What bush needs a physician ? 

23. What bush is not counterfeit ? 

24. In what tree would you shut up a precious gift ? 

25. What small tree is a letter of the alphabet ? 

26. What tree is a lady's name ? 

27. What bush keeps the floor clean ? 

28. What shrub is transparent ? 

29. What tree is an article of winter dress ? 

30. What is the dandy among trees ? 

31. What plant makes a sweet walking-stick ? 

32. What tree is the opposite of all that la h««.Ml\S»k\ 
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33. What tree euriea yon npl% to Sew York ? 

34. What tree gires en ioritatioii to wioder ? 

35. What tiee ii worn for moaming t 

36. Whet tree deeoretee dieiaei end euihionB ? 

37. Whet bnih is diort end fall <tf trouble? 

38. Could this jnuile the treei, end in riddles involve th 

'7k the tree I eddreaa I «all oa to solve them. 



1 



ENiaUATIOAL BISDa 

1. Thi hird beloved bj Eve. 

2. Smooth and quiet. 

3. A famous English architect 

4. What wicked men are doing. 

5. What we all do at dinner. 
6> A plaything. 

7. A cheated person, 

S. Spral a metaL 

9. What they used to do to scolds. 

10. A sound indicative of triumph. 

11. Warm country. 

12. A tailor's instrument. 

13. An instniment to nuse weights. 

14. What leaves grow on. 

15. A bird disliLed by mice. 
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ENIGMAS. 



1 . A WORD of three syllables seek till you find. 
That in it are twenty-four letters combined. 

2. A young lady had an aunt in prison ; she sent her an 
animal, whose name urged her to escape ; and the aunt returned 
a fruit, the name of which implied, ** I cannot escape." 

3. The last words of Scott's " Marmion " are, 

'* Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, on ! 
Were the last words of Marmion." 

The lines occasioned the following Enigma : — 

Were I in noble Stanley's place. 
When Marmion urged him to the chase, 
The word you then might aU descry. 
Would biing a tear to every eye. 

4. Fm English, Tm Latin, the one and the other : 
What's English for one-half is Latin for t'other. 

5. I am a man strong and valiant ; I have a brother equally 
as valiant ; but if my brother come to my assistance, I shall 
be but half as strong as I was at first. 

6. There is a letter in the Dutch alphabet, which, named, 
makes a lady of the first rank in nobility ; walked on, it makes 
a lady of the second rank ; and reckoned, makes a lady of the 
third rank. 
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FRENCH ENIGMAS AND RIDDLESL 

1. Je Bnifl ce que je sois ; 

Bt je ne snis pas oe que je bvob ; 

Si j'^taii ce que je auis, 

Je ne Bereis pms ce que je smB. 

2. Je suis capitune de yingt-qostre aoldats, 
Et Bans moi PariB aeroit pria. 

3. What man could hare for hia epitaph theae French n< 

of music — ^la, r^, la, sol, la, mi, la ? 

4. Mes amis, j'ai v&ju cent ans et quelques mois, 
J^aimaiB It c^ebrer le jour de ma naissance ; 
D^vinez de ce jour la singuliere absence — 

U n est pendant cent ans venu que vingt-cinq fois. 

5. Je cause an suppliant une douleur extreme, 
Retoumez-moi, je suis toujours le meme. 

6. Je yiens sans qu*on j pause ; 
Je meurs k ma naissance ; 
Et celui que me suit, 

Ne yient jamais sans bruit. 

7. Je suis tres-dur, et je nais dans la terre ; 
Je Buis pierre : 

Renyersez-moi, je suis un instrument a yent. 
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FRENCH CONUNDRUMS. 

1 . QuELLES sont les personnes qui ont le plus de caract^re ? 

2. Quand le ciel est-il bon a mettre en cage ? 

3. Quel est dans Thistoire le roi, dont lo nom offre une demi- 

douzaine de Cosaques ? 

4. Quelle difference y a-t-il entre Alexandre le grand, et un 

tonnelier ? 

5. Quelle est la plante sur laquelle on reste le plus longtemps 

quand on apprend la botanique ? 

6. Quel est de toutes les personnages de Tantiquit^, le portrait 

le plus mal fait ? 

1, Comment se nomme le septieme roi de la dynastie des 
lapins ? 

8. Fourquoi le mouton est-il le premier des animaux ? 

9. Quelle est la personne qui dort les yeux ouverts ? 
10. Quelle est la personne parfaitement sans souci ? 



CHARADEa 



1 . Mt first is French ; my second is a metal ; my whole is 

Latin. 

2. My first, beautiful among beasts, and despicable among 

men ; my second belongs to a family which clothes half 
the world ; and, though my whole is often about peo^^lc 
of fashion, it has a stiffne&B noX* e»i»\'3 ^qt^ ^^« 
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. My first is a preposition ; ^Tf 

My Bccoud is a composition ; 
And my wliolo is an acquiaition. 

. Mj first is to multiply ; my second we ought all to a 
my whole the most avaricious will give, and the pi 
arc seldom willing to receive. 

. My first implies equality ; 
My second inferiority ; 
And my whole superiority. 

. My first is a prop ; 
Hy second is a prop ; 
My whole is a prop, 

. My first is sorrow ; 
My second came first ; 
And my whole came second. 



1. Le nonvel enriclu port^ smr mon premier. 
Qui peut it I'indigent refuser mon dernier, 
Ne Taut pas I'animal qui mange mon entier. 

2. Mon tout est grand, fameuz en tout pays ; 
Otez moi mon second, je suis aux ennemis ! 
Otez un pied de plus, ah \ ce b^ta Vi\«a ^\%. 
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3. Plus d'un auteur, dans mon entier, 
A dit des choses inutiles ; 
f Plus d'un sage, dans mon premier, 
Admire la nature et meprise les yilles ; 
Plus d'un traitre, sur mon dernier, 
Cache par un baiser mille projets hostiles. 



A REBUS. 



The sage conductor of a hero's son ; 

That hero's name, who through great dangers run ; 

A noble fish which is by most admired ; 

A liquid that by authors is desired ; 

A virtue that by all should be acquired. 

If these initials are connected right. 

They'll bring a charming science to your sight. 



RIDDLES. 

BY MRS. BARBAULD. 

I. We are spirits all in white, 
On a field as black as night ; 
There we dance, and sport, and play. 
Changing every changing day : 
Yet with us is wisdom found. 
As we move ia mystic xowii^* 



^ n. 
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Mortal ! nould'st thou know the graii 

That Ceres heaps on Libya's plaiDB, 

Or leaves that yellow autumn strews. 

Or the Btars that IlerBchel Tiews, 

Or find how many drops would drain 

The wide-scoop'd bosom of the main, 

Or measure ccatral depths below ? 

Ask of us and thou shall know ! 

With fairy Btep we compass round 

The pyramid's capacious bound. 

Or step by step, ambitious climb 

Tbo cloud-capped mountain's height Bubliine. 

Kiches, though we do not use, 

'Tis ourB to gain and ours to lose> 

From Arabj the Bless'd wecame ; 

Id every land our tongue's the same ; 

And if our number you require. 

Go count the bright Aonian quire, 

Woaldst thou cast a spell to find 

The track of tight, the speed of wind ? 

Or when the snail, with creeping pace, 

Shall the swelling globe embrace ! 

Mortal ! ours the powerful spell ; 

Ask of us, for we can — tell. 

2. I often marmnr, yet I never weep : 
I always lie in bed but never sleep : 



] 
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My mouth is wide^ and larger than my head, 
And much disgorges, though it ne'er is fed : 
I have na legs or feet, yet swiftly run — 
And the more falls I get, move faster on. 



LOGOGRIPH. 



For man's support I came at first from earth, 
But man perverts the purpose of my birth ; 
Beneath his plastic hand new forms I take, 
And either sex my services partake ; 
The flowing lawn in stricter folds I hold, 
And bind in chains unseen each swelling fold ; 
The band beneath the double chin I grace. 
And formal plaits that edge the Quaker's face ; 
By me great Bess, who used her maids to cuff^ 
Shone in the dignity of full-quill 'd ruff. 
Such is my whole — but, parted and disjoined, 
New wonders in my varying form you'll find : 
What makes the cit look big with conscious worth ; 
What bursts from pale surprise, or boisterous mirth ; 
The sweep Rialto forms, or your fair brow — 
The fault to youthful valour we allow ; 
A word by which possession we denote ; 
A letter high in place and first in note ; 
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TW ka^ sBboogliu vUA %kt Ike koaadew poor : 
IHHt bore fused kenwi Ifeo^ dtt miko of WW ; 
Wlni*! kevrd when ^111 from liigh the poodenms jor 
Whotholr Pool £d oi Gomalid*! fset ; 
Wlni BoTiw writei, vbot oebooIboTO lore to ost ; 
Of eoger gameiten vhat deeideo tbe htm ; 
The homdj nmgfa sopport of Biitam*i itate ; 
Whot join'd to '' been " is &Ul to o toost ; 
Wfaot guards the sailor from the shdring eoast ; 
The stage wheoee yillains make their last harangoe ; 
What in jour head and bones giTes manj a pang ; 
What introdnces long-tailed similes : 
A preposition that to place agrees : 
A stately animal in forests bred ; 
A tree that lifts on high its loftj head ; 
What best unbinds the weary student *s mind ; 
A beauteous fish in northern lakes we find ; 
A graceful blemish on a soldier's breast — 
All these are in my single name expressed. 
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ANAGRAMS. 



Sly ware. 
No more stars. 
Comical trade. 
A nice pet. 
Golden land. 



Honor est a Nile. 

Hard case. 

Great helps. 

Lame. 

To love ruin. 



CHARADES IN ACTION. 

I THINK these plays are generally too difficult to he interest- 
ing to children ; however, I will mention them, that they may 
have an idea what they are. 

Suppose the word to he Agamemnon. A little girl comes 
in, dressed like a Turkish Aga, and seats herself on a cushion, 
or in great fury orders the immediate execution of some culprit 
she points out. The company are ignorant of the word, hut, 
from the dress and action, they guess it is Aga. To personify 
the other half of the word, a little girl comes in and stands upon 
a chair ; she is silent until a light is held near her : then she 
hegins to utter the most musical sounds she can, and when the 
light is taken away, the sounds hecome faint and plaintive. 
This is to represent the statue of Memnon, which is fahled to 
have made a cheerful sound when light appeared, and uttered 
mournful music at its departure. 

Nothing then remains to he performed but the whole of 
word, which may he illustrated by preparatiow^ i^x ^3(^ 



e of d^ 
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of Agamemnon's daughter, Iphigenia, while his face remaiiu 
buried in a mantle. 



ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

1. How can you take away one from nineteen, and have 
twenty remain ? 

2. What is the difference between twice twenty-five and 
twice five and twenty ? 

3. If you can buy a herring and a half for three balance, 
how many herrings can you buy for elevenpence ? 

4. A and B made a bet concerning which could eat the most 
eggs. A ate ninety-nine ; B ate one hundred and won. How 
many more did B eat than A ? 

5. Place four nines together, so as to make exactly one 
hundred. 

In the same way, four may be made from three threes, three 
may be made from three twos, &>q, 

6. If a person hold in his hands a piece of silver, and a piece 
of gold, you can ascertain in which hand is the silver, and in 
which the gold, by the following simple process. The gold 
must be named some even number, say eight ; the silver most 
be named an odd number, say three. Then tell the person to 
multiply the number in his right hand by an even number, and 
that in his left hand by an odd number, and make known the 
amount of the two added together. If the whole sum be odd, 

tAe gold 18 in the right hanA ; li \\. \i^ «s^tl, tlift silver is in the 
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right hand. For the sake of concealing the artifice hetter, 
you need not know the amount of the product, hut simply ask 
if it can he halved without a remainder ; if it can^ the sum is, 
of course, an even one. 

7. The figure 9 has one remarkahle characteristic, which 
belongs to no other number. Multiply it by any figure you 
will, the product added together will stiU be nine. Thus, 
twice 9 are 18 ; 8 and 1 are 9. Three times 9 are 27 ; 7 and 
2 are 9. Eight times 9 are 72 ; 7 and 2 are 9, <kc. 

If you multiply it by any figure larger than 12, the result 
will differ only in there being a plurality of nines. 

8. When first the marriage knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, 
My age exceeded hers as much 
As three times three does three. 

But when ten years and half ten years 

We man and wife had been. 
Her age approached as near to mine 

As eight is to sixteen. 

Ques. How old were they when they married ? 

9. A room with four corners had a cat in each comer ; three 
cats before each cat, and a cat on every cat's tail. How 
many cats were there ? 

10. If you cut thirty yards of cloth into one yj 
and cut one yard every day, how long will it takej 

11. How can you show that seven is the hfljf 
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MAGIC ARITHMETIC. 

Thine of any even number you please, but do not menti« 
I then ask jou to double it ; then I name to you some 
number to add to it ; then I ask you to take away half o 
whole amount ; then I ask you to take away the numbei 
first thought of : although I do not know what that nu 
was, I can invariably tell you the remainder. It will al 
be just half the number I told you to add. For instance 
think of 8. I ask you to double what you thought of ; 
know that it will make 16, but 1 know nothing about 
ask you to add 4 to it ; that makes 20 ; I ask you to 
away tiJf of the whole amount ; 10 is then left ; lastly, 
you to take away the sum you first thought of ; wi 
knowing what the sum was, 1 can tell you that 2 ren 
This seems very puzzling ; but the fact is, half of the 
ordered to be added is always left. 1 requested that 4 i 
be added ; therefore I knew the remainder would be 2. 



KEY TO PUZZLES, CONUNDRUMS, ETC. 



I ADVISE all little girls not to look at this key until they have tried 
D guess for themselves, at least one hour. Perhaps they will think my 
utting this caution here, is like the Irishman, who wrote inside his 
jtter, " Don't open this till the end of the year ; " but if they have 
limed the key rather too quick, they can easily turn back and try again. 

There is nothing like trying ; " and, even in trifles, it is a good thing 
persevere. 

PUZZLES. 



He is independent. (In D, pen- 
dent.) 

It is a milliner. (Mill in R.) 

I understand you amdertake to 
overthrow my undertaking. 

The wicked must expect (X 
pecked) many crosses and 
little ease (e e e's.) 

Effeminacy. (F M in a C.) 

Inexplicable mystery. 

Essex. (S X.) 



8. The trick consists entire^^ Pit- 

ting out the syllables. When the 
speller says, "t-i," you must 
shake your head and say, "No!" 
He will think he has not spelt 
it right, when in fact you only 
put out the next syllable. 

9. By putting in the letter E, the 

sentence would stand thus: 
" Persevere ye perfect men, 
ever keep these precepts ten." 



FRENCH PUZZLES. 



G. traverse par i sans sous liers. 

J'ai traverse Paris, sans sou- 

liers. 
A long sous P, G grand, a petit. 

Allons souper, j'ai grand ap- 

p^tit. 
Hellene est nee au paj3 Grec. 



4. G sous P sous les o o o rang^ 

J'ai soupd sous les orangers. 

5. G dans C, a a J'ai dans^ 

assez. 

6. Mille Boucis traversent la vie. 

7. Un soupir vient aouvenfc ^i^-'os^ 

&o\iv«mx. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


1. BecauBB it is in tho midst ot 


27. It MlowB sea, (C.) 


QreHoa. (QreaHe.) 


28. A pillow. 


Z. Because ita capital lb always 


29. Expediency. (X P D N C.) 


Dublin. (Doiibliug.) 


30. Short. 


3. What doea Y E S spell! 


31. He gives a cent. (Assent) 


4. ThoTypiiusfeyar. (Type UB.) 


32. HebreHB diink there. (He 


5. It iB B. beholder. (Bee.) 


brews.) 


6. They are atationary. 

7. HatBepBthapassover. (Pasa- 


33. Both study the profits. (Pro- 


phets.) 


over.) 


34. They would go after tea. {AftBt 


S, Largess. {Large S.) 


T.) 


B. Bocaiiee he makoa a decanter. 


35. Ajeat (M-ajsBt-y.) 




36. It makes a mango. (Man go.) 


10. Mondioant. (Mead I can't) 

11. Amiabie. (Amiable.) 


37. Ha is full of pains. (Paues.) 


38. A BsifiBb motive. (Sell Gah.) 


12. Ha was a patriot. (Pat riot.) 


39. The winds rose and the atorma 


13. Because he makes the butter 


blew. (Blue.) 


fly, (Butterfly.) 
H. Tiiat whioh is put into it. 


40. Chaucer. (Chaw sir.) 


41. Euaebius. (Vou see by us.) 


16. Hb ia oruety. 


42. Iflor. 


16. It is a bad habit. 


43. It ia ham lat alouo. (Hamlet 




alone.) 


(Private hearing.} 


44. Ho has nothing to boot. 


18. Beoauae there U not a ^ngle 


4fi. I often see abundance on tables. 


poraon in it. 


46. SUeqcb. 


19, Effigy. (F I O.) 


47, Majorca, Miuor-oo, and Ame- 


20. Tees. (Tease.) 




21. Behead it. <B head it.) 


48. They soiiitillate. (Sin till late.) 




49. I have suou a boraetly through 


23. Sha weighs anobor. 


the air. 


24. Dwarfs. 


fiO. It is Pekin. 


25. There is a day in one, and 


61. It is founded on Moraey. (Mer- 


niglit in the otbei-. (Dey and 


cy.) 


Knight.) 


52. LEG. 




63. X L. (Eicel.) 


invciaatuis. 


54. He » jmt taadY U> strike one. 
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5. 



;6. 



i7. 



18. 
19. 
10. 
11. 

)2. 
13. 

14. 
\5. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
0. 
1. 
'2. 
'3. 

'4. 

'5. 

'6. 

7. 



They axe regular, irregular, and 

defective. 
They are high hose. (Heigh 

ho's.) 
One speaks without reflecting, 

the other reflects without 

speaking. 
A pack of cards. 
Music (Usic). 
Adriatic. (A dry attic.) 
She would be a great politician. 

(Polly Titian.) 
Your name. 
I scream, thou screamest, he 

screams. 
The outside. 
On the head. 
LOOT. 
He is not a tall black. (Not 

at all black.) 
He lives on the aHrte of the 

town. 
Both are notable. (Not able.) 
E, G, and C. (-^gean Sea.) 
There are more of them. 
He is a jewel. (Jew ill.) 
The cattle eat it. (The cat '11 

eat it.) 
He is bald Tim More. (Balti- 
more.) 
He has pictures. (Picked 

yours.) 
He makes lasses into classes. 
Hirsute, is hairy. (Her suit is 

hairy.) 



78. Grocer. (Grow, sir.) 

79. In Hatton Garden. (Hat on.) 

80. A difference ; that is, the dif- 

ference of a. 

81. He is the Colossus of roads. 

(Rhodes.) 

82. He is always forgetting. (For 

getting.) 

83. It is a decoration. (Deck 

oration.) 

84. You till, I tie. (UtiUty.) 

85. They are both in-convenient. 

(Inn.) 

86. "Wlien it is ajar. (A jar.) 

87. Because it holds a gallon. 

(Gall on.) 

88. A pair of scissors. 

89. They keep off the spwks. 

90. He is a^xyve — doing a wrong 

action. 

91. A horse has four legs; no 

horse has five legs. 

92. It would be deceased. (D. 

ceased.) 

93. It is out of the head. 

94. A ditch. 

95. A bee follows it. (B.) 

96. It is not currant. (Current) 

97. He is surmounted. 

98. She is a diving belle. 

99. It makes hot shot. (S hoi) 

100. They are far-fetched and 

troublesome. 

101. It has a marble head. (Mar- 

ble-head.) 
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CONUNDRUMS OF ALL TBADB& 



1. A tanner. 

2. A mason. (Hay boil) 
8. Cabinet-maken. 

4. Tinker. (Tin cur.) 

5. A joiner. 

6. A glass-blower. 

7. A hair-dresaer. 

(Hare.) 



1. Mis-fortune. 

2. Mis-chance and 

Mis-bap. 
8. Mis-take. 

4. Mis-give and MIb- 

trust. 

5. Mis-understanding. 

6. Mis-shape. 



8. Wheelwright 

9. Founders. 

10. A turner. 

11. Fuller. 

12. A stage^briver. 
18. A player. 

14. A goldsmith. 

15. A cooper. 



THE MISSEa 

7. Mis-rule. 

8. Mis-lay and Mis- 

place. 

9. MisKshiefl 

10. Mis-represent, 

Mis-inform, and 
Mis-report. 

11. Mis-behave. 



10. Aoook. 

17. A beU4iaagsr. 

(BeUe.) 

18. A miller. 

19. PtoeiHEitttiun. 

20. PimtenL 

21. A shoemaker. 

22. Dyers. 



12. lG8«aideaiid 

lfi».leed. 

13. Mis-reokoQ. 

14. Mis-spend. 

15. MSs-management 

16. Mis-interpret. 

17. Mis-quote. 



THE RIDDLING FOREST. 



1. The palm. 

2. The date. 

3. Lime-tree. 

4. Silver-tree. 

5. Lace-tree. 

6. Beech. (Beach.) 

7. Crab-tree. 

8. The medlar. 

9. Cork-tree. 

10. Aspen. (Ass-pen.) 

11. Plum. 

12. Pear. (Pair.) 

IB. Tulips, (Two-lips.) 
J^. Cow-tree, 



16. The sloe. 

16. Tallow-tree. (Can- 

dles are i0tc/{;-ed.) 

17. Cotton. 

18. Locust. 

19. The paper-tree. 

20. Rock-maple. 

21. Elder-bush. 

22. Fever-bush. 

23. Currant (Current.) 

24. Box. 
26. Tea. 
26. Olive. 



27. Broom. 

28. Gk>rse. (Gauae.) 

29. Fur. (Fur.) 

30. Spruce. 

31. Sugar-cane. 

32. Plane. (Plain.) 

33. Axle-tree. 

34. Orange. (0-range!| 
36. Cypress. (Cyprus.) 

36. Fringe-tree. 

37. Life of nrtRTi . 

38. Yew. (I call upon 
yoM.) 



\ 
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ENIGMATICAL BIRDS. 



Bird of Paradise. 

Halcyon. 

Wren. 

Robin. (Robbing). 

Swallow. 



6. Kite. 

7. Gull. 

8. Martin. 

9. Duck. 
10. Crow. 



I 11. Turkey. 

12. Gk>08e. 

13. Crane. 

14. Storks. (Stalks.) 

15. Cat-bird. 



ENIGMAS. 



Alphabet. 

Antelope and Cantelope. 

If the letter I were put in the 

place of Stanley, it would 

make on-i-on. 



4. To-ad. 

5. Unknown to the author of this 

book. 

6. Diich-eaB, ifarcA-ioness, and 

Cov/nt-eBs, 



FRENCH ENIGMAS AND RIDDLES. 



Je auis un chien ; et je suis mon 
maitre. I am a dog and I 
follow my master. If I were 
what I follow, I should not 
be what I am. 

The letter A. 

A man who died of eating two 
kinds of fishes, called ray and 
sole, might have for his epi- 
taph, "La ray, la sol, I'a 
mis 1^. 



4. The twenty-ninth of Febru- 

ary. 

5. Non, which in French means 

no ; if spelt backward, it is 
the same word. 

6. Lightning. 

7. The French word, roc, means 
a rock ; if spelled backward. 



it makes 
horn. 



cor, a hunter's 



FRENCH CONUNDRUMa 



Ce sont les imprimeurs de livres. 
The printers of books ; because 
their types are called charac- 
ters. 



2. Quand il est serein. (Serin.) 
Serein in French means cloud- 
less; and aerin meana o. O&r 
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qu un tonnelior met les pifices 
en perca. The pua a founded 
OD tha aimilaritj uf eoand be- 
twaen Perses imd pores i tin? 
first meDJia tliQ Pereiaiie, and 
tho last to stab, to pierce. 

5. C'est In plnnti daa pioda : the 

French phrase for loU of the 
feat. 

6. C'est eelui d'AbBolom ; parcB 

qu'il est tM par lea cheveiix. 
Titi means dniwn and pulled. 



3. Buok-nm. 
S. Fortuue. 



T, Lapin VII. (La pincette.) 1* 
pin Itli Bounds in Frenoiilib 
la pincette, which means tht 

S. P&reequ'il est ratni?. (Luiiii) 
L'ainf moans the eldest; ami 
liiin6 meana ejovered witi 
■wool 

9. Cest un doi'eur. Dort mi 
dote sound alike ; one niEua 
to sleep, and the other to 



10. Hn bomm 



ana uik aouroL 
i care, annctf: 
s an eyebrow. 



FRENCH CHARADES. 



Jhar-don. Char ia a chariot; 

don is a gift; Charduii is a 

thietle, nhich is oaten b; 

jack-aSBOS. 
PariH. Take away the letter a, 

and it hecomea pris, which 



taken ; take away boUi 

a and r, and it becomaj p» 
which means worae. 
3. Preface. Pr6 meana a meadow: 
teaa and preface mean ^ 
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RIDDLES. 

1. The figures 12345678 9, brought from Arabia. 

2. A river. 



LOGOGRIPH. 



The whole is STARCH. The parts are. 

Cash, Ha ! Arch, Rash, 'Hast/ A, Hat, Ta, Art, Ah ! Cat and Rat, 
Stars, Car, Crash, Sat, Trash, Ace, Tars, *Has,* Chart, Cart, Achs, 
As, At, Harfc, Ash, Chat, Scar. 



1. Lawyers. 

2. Astronomers. 

3. DemocraticaL 

4. Patience. 



ANAGRAMS. 

6. Old England. 

6. Horatio Nelson. 

7. Charades. 



8. Telegraphs. 

9. Male. 

10. Revolution. 



ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 



1. XIX. XX. 

2. Twice twenty-five is fifty; twice 

five, and twenty, is thirty. 

3. If a herring and a half are three 

hal^enoe, of course each her- 
ring is a penny a piece. 

4. Those who hear you will think 

you say one. 

5. 99 9-9. 



8. The bride was 1 5, and the bride- 

groom 45. 

9. Four cats. 

10. Twenty-nine days. 

11. XIL 

1 2. Draw a line through the middle 

of XIL, the upper half will 
be vn. 



AUTOMATA. 



Ann. Oh, aunt Susan ! I have not seen you since you went 
to London. Did you go to see Mr. Maelzel's automatons ? 

Aunt. Automatons is not a proper word, Ann. When we 
speak of one image of this kind, we say automaton ; when we 
speak of more than one, we say automata — hecause the word 
was originally Greek : and in Greek and Latin the plurals are 
formed differently from what they are in English. 

Ann. I don't think I know very well what automaton means, 
aunt Susan ; hut I want to see one very much, hecause I have 
heard my cousins tell how very pretty they were. 

Aunt, An automaton is an image, which, after heing wound 
up, goes by the machinery within it, without any other help. 

Ann, Are steamboats and windmills automata ? 

Aunt. No, my dear, hecause they are moved hy wind and 
by steam ; and the moment the wind, or the steam, is taken 
away, they stop. A clock is an automaton, because it 
moves entirely by its own machinery. Mr. Maelzel's images 
are constructed upon similar principles : and all their wonder- 
ful feats are the result of his own knowledge of mechanical 
powers. 

Ann, Do tell me about them. 

Jun^. FirBt, there was ttie C\i^^«t-^\«^^T^ wv uM^ge dressed 
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like s Turk ; who aat at the board, and played as good a game 
of chess as if he had brtuna in his wooden skoU. He shook his 
head, and rapped the board with hie fingers, when his adver- 
earj made a move contrat; to the rules of the game ; and 
when he had the king in his power, he called " Echec 1 " which 
is the French word for " Check ! " 

Then there was a large Trmnpeter, dressed in scarlet uni- 
form, whose music was enough to make one's heart leap. The 
children were particularly delighted with the little figures in 
the carousel. 

^nn. What'is the meaning of carousel ? 

Aunt. It is the name of a mOitary game in France. The 
scenery represents a circus with a fbuntiun in the centre ; and 
a number of little figures ride romid the circus, performing 
feats to eicite the wonder of the spectators. 

One, called the Spanish Lancer, catches a little cap on the 




point of his lance, without stopping his horse, and ndis> c£ 
with it m trinm^. Here is a prmt of ^ont. 



993 TBI aiBLli ow> book. 

Am. He Ufoki lika A nal sua. 

Awa. Here u another of the fignies, iwlUi Aa 



^^'W-i 




(tf If&drid. With a piatol not bigger thta joor tlmnbi b 
umed ftt a little Inrd on a poet. The piabd vent off with oA 
fire and amoke, and the bird fell devn dead. 




Another wne a famous Vaulter. He jumped over 
p/aeed at a bmght vbioh might \>e e«!i^ 
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pared with him and his hone ; jet he v&b aliraya sure to alight 
safely on his saddle. 

A Blow awkward Clown was ptmaed hy a hungry Hone, 
who at last overtook him and snatched his cap fix»a Ms head. 
Here is a print of the Horse and Clown. 




His friend Harlequin came to his rescne ; bnt Harlequin's ^ s, 
horse behaved very ill. He kicked, and plunged, and reared, \^ 
and finally threw his poor rider off entirely. This made the ^ 




little children langh greatly, Her« ik & ' 



^St; TBI GIBI.'f^ OVS SOOK. 

The Izttk^ prl -mc ojneec tbi 'Wmdik-^mee on lumulaii 
wAc a^ sTSfleml at anr of thsn^, I eumot tell '▼on half tiie 
leag tbeat aatamaa iwilui ' in ed. If crerMr.lIaelBel eomesto 
LondaL a^aiz;. I wil seaic for tikl and tafie toq to see ihem. 
Her£ If & iiriui of txa iittk Vigato-afniPCT. 



1 




AfOi. T^ear Anm. dr teL me abom tiioae mmtiTng lirfu 
pmrneib. the Hopc^daiiceTs. 

^un:. Tc> me tbeT" were the mos wandexfnl of lSbB wh6k. 
These two iittk- £gvffet perf oxmed all mamier of feals on a npe 
BDBpended across the room. Siiinmimet- thev ^wBue fiwrtrJ 
firmk, with armf outstretched : sometimes thev tnmed heeb 
over head : somenmes they hmig with head downwsrd, and 
Bometmitt they were suspended onh- by one foot. This wu 
al] done so natmnlk. that it Tealk seemed as if the little eras- 
tnreE were aiire. I felt half afraid &ey woidd *mn >^]^> ggd 
break their bones. By moving the limbs of tfaeae dignras. 
ib0y could be made to uttus, o^ba^ i^Assonied^^ ** 
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" Papa ! " and •* La ! la ! " Here is a print of one of 
them. 




Ann, This is so very wonderful, that I should not believe 
it if you did not tell me you had seen it. Is Mr. Maelzel the 
only man who can make such strange things ? 

Aunt, No, my dear ; very extraordinary things of this kind 
have been made in different parts of the world. There is a 
mechanic at Geneva, in Switzerland, who is famous among all 
the civilised nations of the earth. He made the little jewelled 
mice, exhibited in London a few years ago. 

These mice would pick up the crumbs from the floor, and 
prick up their ears and scamper, when they heard a noise, just 
like living mice. Even the cat was so much deceived, that 
she actually caught one of them. 

The same man likewise made very perfect caterpillars. 
They would crawl along, and you could see all the soft down 
on them move as they went ; when touched with a pin, they 
would coil themselves up, as if they were in pain. This was 
all effected by machinery inside their bodies ; they were 
wound up just like watches. 

Ann, Did you ever see any of this moa'ft \t^\\A\ 
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Aunt. I once saw a very beautiful musical snuff-box made 
by him. When a spring was touched, a little bird would rise 
up and sing, or seem to sing, the sweetest tunes. He was 
not longer than my thimble ; yet he was so perfect, little 
feathers and all, that I almost imagined he was alive. He 
pecked imder his wings, looked up sideways, and closed his 
eyes, just as a real bird would do. I have heard of another 
musical box by the same mechanic, where a whole cage full 
of birds sang together. I am such a dear lover of freedom, 
that birds in a cage would never seem to me to sing half 
so merrily as those perched on a tree— even if I knew they 
were automata. 

The little Duke of Bordeaux, grandson of Charles the 
Tenth of France, had an automaton goose presented him, 
which was so perfect in all respects, that those who saw it 
could not be convinced it was a machine, until they had handled 
it. It would even swallow the com that was thrown to it. 

Arm. I don't think it was a great compliment to his little 
Highness to give him a goose. I think I should have liked 
the jewelled mice better. 

Aunt. Should you have liked the famous automaton ladj, 
as large as life, who played upon the piano, moved the pedal 
with her feet, rolled her eyes, and who even seemed to 
breathe ? 

Ann, No ; indeed I should not. I think it would make 
me something like afraid, to see anything so very much like 
life, and yet not alive. Are you going away ? Do tell me 
some more. 
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Aunt, Ever since you could speak, you have teased me 
for stories. The moment I finished one, you used to say, 
** More again, aunt Susan I ** But, indeed, I am too much 
engaged to tell you ** more again," at present. I wish you 
to go and find out your old doll, that you may dress it for 
your little sister Jane. When that is done, I will come back 
and show you how to finish the pretty little needle-book you 
began yesterday. 

FAREWELL TO MY DOLL! 
BY MRS. ANN MARIA WELLS. 

My old acquaintance ! many a year 

Has gone since last I met you here ; 

And many a change has taken place. 

Since last I saw that smiUng face. 

But you — except a change of clothes. 

And just the tip gone from your nose — 

Are still smooth-brow'd, red-cheek'd and calm, 

As last you lay upon my arm. 

Those bright orbs stare, those ringlets flow, 

Just as they did ^yq years ago ; 

When, with a sad, reluctant heart, 

I fixed the day that we should part ; 

And promised, all for learning's sake, 

Our sweet companionship to break. 

I, with my flowing tears the whila. 

You with th&t same unchangmg ^m^^ *« 
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Indeed, I thought it verj hmrd. 
So little of my grief jou shared. 
To you I always tum'd whene'er 
My little hosom felt a care ; 
To you I told the piteous tale, 
And comfort never seem'd to fidl. 
Shall I again, whate'er my want, 
E'er find so tafe a confidant 

But past the time for childish toys — 

I feel that there are higher joys ; 

And things once dim and undefined* 

Now shed clear light upon my mind, 

IVe learn 'd to listen to the Yoice 

Of conscience ; and my heart makes choice 

Of precious things that teach me true, 

Where praise, and prayer, and love are due. 

The skies, the hills, the shady nooks. 

And those sweet hoards of pleasure — ^hooks. 

These have I learn' d to love ; for they 

Bring some new blessing every day. 



I 



NEEDLEWORK. 




PLAIN SEWING. 
There is no accomplishment of any kind more desirable for 
a woman, than neatness and skill in the nse of a needle. To 
some, it is an employment not only nsefol, bat abBolutely 
necessary, and to all it furnishes a tasteful amusement. The 
first and most important branch is plain sewing. Eveiy little 
girl, before she Sa twelve years old, should know how to 
cut and make a shirt with perfect accuracy utd QfinjAS(».. 
Aw}iwaTdneas and want of judgment Kt& Aio-wti'm.'as.'iSi-'^^s^'e"' 
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M wen M in great. I hate aeenyoanghJiM mtfa 
sew them into the 8liirt» befcnne die wiietbends wwe pit «; 
and everj other part flniAed, hefiore the limngB wm {ImbI 
on the aho n lder ; and when I hate qpdcen of it» I baMhwl 
them ezclaim, ** La ! what matter is it wlueh is done fintt* 
I never have a high opinion of little giiia who freqoen^ mf 
" I don't care,'' or '' What matter ia it t " The &et ia, it ii 
a great deal of consequence what parts of a shirt an M 
fimshed : hj a litde judgment, much time and ineo n fe ui esw 
may be saved. The sleeves shoold first be hemmed on caA 
side, about a finger's length ; then neadj gathered with atnm 
thread, waxed with white wax (some nse white ril^ jnittH 
of thread, but it is apt to grow jdlow bj waaliing); tM 
threads should be taken up b j the needle, and four left. B 
in any instance the needle is placed above or below tliA 
original thread, so as to make the gathering look uneveot 
the work should immediately be undone ; each gather must 
be made smooth, both above and below the gathering-thread, 
by means of a small-pointed pin ; the wristband should be 
sewed on before the sleeve is made, for the simple reason 
that it is very inconvenient to do it afterward. The linings 
for the shoulder should be basted on, before the sides of the 
shirt are sewed ; and the sleeves put in before the collar is on* 
for the same reason. 

In stitching, no more than two threads should be taken* 
either back of the needle, or before it, however fine the 
texture of the cloth. Care should be taken not to leave a 
ibread, aa it Bpoils the beauty of tlie wotW. 
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Button-holes should he neatly overcast, about three or four 
threads deep ; never deeper than is necessary for strength, 
for broad work of this kind always appears clumsy ; little bars 
should be formed across the comers and neatly worked, just 
the depth of the sides. In working button-holes, the thread 
should always be thrown forward before catching up the loop 
on the needle ; this makes a wonderful difference in the beauty 
of the edge. 

The width between the edge of the collar and wristbandsy 
and the thread drawn for stitching, is entirely a matter of 
taste. It is the fashion to leave a wide space ; and it is cer- 
tainly the best economy — as, Vhen the edge is worn out, it 
can be cut off, and sewed neatly. The width between the 
stitching and the edge should correspond exactly in every part 
of the shirt. 

What are called hem fells, are more neat than any other : 
the raw edge is first turned down very even ; and then turned 
back, like a hem wrong side outward, before the sides are 
sewed together. The comers of hems should be very neatly 
managed — no knots tied, no little shreds left out ; and the 
bottom edge should not be turned over the side at one end, 
and the side edge turned over the bottom, at the other end. 
To avoid this, the sides should both be hemmed before the 
bottom. 

The neck-gussets are usually stitched in the same manner 
as the wristband, and sewed into the shoulder, over and over ; 
but it is stronger, and looks more neatly, to leave the gusset 
with edge unturned, and stitch the dwi^i xjc^wl \\»^ \sw \:^^ -t^s^'**. 
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of stitching, as deep as the wristband ; only one thread should 
be left between the stitching and the gusset, where the shirt 
joins upon it. The inside half of the neck-gusset should be 
sewed to the shoulder lining, over and over, on the wrong side, 
and fitted exactly to the outside half. When the neck is 
gathered for the collar, the inside and outside half of the 
gusset ought to be gathered separately. 

The side-gussets look better, and are stronger, for being 
stitched across. The usual length left open for the arm-holes, 
sides, and bosom, is a quarter of a yard and a nail ; the 
bosom sets better for being sloped a very little before it is 
set into the collar. The collar is usually a little short of half 
a yard long, and half a quarter and a nail wide, when 
doubled. The wristbands are a quarter of a yard long, 
and half a quarter wide, when doubled ; some prefer them 
rounded at the comers, as being less troublesome about 
writing, &c. The space into which the sleeve is gathered at 
the arm-hole, should exactly correspond to the length of the 
wristband. Some make the length of the shoulder a half 
quarter, and others, a half quarter and a nail. Different 
people have very different rules: it is therefore proper for 
little girls to cut and measure a shirt by some pattern that 
is given them. 

At the infant schools in England, children of three and fbnr 

years old make miniature shirts, about big enough for a large 

doll. At first they learn to turn a hem on paper very even ; 

then they turn a fell ; when quite perfect in this, they are 

allowed to do the same t\i\ng;& m\Xi<:X!^\J(i\ ^k^TLthf&y hem with 
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bright-coloured silk, so that every stitch may be seen distinctly ; 
then they sew over and over, in the same way ; then they 
stitch and gather, &c, I have seen a small fine linen shirt 
made with crimson silk, by an English child of five years old ; 
and it was truly beautiful. 



MENDING. 



Stockings should be mended on the wrong side ; the stitches 
very near each other ; small loops left, when the needle is 
drawn through, because the yarn will shrink in washing ; in 
weaving across, take up but one thread, and leave but one, 
changing the threads each time you go across. Little girls 
can mend as neatly as women, if they will have patience ; the 
only diflficulty is, they are in such a hurry, that they take up 
two threads at once, or leave the same threads the second time 
across that they did at first. 

Patches should always be well shaped, and basted on per- 
fectly even ; a round, angular, or slanting patch, is the sure 
sign of a slut. 

Where there are stripes, checks, or figures, in the garment 
to be mended, they should be matched as nearly as possible, 
that the patch may not be seen. Those who are patient in 
trifles, are likely to do great things well. " Petit a petit, 
Voiseaufait son nid,*^ 
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BAGS, OR RETICULES. 

Of these there is too great a variety to mention* Silk, with 
covered cord sewed in between the seams ; scalloped, or 
pointed at the top ; lined with some bright colour ; covered 
cord stitched all around the scallops ; and the strings run in 
about a finger's depth from the top, forms a very pretty and 
genteel bag. 

RIBBON BAGS. 
Ribbon sewed together, left open two or three inches at the 



top, and turned down thus, / \ so as to form points 




above the strings, is very pretty. A much prettier bag is 
fashioned of ribbon, thus : — Take a yard and a half, or two 

yards, of ribbon ; gather it in the centre ; 
stitch the outside edges together, except 
three or four inches left open and lined 
for strings. A small ornamental button 
should be placed in the centre. Here is 
an outline of it : — 




BALLOON BAGS. 

What is called a balloon bag is made of pasteboard, covered 
with silk, and the edges \)0\xii^iift^\X'^ V\\k\^i6xt<\^ taste before 
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they are sewed together. It may he made of three, or four, 
or five pieces, just as you fancy. In one place, the 
edges are not sewed together, in order to leave an 
opening for the hall of thread. Some are made 

^ large, and some very small. This is the shape of 

~~ the pieces : — 

BEAD BAGS. 

Bead bags are so much work, that it is seldom worth while 

to make them. They are done on canvass, similar to that 

■s used for marking. The flowers or other ornaments you intend 

to work, are drawn ; and strings of beads are then sewed on, 

c of such colours and shades as your fancy or your pattern may 

dictate. The spaces between your figures must all be filled 

P up with beads of the same colour, to form a ground. The toil- 

\- some process of stringing the beads may be avoided in the 

. following manner : when purchased, they are strung on grass, 

. and tied together in bunches ; untie them carefully, wax your 

j silk, pass the end of it between your nails, till you get it worn 

. down fine and soft ; then wax it, and twist it round the end of 

X the grass firmly ; then let the beads slip down from the grass 

to the silk ; if care is taken, a whole string can thus be 

transferred in a minute. When you wish to split sewing silk, 

always wax it before you try to separate it. 
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BEAD WORK. 

A GREAT varietj of beautiful work may be done i 
besides bags and purses. Necklaces strung in 
festoons, or diamonds, or so as to form a hollow tu 
an amusing employment for little girls. They 
strung on liorse-hair, or a species of strong white gra 
that purpose. Little shoulder-bracelets for infants' 
easily made, and are very pretty. Red, or blue 
beads, strung in diamonds, with a gold bead at ei 
of the diamond, are quite tasteful. Some form im 
flowers, by using beads of different shades and col 
the same fashion as flowers are marked on a sampL 
case, the beads must be sewed upon a narrow stri 
and all the spaces between the flowers be filled with « 
and the linen afterwards lined with that narrow kim 
called taste. In all cases shoulder-bracelets shoul 
inch or two of taste at each end, to tie them with 
be of the same colour as the beads. 



THREAD BAG. 



A VERT neat little bag for balls of cotton is mac 
Two thicknesses of silk are joined together by runni 
an inch or more apart, and cotton is passed throu^ 
nings, in the same manner as the little quilted honm 
top, both pieces of silk are hemmed and left open b« 
runrjwga ; at the bottom, \>ol\i w^ ^^\-\i«t^^ YQ\iud 
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ircular piece of pasteboard ; another piece of pasteboard of 
le same size, with a narrow piece of ribbon, or taste, between 
lem, forms a convenient little pin^ball. Some add a couple 
f flannel leaves, and another circular piece of pasteboard, 
eatlj covered with silk ; and thus form a needlebook and 
incushion together. 

I forgot to mention, that the lining of the bag must be 
emmed, and left open below the strings. Five or six balls of 
otton may be kept in the open spaces between the runnings, 
ithout any danger of becoming soiled or entangled. 



KIBBON BAG, OR BOX. 

Two sides and two ends must first be cut in cardboard ; and 
lese must be covered with narrow ribbon, about an inch wide. 
*he ends must be about an inch and a half long, and the sides 
lust be about twice as long. They must be neatly lined with 
Ilk or ribbon. Two sides must then be fitted, each just as 
ride as the length of the ends, and just as long as the length 
f the side pieces. These are neatly covered and lined ; on the 
utside of each a little ribbon bag is gathered, which is 
emmed at the top, and tied with a bit of taste. The inside 
f one is stufi^ed, between the card and the lining, so as to 
.nswer for a pincushion. On the other side, two or three 
3aves are placed for a needlebook, and loops made for a bodkin. 
iW the edges are bound neatly ; all sewed together at the 
ottom, but left open at the sides and lo$. kX ^^ ^^«^ '^\>^i^:sa 
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loop 18 sewed apon eech eoniflr. A ibiiig is CutaMd at m 
comer, and paued through the hnsf at the otter eonv 
another string is fisstened at the opposite oonMr, md paMi 
through the other loop ; these two strings mn then id 
together. When all tUs is done, one end is fixed ; .Aa oAa 
end is to he done in the same waj ; and then the beg* eaa k 
easi]y drawn open and closed, hj means of the etringa. 



piNcusmoKa 



The forms into which pincushions have been maniifiiefaDai 
of late, are almost without numher. The moat oommon Idsi 
consists of two circles of pasteboard, corered with silk, wilk 
narrow ribbon sewed between, and stuffed with bits of flsuNl 
cut to the size of the pasteboard. Cotton is very bad kt 
stuffing, because the pins enter it with diffilcultj ; and, wks 
the cushions are of such a shape that they can be stuffed witb 
flannel, it is much preferable to wool. When sewed with 
silk of a very decided colour, and the stitches taken widi 
great regularity, an edge resembling delicate cord may be 
produced. 

Some cut the pasteboard into oblong pieces, and then paint 
rabbits, or squirrels, of a size suitable to cover each aide, and 
after the cushion is made, they paste them on ; the place for 
the pins then comes between the two rabbits. Others paint 
a cat seated, for each side, and make the cushion of boibIi & 
sAape as will £t in well. Some cul \\i^ ^^giarea of the cats in 
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black velvet, and put little spangles for eyes. I have seen 
butterflies painted and pasted on each side, in the same way. 
Some do the paintings on rice-paper, and put them on card- 
board, cut out precisely in the shape of the figure. They look 
richer, but are more easily injured. A very pretty pincushion 
may be made in the shape of a small easy chair. 

There is an old-fashioned kind of pincushion, which looks 
rather clumsy, but it is extremely convenient for a journey. 
The cushion is nearly an inch thick ; no pasteboard is put on 
the outside, in . order that there may be more room for pins : 
the inside is a piece of cardboard, covered with silk ; a round 
hole is cut in it, and a piece of cardboard, just big enough for 
a thimble, let in. Little bars, stitched across on each side of 
the thimble-hole, form places for scissors and bodkin. All this 
should be arranged before the stuffing is put in, and the bit 
of silk for the outside fitted ; it is very inconvenient doing it 
afterwards. The pincushion forms but half of the establish- 
ment. Flannel leaves are put in for needles, and the outside 
is of covered silk, with a little pocket for thread. This pocket 
consists of a plain piece of silk, nearly the size of the paste- 
board, fastened to the outside by means of little gears at each 
end. 

What used to be made in old times, and called housewives, 
were similar to the travelling pincushion. These had a piece 
of silk, the same width as the cushion, and little more than a 
quarter of a yard long, neatly stitched into compartments, 
to answer the purpose of thread papers. This was rolled 
round the cushion, and fastened by a am'aSLVWs^ ^\A\?3»jRsa.< 
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311 are sewed together. The beauty of the shape depends a 

[ dot^wl upon its being stuffed full, plump, and even. 

^hat are called *• bachelors' pincushions," are made very 

80 that gentlemen can carry them in their pockets with 

jnience. No margin of ribbon, or taste, is put between 

its of pasteboard, in making these cushions. Two round 

' of pasteboard are covered with silk, and neatly sewed 

er, with one or two thin pieces of flannel between them. 

Tse, merely one circle of pins can be put in. 

Y pretty ones are made in the shape of bellows. A hole is 

put in a tape-needle, which represents the nose. The 

• hat, called chapeau de hras, is a very pretty form for 

^nds of cushions. The piece let in at the top between 

>board should be wide in the middle, and taper off to 

it the ends. It should likewise be stuffed, so as to 

^iv at top than bottom, like a chapeau partly open. A 

^adeatthe side, and gold tassels at the ends, make it 

•ed tastefully. Butterfly pincushions, well made, are 

beautiful. There are four wings, each made of two 

covered cardboard, sewed together, without stuffing. 

^ide, the wings are painted as nearly like a butterfly 

. The body is made of black velvet with wings of 

or gold thread ; if filled with emery, it answers a 

•arpose. The only place for pins is around the edges 

incusluon, prettier than any I have seen, is made in 
a fish. The cardboard is covered with silk, painted 
*^ as poBsible ; and the two ffAdfts* ^^^ ^^'b^^^ 



*K. 



kjfa. 




\ 
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together, with yerj litde ituffing in the nuddlab and mm it 
the tail. The piM are bo airanged as to rwprMcnt tiw Im. 
The dolphin and the treat are prettier to imitate than aiijolhHr 
fish. 






EKERT BAQS. 



Emert baga are made in rarioos fcnrms. Some are mmdj 
little square hags stuffed hard with emery; otfaera are nmk 
round and painted like an apple, plum, or peaoh ; odien imi- 
tate a little barrel, with cord put round for hoops. But da 
prettiest are tmitations of strawberries, made of erimaon maino^ 
worked with green and brown silk to represent the caljx and 
spots of the strawberry. Unless these bags are made of y&j 
firm stuff, they should be lined ; for the emery is exceedingly 
apt to sift out. 



NEEDLEBOOKS. 



Needlebooks are usually made with a pincushion on one 
side ; that is, instead of two thin covers merely, one side consists 
of two pieces of pasteboard, with a margin of ribbou between 
and stuffed with flannel. The flannel leaves for needles should 
be of different sizes, neatly cut in delicate points around the 
edge, or worked with coloured silk. These books can be round, 
or square, or oblong, according to fancy. Some make butterfly 
DaedJebooks : the outside wings of embroidered velvet ; the 
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wide of 8ilk ; and flannel, for needles, between. The body is 
buffed with emery. 

There is a kind of needlebook called the fish*s 
louth. It consists of two covered bits of paste- 
oard, sewed together neatly at the sides, left 
wholly open at the top, and partly open at the 
•ottom. The flannel leaves are fastened upon a long 
iece of ribbon, which is put through the hole at 
be bottom, and then tied in a knot, to prevent its 
lipping out. By taking hold of the ribbon at top, 
ou can pull the leaves out ; and by taking hold at the bottom, 
ou can draw them back again. Here is an outline : — 




PURSES. 



Bead purses may be made in the same way as bead bags ; 
ut they are hardly worth the time and trouble. Very handsome 
urses may easily be made of silk cord. Arrange the cord on 
our fingers, according to the size you wish the purse to be at 
op, and fasten it ; still keeping the cord on your fingers, pass 
ound the second row under the first. Take sewing silk, of some 
olour that will form a pretty contrast to the cord ; and at regu- 
xr distances fasten the two rows of cord together, by passing 
lie sewing silk through twice, in imitation of button-hole stitch, 
^he next time going round, fasten in the same way ; but instead 
f making one fastening directly under the other, make it in the 
liddle of the space you left the last time : this fonsi^ ^^^sb^cz^^s^^ 



i 



iiittie girls ottea work purses on coarse cloth, di 
the threads bo as to foroi squfirca, Each of tho hole) 
by drawing the threads out ia worked with colour* 
stripes, or squares, or zig-zag, accordmg to fancy. 

After the abore-mentioned purses are finished, 
sewed into clasps, with strong waxed silk. 

The miser's purse has neither beautj nor use ; it 
intended as a puzzle. It is made 
circular pieces of cloth ; each of th 
e cut down lengthways through t 
wo of them, after being cut iu 
stitched up again tight in the mi 
third is kept together bj loops of se 
passing from end to end on the wrong side, and goio 
the middle so as to anite the pieces. 
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ught together with loops, it can he opened in the centre, and 
piece of money squeezed in. When drawn up tight, it ap- 
ars to he entirely without an entrance ; and those who have 
ver seen one would he sadly puzzled to get the money out. 



PEN-WIPERS. 



These are very necessary accompaniments to a neat writing- 
sk. The most common ones consist of two circular pieces 
black velvet, neatly hound, and caught together in the middle 
th two or three circular pieces of hlack broadcloth, between 
3m, for the purpose of wiping the pens. Some, instead of 
I vet covers, have bits of black broadcloth, covered with little 
ight-coloured round pieces, about as big as a wafer, laid one 
er another like the scales of a fish. 
The butterfly is likewise a common form. The wings are 

embroidered velvet, and the leaves between are of black 
Dadcloth. 

The most convenient pen-wiper is made of three pointed 
ices of broadcloth, about half of a quarter of a yard long, 
ich piece is about an eighth of a yard, or two nails, wide at 
3 bottom, and goes off to a point at the top. Each one is 
tched up separately, and turned wrong side outward, when it 
»ks not unlike a tunnel. After they are made, the three are 

joined together at the seams, and a tasteful little bow is 
kced on the top. The bottom can be bound or embroidered 
th gay colours, according to fancy. Thla f qtocl V^ ^^^s^^bSs?^ 



{ 
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conyenient, because the pen can be run into these little tun 
and wiped without any danger of inking the fingers, 
wipers should always be made of black flannel or broadcl 
other colours soon get spoiled by the ink. 



TRIMMING, ETC. 

I SHALL not attempt to explain how the various kinds of i 
ming are made, for it is impossible to make them by any wr 
description ; but I will mention those I know — and little 
that really wish to learn, will soon find some kind siste 
aunt, or grandmother, who will gladly teach them. 

Tatten is sometimes made on the fingers, and sometimi 
a frame ; it is button-hole stitch, drawn up into little scall 

Daisy trimming consists of little tufts of cotton fastened 
cord at regular distances, and then cut almost as close as vc 

Tape trimming is made of very narrow tape, turned in 
a way as to produce a succession of points, and kept in 
form by a thread run through the centre. Any child could 
out how to make it by looking at a piece. 

Bobbin is a four-sided kind of cord, made on a little wo 
instrument, shaped like a harp, with a hole at the botton 
the cord to pass through. This is very pretty work, and c 
done. 

Watch-guards are made of four strands of very, very na 
braid, woven together on the fingers, in such a manner 
produce a round cord, iuW oi \\\AXa <i\ia^^^» A. four-sided < 
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instead of a^ round one, will be produced by doing the work 
backward every other time. Some people leave open spaces 
of unwoven braid every inch, or half an inch. Bracelets of 
ten, twelve, or more strands, may be woven after a similar 
fashion. I think it is impossible to make these things without 
having seen some one do them. 

A very pretty kind of necklace is made of black sewing silk, 
and small gold beads. The sewing silk is worked like button- 
holes, BO as to produce a flat cord. It is done on a frame. 
Two strands are made ; and, every inch, or half inch, the threads 
of which the strands are made are passed through four gold beads, 
in such a manner as to arrange them in the form of a diamond. 



MATS. 

Little mats, for lamps, work-boxes, &c., are very easily 
made by children ; and they are extremely pretty. They are 
worked on canvass with bright>coloured worsteds. There are 
several stitches ; one is precisely like the common marking 
stitch. Some have flowers, or fruit, worked in the middle, and 
all the spaces filled up with one colour, so as to form a ground ; 
others are worked in slanting stripes, squares, or zig-zag : in 
the latter case they look better to be worked only with two 
colours ; and those should contrast well together, like purple 
and yellow, brown and orange colour, salmon colour and blue, 
crimson and black, &c. 

The fringe is formed by sewing the wot^AA^'S^Y^ <<5kss^^s^^ 



ESIBROIDEBY. 

Tins is nearly out of fashion, and I am glad it is, 
•ad ynate of time. I call it a waste, because thiog 
more beautiful can be produced with so much leas tr 
used to be bestowed upon teni-stitch, print-sUtch, i^e 

One kind ia umple and easy ; and, if done with 
great beauty, — 1 mean chenille, of Tsrious colours ai 
sewod upon white satin, or silk, in imitation of flowei 

Embroidery on muslin is one of the most tastefi 
ments a youog lady can bare. Skill in this dep 
josctice ; and a good choice of patterns is vetj impoi 

The principal caution necessary to give little girls i 
the thread tlirougb gently, bo as not to pull the mv 
to make their leaves slender and well-shaped, instead 
them thick, and of the tame site all the Wj. 
patterns should be taken for copies, being much mori 
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should never be attempted in the evening, as it is extremely 
DJurious to the eyes. The best kind of frames consist of two 
ittle hoops, wound with flannel ; one big enough to go over 
the other, and the lace confined between them. 



MARKING. 

Indelible ink is now so much in use, that the general habit 
of marking samplers is almost done away ; but, like many 
other old-fashioned things, it is a very good thing. 

There are times in everybody's life when it is convenient to 
know how to mark the letters of the alphabet ; good taste may 
be shown in it, as well as in other branches of needle-work : 
),nd, at all events, it is a safe and pretty employment for idle 
little fingers. 

PATCHWORK. 

This is old-fashioned too ; and, I must allow, it is very silly 
to tear up large pieces of cloth, for the sake of sewing them 
together again. But little girls often have a great many small 
bits of cloth, and large remnants of time, which they don't 
know what to do with ; and I think it better for them to make 
cradle-quilts for their dolls, or their baby brothers, than to be 
standing round, wishing they had something to do. The pieces 
are arranged in a great variety of forms ; squares, diamonds, 
stars, blocks, octagon pieces placed in circles, &c. A little 
girl should examine whatever kind she wishes to imitate, and 
cut a paper pattern, with great care and exaAt!Ck&%k%» 



KNITTING, NETTING, AND CROCHET. 



IMPLEMENTS. 

The implements employed in knitting are few and simple. 
The instruments above referred to in the actual performance of 
the work are sometimes called wires ; often needles ; bnt 
more properly pins, being indeed long pins, either with one 
head or two points, according to the special purpose for which 
they are to be used. They are of various sizes and lengths ; 
and are made either of steel wire, tough wood, ivory, bone, or 
whalebone. For fine knitting the wire pins are usuallj 
employed, because it would be scarcely possible to produce 
pins of wood or ivory sufficiently small ; but the latter articles 
are lighter and more agreeable to handle. The best wire pios 
are brought from Holland. The metal seems to be tempered 
in the same way as that used for watch springs. It is of a 
dark purple hue, glossy, and not liable to rust. 

Whalebone, on account of its liability to split and fray at the 
part that is tapered to a point, is not so generally eligible as 
wood or ivory ; though it is sometimes preferred by persons 
whose sight is defective, as white stitches are more easily 
discerned on black pins. For the same reason, ebony and 
rosewood are sometimes adopted. 

For a flat piece of knitting (as a garter), in which the work 
ffoes backw&rdB and forwards, only two pins are required. 
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For an article in which the work goes round and round (as 
in a stocking), £our or more pins are wanted. For this, or any 
similar purpose, the pins must not he headed, hecause the 
stitches will have to he taken off from the other end of the 
pin, than that hy which they were taken on. When a wide 
and flat piece of knitting is to he done, headed pins are prefer- 
able, especially if the material be heavy — as they obviate the 
danger of the stitches slipping off. 

In order to secure correctness in stating the size of the pin 
to be employed in any particular pattern described, a useful 
little article has been invented, called a knitting gauge. This 
is a tablet of steel, ivory, tortoise-shell, or card-board, pierced 
with holes of different sizes and numbered ; the several pins 
3eing called each by the number of the hole which it exactly 
its. Every knitter should be furnished with one of these 
rauges. The price of those in card-board is 2d, or 3d, ; those 
)f other materials, from Is, upwards. 

The Sheath, — A quill or other tube fixed on the right side of 
he dress, for the purpose of holding steady the pin while 
jinployed in taking off the stitches, is now pretty generally 
exploded, and deserves to be entirely so. It spoils both the 
)ins and the work. If the sheath he never resorted to, it soon 
)ecomes easy to secure perfect regularity in working, without 
lacrificing that elasticity of texture on which beauty, pleasant- 
less, and durability, so much depend. 

A tall round basket is very convenient for containing work 
n progress. It serves for the ball to roll in while the work is 
ctually going on, and preserves the loo^% ittsa!k>iWi^^^K^^R.^^ 
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when it is laid aside. The foUowing are good dimensions :— 
Diameter, five inches in the clear ; height^ fomiieen inches. 
The texture should he light : thin wicker-work answers yery 
well. A lining of silk or glazed camhric preserves the work 
from heing caught hy the twigs and frayed ; and a small loop 
handle, on one side, serves for hanging the hasket near the 
floor while the work is going on, and in any convenient place 
when the work is put aside. « 



MATERIALS. 



Knittinq may be performed with any sort of line or string 
that is slender and flexible ; whether it be formed of hemp, 
flax, cotton, wool, or silk. It has, however, been found bj 
experience, that whatever be the basis of the material, some 
particular mode of twisting is better adapted to one purpose, 
and other modes to other purposes. Hence we have, in 
distinction from pack-thread, ** knitting twine : " and ** knit- 
ting " wool, thread, cotton, or silk, in distinction from such as 
is adapted for sewing or darning. Each has also Subdivisions 
comprehending several varieties in texture, size, and qnalitj. 
It would be difficult to enumerate all the minute varieties 
brought into notice during the last few years, in conseqaenee 
of the prevailing taste for knitting, and the application of the 
aH to numerous purposes before unthought of. 

For the guidance of the inexperienced knitter, the principal 
articles in use, as material, diQ.U\^^\^m^^ described. She who 
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is familiar with these will he fiiUy competent to judge of any 
other article that may invite her attention, and to select that 
best adapted to her immediate purpose. 

Twine. — *Pine and closely twisted. Chiefly used as the 
basis of rugs and mats, wool or shreds of broadcloth being 
inserted by way of nap or shag. Suitable also for the covering 
of fruit trees. 

Thread. — Lisle thread and Maidstone thread are the most 
esteemed. Suitable for knitting aprons, handkerchiefs, night- 
caps, collars, and lace in general, and by many knitters 
preferred to cotton on the score of durability, and also as 
retaining its whiteness to the last. 

Cotton. — There are many varieties in this article. The 
coarser sorts are used for blinds, window curtains, sofa and 
chair covers, and furniture fringe. The middle sorts are 
adapted for table covers, pincushions, doylies, and similar 
articles ; and the finest for collars, caps, frock bodies, and lace 
in general. 

A distinct sort is used for stockings, socks, and gentlemen's 
nightcaps. 

The coarser cottons are sold in hanks, each containing a 
quarter of a pound ; but the finer sorts are usually wound on 
reels, and numbered according to their fineness. 

Coloured cottons have been recently introduced for knitting 
purposes. The colours are exceedingly good, and they are 

* Fine and coarse are commonly, though perhaps improperly, used to 
denote not the quality of the article as better or woT^y^ Vs^ '^^Sw ^sok^ '^tA^ 
thinner or thicker. 
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said to waah wdL They are uaeAd for many poipoaM^ dW 
ing a pleasing Tariety in bagi, y ne n sh io na, doyUm, Ae. 

Wools and Wobstiiw. — ^For ordinarj aodu, Btedmgitnl 
garters, soTeral kinds of wool are emplojed, under tlie nHMi 
of stocking worsted^ Angola, Thibet, Yigonia, Jba, vaiyniyi 
little in price and qoalitj. A soft, eren twitted wwl, ibwf 
and smooth, is worth paying a little more for, tliaa one thitii 
harsh and gouty. A smaller weight snflees ; besides it worb 
so much more pleasantly, and looks so mneh more amoolh mi 
regular, as well as lasts longer, as fidjjj^profea that it is lb 
best economy to purchase a good aitide at fimt» thoogk As 
price be somewhat higher. 

The best worsted is that used for upholstery fringe : ik 
answers well for the nap of rugs or mats, and also for eoreing 
cushions or hassocks. 

Of Fleecy Lamb's-Wool there are at least three varieties; 
the ordinarj, the superfine, and the extra superfine. 

The common fleecy is of three sizes. No. I., the thickest, 
No. II. and No. III. This wool is often used for common 
articles, such as shawls, petticoats, and blankets : but it ii 
generally coarse and harsh, and thickens in washing. For 
every purpose the better sorts are greatly preferable; and 
from their being lighter in proportion to their thickness, the 
difference in price is not so considerable as would appear st 
first sight. 

That called superfine is most frequently used^ and is good 

enough for almost every purpose. The extra superfine ia neazlj 

equal to double Berlin wool, aTi^\ft o^\fc\iTXft&\«2Mai.isa It^ These 
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superfine fleecy wools are distinguished in their sizes as '< 2- 
thread," '' 3-thread/'up to ten threads, or perhaps still higher. 
The sizes most generally useful are from three threads to 
six threads. 

The 2-thread, or Zephyr Flbect, is exceedingly thin and 
light. It is used chiefly for under-stockings and sleeves, or 
other purposes where lightness and warmth are required, rather 
than strength. 

Lady Bktty Wool does not vary much from the article 
just descrihed. It is soft and light, but not very durable : and 
being apt to wear sleazy, is not eligible for superior work. 
There are, at least, three sizes of this wool : — 3-thread, 4- 
thread, and 6-thread. The thickest is considerably thinner 
than the 3-thread super fleecy. 

Embroidery Wool is about the size of the thinnest Lady 
Betty, but rather more closely twined. It is pleasant working 
wool, washes well, and is durable. For some purposes it 
answers extremely well knitted double, especially for the shoes 
of infants, as it does not thicken in washing so much as either 
Berlin or fleecy. One recommendation of this wool, for con- 
tinuous work, is its being made up in larger skeins than the 
Berlin, by which frequent joins are avoided. The skeins are 
usually half an ounce, the hanks two ounces each. It is very 
little cheaper than Berlin wool, and rather thinner. If used 
double, it is about the same thickness as No. III. or thinnest 
fleecy, or 3-thread superfine fleecy. 

Berlin Wool, or German Wool. — This is the sort of wool 
principally used in fancy knitting, and m«3 \sfc V^ \s^ ^s^^sc^ 
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]H)Hiublu variotj of colour and shade. It is of two auEeSy called 
Hiuglo and double : the former is made up in small akeins, 
aliuut twenty to an ounce ; the latter in akeina of half an oanee» 
or aouietimes a quarter of an ounce. In knitting directions, 
Yfhon Himply Berlin or Gorman wool is mentioned, the single is 
always to be understood : if the other is intended it will be 
described as ** double/* or ** 8-thread " Berlin. 

When it is iutoudod that two threads of the single wool shoiild 
be knitted as one, it will be expressed as *' Berlin wool» doable." 

The short lengths into which Beilin wool is divided, an 
found a disadvantage in the continuous knitting of large artkdes; 
but whoro a great number of shades is required, and only s 
small quantity of oach, the small skeins are advantageons, is 
no more need be purchased than is really used. Our German 
neighbours, undorstauding the objection, in some cases, to 
short lengths, have wisely begun to acconunodate themselves to 
tlio wishes of their customers, by supplying some in largtf, 
some in smaller skeins. 

Shetland Wool. — This elegant wool is closely twined : and 
though extremely fine and light, is remarkably firm and wiiy. 
The texture formed from it, though thin as lace, is strong and 
durable. It is in use for shawb, handkerchiefs, and scarfik 
Sliotland wool is about half the thickness of the single Berlin. 
It is generally done up in two ounce hanks, tied, but not 
separated, iu quarter-ounce skeins. This division is most likdy 
made for the convenience of small purchasers ; but when a 
Jar^e guantity is to be used, it is better to wind the entire hank in 
one ball Joins in knitting akiO\]k\!3L\^ ^AmNji^^&Y^Rs&V&aTQided. 
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There is not a great yariety of colours in Shetland wool — 
probably because the demand is not extensive enough to en- 
courage much speculation in dyeing. The Shetland wool is 
principally white ; and when it is desired to introduce shaded 
colours for the ends of a scarf, or the border of a shawl, Berlin 
wool is commonly employed. In such a case, to bring the 
wools to a correspondent size, either the Shetland middle must 
be knitted double, or the Berlin for the ends must be split. 

Crewel. — This is a closely-twisted wool, very much resem- 
bling Shetland. Some five-and-twenty years ago it was much 
in use for shaded scarfs, but since the introduction of German 
wool has gone out of notice. It is mentioned here for the sake 
of pointing it out as eligible for use in combination with Shet- 
land wool. Possibly, some reader, who has by her a stock of 
the old-fashioned crewels, may be glad of the suggestion. 
Crewels are done up in small skeins about three times the 
length of a common skein of Berlin wool. 

Silk. — The silks principaUy employed in knitting are : Ttcist 
Silks, of different sizes (used also in netting), suitable for purses, 
bags, chains, &c. Shaded narrow* ribbon, and braids^ are 
suitable for the same purposes. Floss silk, of different sizes, 
and sometimes cTicntlle, is introduced to edge or finish off shading 
in wools of similar thickness. In ornamental works this is a 
great improvement to the appearance ; but does not answer for 
articles that require washing. 

♦ Technically called " Hal^nny " ribbon ; not in reference to its 
price, but from its being the width of a new haXf^\\\\i. 
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WINDING. 

Whatever is intended for Quitting ahould be wound, if at 
ill, yeiy looaelj. All stretching, tightening, or even pressure 
in p&smng througli the hands, shoold be avoided. With the 
better sorts of wool, tight winding (or tight knitting either) 
deprives the wool of its elasticity and of the cheniUe-like i^pcsr 
ance, on which the richness and beautj of the work so modi 
depend. The same effect is produced if wool be kept long after 
winding. As the ball is nnwonnd, the wool seems to become 
thinner and thinner, from the increased pressoie of the outer 
rounds ; hence arise these remarks : 

!• It is better if winding can be altogether avoided. Wiik 
the short Berlin sk^ns this may generallj be done, espedsUj 
by a quick knitter. A skein is soon used up. It may hang 
to the work, and be loosened off^ a round or two at a time, 
or the whole may be unwound at once and Hgbtlj laid on 
a sheet c^ paper or a flat basket. If the knitto* be not called 
from her work, there will be Httle danger of its becoming 
tangled. 

2. If it must be wound, only a smaQ quantity should be woond 
at once, and only when it is wanted to be used immediately. 

3. If a reel be employed, it should be set just so as to hold 
on the skdn without stretching it ; the same, if placed on the 
back of a chair or chairs, or held on the hands of a second 

penotL It ia bettor if ihe w\id<& ^<eai^ c»a. be taken <tf tiie 
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stretcher (of whatever kind it may he) and lightly dropped on 
a tray or hasket hefore the winding is commenced. 

4. In winding, the wool should he allowed to pass hetween 
the finger and thmnh almost without touching, and he laid on 
the hall as lightly as possihle. 

These remarks may appear too minute, hut they will no 
longer he deemed so hy any person who will take the trouhle 
tightly to wind a few yards of wool, and knit it up (tightly she 
will he sure to do it, for almost every one knits as she winds), 
then knit up an equal length of wool, carefully avoiding aU 
stretching and tightening. On comparing the two together, it 
will seem scarcely credible that the wool, the pins, and the 
patterns are the same ; so great a difference is produced hy the 
simple circumstance of tightening and pressing the wool, or the 
reverse. 



TATTING MADE EASY, 

HOW TO JOIN WITH THE SHUTTLE EXPLAINED AND 

EXEMPLIFIED. 



INSTRUCTIONS AND NAMES OF fiTITCHEa 

To work tatting neatly, it is necessary to tmderstand per- 
fectly the following instructions and names of stitohes. 

The shuttle is held in the right hand, and the Btitches an 
formed of the loop thread round the left hand. 

A DOUBLE STITCH. 

A double stitch, which is the one most frequently used, con- 
sists of two plain stitches. 

FIRST PLAIN STITCH. 

The Ist plain stitch is formed by taking the cotton between 
the forefinger and thumb of the left hand» leaying an end of 
about 3 inches. Hold the shuttle in the right hand, and throv 
the thread round the back of the left hand, bring it to the 
thumb again, and cross it over the other thread between the 
thumb and finger. Hold these two threads down with the 
thumb, again throw the ibxe^A iqmtAVdl^ V^^Akof the hand, aod 
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lUe Bhutde under the centre thread, and take it out between 
and the upper thread. Drav the shuttle thread tight, and 




er towards jDu, and form the stitch with the thread which 
Rrst thrown round the hand. 



SECOND FLAIN STITCH. 

ecp the first stitch between the finger and thumb, let the 




tie thread fall below the loop ioodA {b« ^i«:tA,\>T«>%'^o9b 
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ehnUle round to the nght, and put it in orer the loopthretd, 
bring it out between that and the lower ahitttle tlira«d. I 
the ahnttle thread tight a> befera, make the atitoh of lite 
thread, and work it quite doM to the fint plaia stitch. 
These two stitohea eranplete the donUe atiteh, thiu :— 




1 of 2 double stitches, with a 



loop of thread betveea Wem, a,ni. V* ^w'tsjl tbua : 
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ble Btitch, Bligbtly raise the loop thread, press the thumb oa 
tnd keep it there till the 1st plain stitch of the 2nd double 
ch is made. This will form a loop, the size of which can be 
ed at pleasure ; fiaish the 2nd double stitch by working 
2nd plain stitcb, and the pearl stitch is complete. 

THE JOININQ BTTICH. 

he joining stitcb is made thus : Make % double stitch, lay 
loop thread under the pearl to which it is to be joined, loop 




trough the pearl with the pin, knd pnt the shuttle througii 
loop. Draw the loop tfaread back again round the hand as 
TO, and regulate the threads so that the loop introduced 
' form a stitch of the same nze aa the other stitches. (It 
be aa well here to try if (he shuttle thread wiU draw easily, 
}b it will do if the join is made properly.) Work the 2Dd 
a stitch. This completes the J0Lniaf^«A.\\ct\^. 
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TO FORM A LOOP OF (lETIRiL STITCHES. 

When the nnrobor of ititchea required an worked, boU tk 
worked BtitchoB fimil; between the thumb and fot«fiiiger, let tbe 




loop thread fall off the left haad, and dr&w the shuttle thread * 
tight aa IS required. 

In working a succeMiOQ of loops, care should be taken to b^ 
each Imp as doss as possible to the preceding one. 



B TIIE SIKB OP LOOP THREAD WHSir REQUTaTTI. 

In working several xtitches to form a loop, of eonrw the loof 
thread of which the stitches are formed, becomes used, aodlh 




Pearl Loop. 

loop too small to wovV cOTatorteMt^. T^i vac'e«.MQ its size agsio, 
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keep the thumb firmly pressed on the worked stitches, take hold 
of the looped thread at the beginniDg of the stitches, and draw 
it to the size desired. 

TO FASTEN OFF, 

Tie neatly in a double knot on the wrong side. The right 
side is the upper side while working, 

TO FASTEN ON. 

To fasten on to any particular pearl to begin a fresh pattern, 
oop the thread through the pearl, and put the shuttle through 
:he loop and draw tight, leaving an end of about three inches, 
^hich will be required to fasten off with, when the pattern is 
jompleted. 

Beginners are recommended to perfect themselves in these 
stitches before they attempt the more difficult patterns, which 
will then become comparatively easy. 

The following patterns are represented in the illustrations, 
the same size as they appear when worked with " Evans' 
Boar's Head Cotton," No. 1. The worker can vary their 
quality at pleasure by using either finer or coarser cotton. 
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PATTERNS OF EDGINGS. 



No. 1. 



First Loop, — Work 3 double stitches, 1 pearl stitch, 
1 double stitch, 1 pearl stitch. Draw up. 

Second Loop, — Work 1 joining stitch to last pearl of pre- 
ceding loop, 1 double stitch, 1 pearl stitch, 1 double stitch, 

1 pearl stitch. Draw up. 

Continue this second loop till the edging is the length 
required. 

Na 2. 

First Loop, — 6 double stitches, 2 pearl stitches, 2 double 
stitches, 1 pearl stitch, 2 double stitches. Draw up. 

Second Loop. — 2 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to last 
pearl of preceding loop, 2 double stitches, 2 pearl stitches, 

2 double stitches, 1 pearl stitch, 2 double stitches. Draw up 
and repeat this second loop till the edging is the required 
length. 

Na 3. 

First Loop. — Work 2 double stitches, 6 pearl stitches, 
1 double stitch. Draw up. 

Second Loop. — Work 1 double stitch, 1 joining stitch to last 
pearl of preceding loop,6 pearl stitches, 1 double stitch. Draw up. 

Repeat this second loop till the edging \& \qtm^ ^g^ssq^^ 
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First Loop. — Work 2 double stitehea, 3 peari 
2 double stitches. Draw up. 

Second Loop. — Wort 2 double stilches, 1 joinii^ 
Inst pearl of preceding loop, 4 pearl Btilchee, 2 donH 
Draw up. j 

Third Loop. — Work 2 double stitches, 1 joinigJ 
last pearl of preceding loop, t joining stitch to imS 
preceding loop, 5 pearl stitehea, 2 double stitches. S 

Fourth Loop. — 2 double stitches, 1 joining 
Inat pearl of preceding loop, 1 joining stitch to ii^ 
precediog loop, 3 pearl stitches, 2 double Stitches. O 

Fifth Loop. — 2 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to 
of preceding loop, 2 penrl stitebes, 2 double stitches. 

Begin again with second loop. 



COUVBETTK. 



No. 1. 
Firtit Row. — Work a loop of 1 doable stitch. 1 pei 
1 double stitoh. Draw up. 

CoDtinua this loop till the length of the Couvrette i 
but do not fasten off. 

Second Bow. — Turn back, work a loop as before 
in 1st row ; pull a loop of the shuttle thread throng! 
/oop of preceding roi«,^^fti« AiuNia-iMWi^iina 1 
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s joining stitch, draw the shuttle thread tight, and make a loop 
as before described, and join again to next loop of last row. 

Join thus after every loop, to every loop of preceding row. 
Work 1 loop, and fasten off. This makes 1 more loop than in 
Ist row. 



Third Bow. — Work a loop of 1 double stitch,! joining stitch to 
pearl of the last worked loop of preceding row, 1 donhle stitch, 
and draw up. 

Continue this loop to the end of the row, joining to oreiy 
pearl of preceding row. 

Fourth Bov>. — Turn hack, and work a loop as in Ist row, 
and join to the last loop hut one of preceding row, in the 
manner described in 2nd row, work a loop, aitd jcnn to next 
loop of last row ; continue woiUng and joining thus to the &ti 
of the row. Fasten off. 



Tlicrcwill ],<> 1 loup lets in 

/-•;,•(/, /;,...-.-S,imc a. 3nl. 
lit-mngoiuatLVln."-. 

J-V.ft /,■.."-.— Work a loop 
-litlllCS, 2 .l.iiiljlc Btitclios. 1 


this 

ut i 

of 


row thwi in the 2nd ml 
lifts 1 loop Ubs. 

' Juublo stitchcB, 5 peaH 
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Repeat this loop to the end of the row, which must he the 
length of the Couvrette, and which can of course he varied at 
pleasure. Do not fasten off, and do not draw the loops too close 
together. 

Second Bow, — Turn hack and work 1 loop like those of 1st 
row, loop the shuttle thread through the last worked loop of last 
row, and pass the shuttle through this loop ; draw it tight and 
work a loop as hefore» and join again to next loop of last row ; 
continue thus to the end of the row, then work one loop more 
and fasten off.. There should he one more loop in this row than 
in the 1st row. 

Third Mow, — ^Begin again and work a loop of 2 douhle 
stitofaes, 2 pearl stitches, 1 joining stitch to centre pearl of last 
iforked loop of laat row, 2 pearl stitches, 2 douhle stitches. 
Draw yp,, and continue this to the end of the row*. 

Fourth Bow, — Turn hack, work 1 loop like those in 1st 
row, join the shuttle thread as described in 2nd row to 2nd loop 
of 3rd» or last row. Continue to work a loop, and join as 
before described, to the end of the row. 

There will he one loop less in this row than in the 2nd and 
3rd rows. , 

Fifth iiou?.— Same as 3rd, hut it h^ks one loop less. Begin 
again at 2nd row. 
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JBTAB FiTTKU COnTBETTE. 
MaB. 

nan iof so* oy sta&s. 

iVfl Star. — ^For top loop it stars irork 3 douM« M 
11 pearl ititehM, 3 donblo atitokB, and drair up. 

.SyAl-Jkmrf iiocp. — Begin ■■ close u poesibtc to Aafl 
loop, work 3 dotMo ititelMa, 1 joining Btitch to I 
of preeeding loop, 10 peari Ritclies, three doable a 
Dnw up. 

BoUom Loop. — Babw u rigbt-haod loop. 

Zefi-h(md Loop. ~- Work three double stitches, 1 ] 
Btitch to lut peu-I of preeeding loop, 9 pearl 
1 joining atitoh to Irattom pearl of tbe top loop, 3 < 
stitches. Draw up and fasten off. 

SECOND STAB, FIB3T BOW. 

Tip Loop. — Work 3 double stitehes, 1 1 pearl Btil 
3 double ititcbee. Draw np. 

mght-hand Loop. — Work 3 double stitohea, 
atitch to Isst pearl of preceding loop, 4 pearl stitd 
1 joining stitch to centre pearl of the left-hand loop of Ist^ 
5 pearl stitches, 3 doable ititchcH. Draw up. 

Soaom Loop. — Work 3 doable stitches, 1 joining stiteki 
last pearl of preceding loop, 10 pearl stitches, 
stitches. Draw np. 

Z^/i-iand Loop. — Wiitk 3 4a\i.b\e atitchea ; Ijolningsl 
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to. last peArl of preceding loop» 9 pearl stitches, 1 J 
stitch to hottom pearl of the top loop, 3 double at 
Draw up and fasten off. 

Contmae this 2nd star till the width of the Courr 
worked, 

SECOND ROW OF STARS. 

First Star. — Top loop, work 3 double stitches, 5 
stitches, 1 joining stitch to centre pearl of bottom loop 
star, 1st row, 5 pearl stitches, 3 double stitches. Draw 

Might-hand Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 j 
stitch to last pearl of preceding loop, 10 pearl st 
3 double stitches. Draw up. 

Bottom Loop. — Same as right-hand loop. 

Left-hand Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining 
to last pearl of last loop, 9 pearl stitches, 1 joining 
to last pearl of top loop, 3 double stitches. Draw v 
fasten off. 

SECOND STAR, SECOND ROW. 

Top Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 5 pearl at; 
1 joining stitch to centre pearl of bottom loop of 2d 
1st row, 5 pearl stitches, 3 double stitches. Draw up. 

Bight-hand Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining st 
last pearl of top loop, 4 pearl stitches, 1 joining sti 
left-hand loop of Ist star, 2nd row, 5 pearl stitches, 3 
stitches. Draw up. 

Bottom Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining st 
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last pearl of preceding loop, 10 pearl stitches, 3 doable stitches. 

Draw up. 

Left-hand Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to 

last pearl of preceding loop, 9 pearl stitches, 1 joining stitch to 

last pearl of top loop, 3 double stitches. Draw up. 
Continue this second star to the end of the row. 
Each succeeding row is worked like the 2nd row of stars. 

CENTRE STAR, OF EIGHT LOOPS. 

First Loop* — Work 5 double stitches, 2 joining stitches, 
to the 2 centre pearls of the left-hand loop of Ist star, of 1st row, 
5 double stitches. Draw up. 

Second Loop* — Same as 1st ; but join to the 2 centre peark 
of the bottom loop of 1st star, 1st row. 

These 8 loops are all worked alike. 

The 3rd is to be joined to the 2 centre pearls of the top loop 
of 1st star, 2nd row. 

The 4th to the 2 centre pearls of left-hand loop of 1st star, 
2nd row. 

The 5th to the 2 centre pearls of the right-hand loop of 2nd 
itar, 2nd row. 

Sixth Loop. — To be joined to 2 centre pearb of top loop of 
(nd star, 2nd row. 

Seventh Loop. — To be joined to 2 centre pearls of bottom 
oop of 2nd star, Ist row. 

Eighth Loop. — To be joined to 2 centre pearls of right-hand 
oop of 2nd star, 1 st row. 

These centre stars are all worked in alike. 
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BUTTEHFLT COUVKBTTB. 
Va. i. 

FIRST TOP BOW OF BCTTBBFLISB. 

Right Lower Wing. — Work & ]o(^ of 4 double ■ 
10 pearl atitchea, 2 double Btitchea. Dnir np. 

Left Lower Wing. — Work two douUe stitcbes, 1 \ 
stitcb to lut pearl of preceding wing, 9 pe&rl at^ 
4 double atitchea. Draw up. 

Left Top Ifin^.— Work 4 double atitoliea, 1 joini 
last pearl of preceding wing, 10 pearl atitohea, 2 doalj 
Draw up. 

Right Top Wing Work 2 double stitches, 1 p 

1 joining ititoh to last pearl of lower right wingjl 
Htilchea. Draw up. 

The Head, — Woi-k 1 double atitch, 1 joining atibj 
pearl of top left wing, 1 double stitch, 2 pearl \ 
1 double stitch, 1 joining stitcb to last pearl of right tl 
I double stitch. Draw up and fasten off. 

SECOND BDTTEKFLT, FIRST ROW. 

Ist, till the right-band top wing, which 



Same ; 



TOP RIOHT WISQ OF SBCOSD DUTTBKFLT, FIRST ROW. 

Work 2 double stiU;he3, 6 pearl atitchea, 2 joining atjtcba 
corresponding peu\& fA M\. Vi^ ^m^ of lat butteiiy, Spi 
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stitcheSy 1 joiniDg Btitch to last pearl of bottom ri| 
4 doable stitcbes. Draw up, and work tbe bead as in 1 
flj« Continue tbis 2nd butterfly to tbe end of the re 
which will be tbe width of tbe Couvrette. 



SECOND BOW OF BCTTBOFLIES. 

First Butterfiy. — The lower wings are tbe same as] 
fly, Ist row. 

Left-hand Top Wing. — Work 4 double stitches, 
stitch to last peail of last worked wing ; 6 pearl 
2 joining stitches to the left-hand lowerwing of Ist upp 
flj» beginning at tbe 4th pearl, 2 pearl stitches, 2 doubl 
Draw up. 

Bight-hmd Top Wing, — Work two double stitchei 
stiltcbes, 2 joining stitches to lower right wing of upp 
fly, b^inning at tbe 4th pearl ; 6 pearl stitches, 
stitch to Ust pearl of lower wing, 4 double stitches, 
and work tbe head as follows : — 

9UTTERFLT*S HEAD, SECOND ROW. 

Work 1 double stitch, 1 joining stitch to last pea 
hand top wing, 1 double stitch, 1 joining stitch to 2nc 
left lower wing of upper butterfly, 1 joining stitch to 
of right wing of upper butterfly, 1 double stitch, 1 join 
to last pearl of top right wing, 1 double stitch. Dra 
iSiaMioff. 
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SECOND BUTTERFLY, SECOND ROW. 

Same as the last described, except that the top right wing is 
to be joined to the right-hand butterfly, thus : — After having 
worked the 2 joining stitches, to the lower right wing of upper 
butterfly, work 2 pearl stitches, 2 joining stitches to corresponding 
pearls of the left top wing of butterfly at the right-hand, 2 pearl 
stitches, 1 joining stitch to last pearl of lower right wing, 
4 double stitches. Draw up, and work the head as described for 
1st butterfly, 2nd row. 

Work this 2nd butterfly to the end of the row. 

Repeat this 2nd row, till the Couvrette is long enough. 
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LTNVOL 

Natdbb seemB to htne formed the hands of woman fortlu 
exercise of needle and thread. The first passion of a jpnsg 
gill is the desire of a needk 
to drees her dolL And 
throughout the entire of ha 
after-life, it prores her bat 
friend and recommendatiai; 
for it is the prudent konte- 
wife who causes the coo- 
tinued attachment and ns- 
pect of the husbaod. 

So completely maj t 
be called the iroma 
weapon, that, eren whet 
she IB not required to un- 
dergo the dnidgeij of ita 
use. It IS still found to be 
to her the instrument of «■ 
nament Manjr el^ 
articles of fancy can be 
added to a young lady's toilette by the exercise of her natanl 
ingenuity, joined with a little patience Indeed, so foreign to i 
the whole nature of a female would be the neglect of what ii I 
especially tenned work, ot wna* 4esR,"t\ij*.wtt or other, that it i 
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may be doubted whether there be a eingle instance — to their 
credit be it apoken — of women, eren of the highest rook, who 
do not dedicate aome portion of their time to thoae little 
elegancies of their sex ; and while their fair haadB are busily 
engaged in plying the needle or the lace-pins, enjqj that quiet, 
wholesome rererie of thought (if some agreeable and improving 
book be not read out to them by relative or friend) which is 
so pleasant to their fancies 
and their hearts. 

But our young friends must 
not imagine that work, even 
in its most laborious every- 
day acceptation, is a thing 
irksome and disgraceful. 
Ifothing is disgraceful that 
is industrious, and uothing 
industrious is irksome, if we 
will only take the advice of 
our mammas, and aunts, and 
friends, .who ore older and 
wiaer than ourselves, and put 
our little hearts merrily into 
the business. The first step 
is half the battle, and a little 
patience and perseverance at 

first will amply reward you afterwards, by the praise of those 
whose praise is valuable and dear to you — by the feelings of 
nsefulneaa and independence which joai m'i Mn^m,»si 'e»S&\- 
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ing to an amiable nature, together with the power of rendering 
yourself valuable in household matters, and the pleasure i 
making a thousand various little presents to relatiTes and friends. 
No little girl should be so proud and so silly as to say, ** Thii 
is all but sempstress-work, and unfit for the hands of a delicate 
fine lady." Were this the case — although there could be so 
harm in her learning even a little of that — and were she &* 
posed, from charitable feelings, to leave coarser work for thoM 
who are with great difficulty thus obliged to earn their breal 
it would be a different matter. But if this be not a vain sod 
idle excuse, there is no necessity implied here for interfering ii 
the slightest degree with the employment either of regdir 
artisans or of the poor. Labour is the parent of labour— tbe 
more you work yourself, the more you will require the co- I 
operation of others ; and the work of a lady's hand embraces ■ 
the most extensive sources of occupation — usefulness and 
amusement — from the first infant pleasure with her doll, to the 
ornament of her person and the perfection of the most elaborate 
article of dress. 

Wc may amuse and instruct our little readers, by telling 
them something more on this subject, and thus induce many a 
young girl, naturally indolent and indisposed to exertion, to 
make an efibrt for industry and improvement* Effort is 
action, and action is success. And as a grand example 
may have a grand effect, we do not think that they will 
look upon work — work of any kind, whether household or 
fine — as a vulgar thing, and fit only for vulgar people, when 
we tell them what gte«A. T^otV-^oitaea. Qf old were those 



\ 
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fine ladj-personages — whom young people are too apt to 
consider as the perfection of ease and felicity — empresses and 
queens. 

We are not going to carry you back to the classical times, 
and days of Arcadian innocence, when queens were actually 
weavers ; when they werej wont to sit among their ladies, of 
highest dignity and state, and supply and oversee their tasks ; 
and whose lives were, as we may say, but one long apprentice- 
ship to the labours of the loom. These were not days when 
children were indulged, or, let me write the truth — destroyed 
in idleness ; and I have no doubt (no matter what their rank) 
that they were much better and happier for being usefully, 
though it may be somewhat laboriously employed. 

But to skip time a little — a thousand years or so-— we 
shall sti]l find queens, whom you think so idle and so happy, 
and of our own nation, employing themselves in spinning 
all the linen of their respective households ; and from this 
custom the most honourable designation of a young unmarried 
woman — that of spinster — is derived, although the altered state 
of society, and the advancement of civilisation among the masses, 
no longer requires such duty at her hands. We find them 
perfect mistresses of the art of making the most beautiful em- 
broidery ; we find them the most admirable designers and 
executors of the richest tapestry, and the most interesting 
historical hangings in the world (though perhaps not quite 
equal to those of Arras or the Gobelins), representing the 
Norman conquest of England, and termed the Bayeux tapestry, 
still in existence, were worked by the h«Aid*& ^1 ^ ^^kc^* 
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In our days such long and laborious undertakings are not 
demanded. To repair or alter sundry articles of dress; to 
net a collar or a canesou ; are all that is required — what e?eiy 
young lady ought to know how to do, can do, and should take 
pleasure in accomplishing. It would be out of our power in so 
limited a space to enter upon anything like detail of instruction 
in the more elegant works of fancy and art, specified at the 
head of this our laudatory article on work in general. We can 
merely briefly offer, as we have done, a few general words of 
incentive and advice. The mechanical execution of this 
department of a young lady's accomplishments requires in- 
struction and example ; but the art is so simple and agreeable, 
that we think too highly of our young friend's intellects, not 
to suppose that they will acquire it as readily as willingly ; 
while we can encourage them with the assurance of the old 
adage, that " Practice makes perfect." For those who wish 
to learn, there are cheap and valuable little publications, 
putting the requisite processes into the power of little fingers, 
and enticing the young artist by the display of beautiful and 
useful patterns. All you have to do is to ask for the New and 
Comprehensive Knitting Book, by Mrs. Esther Copley, to be 
had of the publishers of this little book. 

And now, though we do not want young ladies to emulate 
their grandmothers in making patch-work quilts, or coyering 
their apartments with hexagon or octagon-starred carpets, 
and may not recommend ourselves to our fair readers by fore- 
teWmg they may become old grandmothers, yet, be assured, 
again and again, that tW goo^ wcAxsa^Wi^ji^^vtlons and accom- 
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nents of youth wiU alwajB bring happiness and peace to 

and even in the lowest, and, in jour fancy, least eli^ble 
of the case, as there cannot be a more beautiful sight, bo 

may be a much more unloveable positiou, than that of an 
idy, surrounded by her grandchildren — jon, for example, 
J reader — knitting. 





These busy little insects are the moBt iaterestiug cr 
in the world. If they cared anything about our good c 
it would certoinly make them rerj happy to know hon 
lias been said and written about tbem in all agea ; bnt, 
clever people, they have too much to do to attend to tbi 
affairs, to afford time for inquiring what their neighbour 

It is a pleasant thing to have a hive of these busy, inte 
insects in a sheltered nook of the garden. They afFort 
petual lesson of industry and neatness ; and it is impoa 
wBt^b their operations without thinking of that all-wii 
wbo baa bestowed upon ftiem witV ^wiissrfiil instincts. 
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When a swarm has been lodged in a hire, it is observed that 
the bees hastily arrange themselres into four divisions : one 
leaves the hire to range tlie fields in search of materials for the 
commencement of their work ; another party carefully examine 
the hive, and close every opening gave those by which they 
enter and leare their habitation ; the third band of workers lay 
the foundation of the cells, by ejecting and moulding the wax 
formed in their stomachs ; while the fourth finish neatly what 
the others have begmi. 

The workers are constantly employed in gathering the pollen 
of flowers, and in forming the wa 
cells. Their hind legs are provided 
with little baskets, by means of which ( 
they carry home their store of pollen 
to the hive. Here is the print of a 
working bee. 

The queen bee is the mother of the whole colony. The 
happiness and welfare of the hive seem to depend entirely upon 
her. One only is allowed to be in a hive; and her cell is easily 
diBtingaished by its great size. If 
any accident happens to her, the 
' workers mournfully give up their 
customary labourst So great is 
their affection, that when the queen 
is sick, they wait upon her with the 
tender assiduity of anxious nurses. 
Here is a picture of the queen bee. 






■■i'lH THE GIBI.9 owt; boos. 

The dronea arc nerer seen abroad upon tlie flowen ; tbey 
stay at home, and live on the 
industry of the workers. Here 
19 a likcncBs of one of the 
lozy tliiugB. 

Dues, iit the formation of 
their cells, observe ihe moat 
uuriouB matbctnaticBl exact- 
HOBS. The cells are hexagonal, or alx-sided, and constructed n 
a principle that at once affords the most room, and congnniGi 
the leiist jKtssible quantity of wax. The most learned msllie- 
matician could not have contrived it better. The conab consiili 
iif iL double row of celtx, bo placed that the haae of one cJ 
.serves likewise for the one opposite. 

To prevent these delicate cells from being worn out by tbc 
multitude (if little feet all the time passing over them, ttej 
[uke the gii'ec:iu(i<in to make a rim round the margin of each, 
four times thicker than lit 
walls. The insect labours with 
its jaws, making the work eoa.- 
1 poet and smooth, by repeated 
[ikcs. The engraving reprfr 
I sents one side of a honeycomt. 
and the royal cell of a. queen 
' bee, which has been opened. 
The hive of bees should not 
til a liot sun, and should be well sheltered from 
The lAai^'i nvta^ \>6 te'M'A, wA ^is-*s (^ running 
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stream, if possible ; for they are remarkably fond of quiet, and 
of pure water. Among flowers, they love best the crocus, the 
buckwheat, and the clover ; but, above all, the sweet-scented 
mignonette. 

Their stings, when seen through a microscope, resemble a 
double-headed arrow. They never attack a person, unless they 
are irritated in some way. When swarming, they are some- 
times enraged by an attempt to brush them from the place 
where they have alighted. The hiving of bees is not a 
dangerous business for those who have experience in it ; but 
children should never think of attempting it. Numerous stings 
occasion great pain, and sometimes cause death. Chalk, with 
spirits of hartshorn, is a useful remedy applied to the injured 
part. Common salt, wet and put upon the wound, is likewise 
very good. The pain is occasioned by a drop of liquid from a 
little bag of poison, with which the bee is provided for his 
defence. When persons are stung, if they will wait till the 
bee withdraws the sting, the wound will not be near so painful as 
if the insect were driven off ; in which case, the bag of venom, 
as well as the sting, remain in the wound. 

When a bee loses his sting in'this way. it never grows again; 
and he soon dies of the injury. 

The working bees in one hive often amount to &om 15,000 
to 30,000 or more. They kill all the drones in the month of 
September ; which is an easy work, as they have no stings. 
When the bees of one hive have become too numerous, they 
separate, and a new swarm, headed by a queen, fly off to seek 
another establishment. In winter, the^ "feft^ ^^jl *<5aa \iss6ss^ 



atorod during the wann season. In the coldo 
nearly torpid, but never for any length of time 
Wild bees were foriuerlj vety coiumon in 
and thcj lire Bometimea found now. They n 
UEUblJy in tba trunks of old trees. The hnotei 
way of tracing them to their homes. They & 
after holding it some time, tbey let it fly, an 
way it steers it« course ; this betrays in what d 
in. They then catch another bee. more about 
off. and let it fly. The angle or point wher 
would meet, is the place of llie nesL Here is 
explain it; it reproseotH three beea flying hi 
different points. 




The IIumblG-Bee forms an intermediate lii 
Ilive-Bee and the Wasp. Their honey is bo 
delicious than that of the Hive-Bee. When th. 
of food, the Ilive-Bccs sometimes go and rob t 
Humble- Bees : and it is said that these amiablt 
rettiraing horns with a \oa4, \iwft Wti ^t&uad 




I the coDtenta of their hoaey-baga, and then pntientlj flj 
»aj for more. They make their 
3sts uoder ground, by the corner 

gome old fence, or the trunk ^ 
' a decayed tree. Their winter | 
lartments are comfortably lined i 
ith mosB> Hero is one of these ' 
^ppj little societies. 

There are various kinds of bees called Solitary Bees, 
jcause they do not live together in Boeieties or hives. One 

called the Mason Bee, because she builds her nest of sand 
id little stones glued together ; another is called the Mining 
ee, on account of its digging chambers for itself under 
round ; then there is the Carpenter Bee, which saws its way 
.to soft wood, and forms a nest ; and the Upholsterer Bee, 
hich nips pieces out of rose-leaves, wherewith she makes 
.'etty curtains to line her cell. The Carder Bee, which 
ickles moBH to form her habitations, is not solitary. They 
in together in o file to perform their task ; the last bee lays 
)ld of some of the moss with her mandibles, disentan^es it 
om the rest, and having carded it with her forelegs into a 
nail bundle, she pushes it under her body to the next bee, 
ho posses it in the same maimer ; and so on, till it is brought 

the border of the nest. 

Is it any wonder that these extraordinary little insects are 
>jects of so much interest to mankind ? Their ingenuity has 
!en a subject of admiration in all ages, and their industry has 
forded a proverb to the moralist, and & tes.t.*A^^'^'''-!^<>K^t 
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from the earliest times. Several phUosopherB have spent 
nearly their whole lives in watching them. Some have called 
them " winged mathematicians," and others, ** the little 
confectioners of nature.*' Thej are often noticed in the 
Scriptures ; and Palestine is, jou know, repeatedly described 
as '* a land flowing with honey." In truth, nearly the whde 
of Syria affords large quantities of this luscious food ; the 
hooa make their cells in hollow trees, and in the crevices of 
the rooks ; the numerous wild flowers of the country afibrd 
them ample means for storing their cells. The forests of 
Hungary also yield such large quantities, that it is almost a 
staple of the country. The mountains of Turkey in Eun^ 
swann with bees : and you may remember that Hymettus, 
especially, owes its celebrity to this article. Ooffraria pro- 
duces abundance of wild honey ; and the means by which 
the inhabitants discover the nests is so singular, that I must 
relate it to you. There is in their forests a small bird called 
the Bee-Cuckoo, Moroc, or Honey-Guide ; it is about the size 
of the sparrow, of an ash colour, a little variegated with 
yellow and white. The Moroc is remarkably fond of honey, 
and of the young bee-worms, but cannot itself invade the 
nests, fearing, by instinct, the attacks of the large bees. 
Thoro is also in that country a small animal of the Weasel 
tribe, called the Ratel, or Honey- Weasel. This creature has 
a remarkably tough skin, by which it is defended from the 
attacks of the bees, whose nests it breaks up ; thus preventiog 
the dangerous increase of these numerous swarms of insects. 
Towards night, the KalA Wn^^ \!l\^ \i\wxw« ^ ^^ matches the 
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direction and flight of the bees, which, at this hour, are con- 
gregating to their cells. He is thus almost certain of tracing 
them, and when found, feasts himself with impunity on their 
delicious stores. But he is also taught by sagacity to follow 
the Moroc, which leads the way to the bee-nests, uttering, at 
the same time, a loud, shrill note. While the Eatel devours 
the honey, the Moroc secures her share of the plunder, and 
makes a hearty meal of what her companion rejects. The 
Hottentots, accustomed to the way of these animals, are 
enabled, by noticing their movements, to take large quantities 
of honey without much labour : they always leave some for the 
little bird which guides them to the bee-nests. 



SILKWORMS. 




These insects are perhaps more serriceable than any oths 
to mankind. Nearly half the world are clothed with the web 
they spin from their own bodies ; they abouod in Chiw 
more than in any other place ; it is generally supposed thej 
were brought into Europe from that country ; the anciffll 
name of China signified " the country of silk." 

At Rome, in the time of Aurelisn, silk was sold for >>> 
weight in gold ; now, almost etery lady has at least one all 
gown. The eggs which produce tho worm are hatched in 
May or June, unless artificial heat brings them out at u 
earlier period. The eggs are no bigger than mustard seed; 
and the worms, when fii6t WteVeA, wt -(wj email ; but thej 
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feed on fresh mulberry leaves bo voracioiislj, that, in sU or 
seven weeks they grow to 'the size represented in the engraving. 
When they are growing, they shed their coats several 
times, each time asaumiDg more dehcate and heaudful 
colours. They have nine holes on each ade, through which 
they breathe The silk is spun from two Bmall eauks on each 
mide filled with a gummy aub 
stance which becomes silky as 
It dnes The worm never 
breaks his thread as he Bpins 

and It IB said one hall contains ^ ^_^~a^^™^«, 
entire Bilk enough to reach six ^^^^^^H^Mh\ 

nulcB These balls are called ^l^^B^^B« 

cocoons the engravuig repre- 
sents one of them 

These answer the Bame purpose as the cbrysaliB of the 
bntterfiy ; and if they were let alone, a delicate white moth, 
' -or miller, would eat its way out of each of them : but the 
' holes thuB eaten would break the silk in pieceB : therefore they 
' bake or ecald them, in order to kill the moths. Those that 
' are reserved for eggs are laid away in dark, still places, on 
' sheets of paper. The moth comes out of the cocoon, lays 
ber eggs, and dies immediately. 

A few minutes' attention each day, for six or seven weeks, 
is all that is neceBsary to be bestowed upon these industrious 
little things. One person can attend to fifty thousand, with- 
out difficulty. It takes two thousand three hundred worms 
to produce a pound of silk. The principal th.\».% \s. \r. Viast^ 
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everything about thoin very clean and evrcet. The; i 
h&ve freah mulborry leaves two or three times a day ; 
they must not be cororcd with iew, dried in the hot sun 
impregnated with any diaagrceable smell. Some young h 
sprinkle the leaves to keep thorn fresh : thia is almost sm 
make the worms sicken and die. 

la China, a. woman hits the care of the silk eBtablifhiiii 
who is called "The Mother of the Worms." She is i 
allowed to enter the room without previoualy washing 
hands, and putting on clean clothes. Every year the Em| 
celebrates iv great feast in honour of the silkworms ; di 
which, she and all the great ladies of the court marc 
proEession, carrying branchea of the mulberry- tree. 

There are several species of wild silkwomui in Chiiu, « 
web is Btnmger and coarser than that of the caltirated i 
Wild cocoons are grey : those cultivated here are of a beai 
straw colour. 

The Chinese children are much employed in the nuuii 
tories of silk. Indeed, they are brought np always t 
busy about something or other. A gentleman, just rein 
from Canton, told me he never saw the chil^«n at 
there ; that they all looked like little old men and wo 
whose minds were mighty full of business. I ahonld lit 
send them a book of games — shouldn't yon ? I think 
work, and no play, makes Jack a dull boy." 



ON KEEPING ANIMALS. 




' is a good rule to keep only such animals as are happier 
)eing domeBticated ; bucIi as kittens, dogs, or pet lambs. 
)uld not keep a robin shut up in a cage for the price of 
birds. Do what you can for him, you cannot wake him 
80 happy as he would be abroad among the sunshine 
the flonrera. Canary birds must be kept in the house, 
use they come from the warm islands of Canary, and 
ould kill them to expose them to our winter ; bnV, Um&. 
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little reader, if you have any feathered prisoners, whidi 
belong to our own climate, I beg of you to open the door 
and let them fly the first bright day next spring* I have 
likewise an objection to keeping rabbits and squirrels ; becaiue 
I am sure they arc not so happy as they would be in their 
native woods. 

If birds are kept, their cages should be carefully cleaned 
every day ; and they should be well supplied with fteah seed 
and clean water. Their cage should be hung in a wann 
shady nook, out of the reach of their old enemy, the cat 
Gold-fish should have pure water every day, and he kept verr 
clean. The water should not be intensely cold. If rabbits 
are kept, their habitation should likewise be kept perfectly 
clean. The door should be closely grated with wire, so that 
it may at once be safe, and let in the pure air ; there should 
be two apartments, one for sleeping and one for eating, com- 
municating with each other by a round hole, large enough for 
the rabbit to jump through ; the edges of this hole and of the 
door should be lined with tin, otherwise the rabbit will nibble 
them with his sharp teeth. The box should slightly tip back- 
ward, that it may be kept perfectly dry. Rabbits love clover, 
lettuce, and lady's-delights. Little girls should never feed 
aniiiinls with any new food, without asking advice of those 
who are experienced. Birds and rabbits are often killed in 
this wav. 




MY BIED. 

Mt pretty bird I it makea me ud 
To t]iiak thou canst not fly ; 

For well I know thou wouldst be glad 
To see the bright blue sky. 

Brery day we bring thee seed. 

Myself and slater M&ry ; 
For dearly do we love to feed 

Our faToorite Gftiua^. 



And verj oft we siily creep, 

When lie has ceased to sing. 
To see the prettj dear asleep, 

With head beneath his wing. 

But he 'a not happy in oar love- — 

The poor itnpriaon'd thing I 

He longs across the fields to rove, 

Aud stretch his weary wing, 

indeed, indeed, I'd let him go. 

And never sny one word. 
Were I not sure the wind 

Would kill m J bonny bird. 

They brought faim here from diatant isles. 
Where the days are long and bright ; 

Where earth is warm widi sonny smilea. 
And sephyra fan the night. 

By the first good ^ip, across the main. 

We'll send him to Canary j 
And we'll never keep a bird again — 

Say — will you, sister Mary ? 



GARDENING. 



Perhaps there is no amusement in the world that combines 
health, instruction, and pleasure, so much as gardening. The 
fresh air, and the smell of the earth, make the little gardener 
strong and rosy ; the growth of the flowers, with their infinite 
variety of forms and colours, is a never-failing source of plea- 
sure ; while the wonderful formation of seed — the bees who 
dive into the flower for their load of honey — the leaf-cutting 
insect which so adroitly cuts from them lining and curtains for 
his little nest — the leaf-roller, that fastens its spider-web cables 
upon the edge of the leaf, and then pulls and pulls^ until he 
rolls it into the form he wants — all these, and a hundred other 
things, which an attentive little girl would observe, yield abun- 
dance of instruction, and fill us with wonder and gratitude to 
an all-wise and merciful God. 

To enjoy this employment, or derive benefit from it, you 
should try to find out the reason of everything you observe ; 
for there is a reason for everything in nature, whether we dis- 
cover it or not. * Do you wish to know how the dandelion has 
ft winged seed ? Why those of the burr are hooked ? Why 
the balsamine and the country-artillery explode at a touch ? I 
vvill tell you. All flowers, in their natural state, grow wild in 
the woods, in some country ox o\i\x!&t% '^^^fefe ^^\i»?v^Nsi^ ^s«s^ 






I 
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they may not be split. On the outside should be neatly written 
the name of the plant, what month it is in flower, and how 
high it is. In this way, you will be able to plant low flowers 
on the margin of your beds, where they can be easily seen, 
instead of having them entirely hidden among tall plants ; and 
by knowing the time they blossom, you can plant some for 
every month, in each part of your garden, and thus keep it in 
bloom all the season. 



TO PRODUCE VARIOUS FLOWERS FROM ONE STEM. 

Scoop the pith from a small twig of elder ; split it length- 
ways, and fill each of the parts with seeds that produce different 
coloured flowers. Surround the seed with earth ; tie the two 
bits of wood together ; and plant the whole in a pot filled with 
earth. The stems of the different plants will thus be so incor- 
porated as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing out 
branches with the different flowers you have planted. By 
choosing the seeds of plants which germinate at the same period, 
and which are nearly similar in the texture of their stems, 
an intelligent person may obtain artificial plants extremely 
curious. 



TO PRESERVE ROSES TILL CHRISTMAS. 

When roses are budding and blooming is the time to lay by 
a treat for Christmas. Select from your rose-tteea ^n&WVkNi^ 
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as are just ready to blow ; tie a piece of fine thread round tbe 
stalk of each : do not handle the bud, or the stalk ; cot it firom 
the tree, with the stalk two or three inches in length ; mdt 
sealing-wax and quickly apply it to the end of the stalk ; tb 
wax should only be just warm enough to be ductile ; form a 
piece of paper into a cone-like shape, wherein place the rose ; 
twist it at the ends, to exclude the air ; put it in a box, ind 
put the box into a drawer ; this is to be sure that the airii 
excluded. In winter take it out, cut off the end of the stalki 
place it in lukewarm water, and in two or three hours it will 
have the freshness and fragrance of summer. If the room is 
very warm, it will answer to put it in cold water. 



THE FADED ROSE RESTORED. 

Throw some sulphur on a chafing-dish of hot coals, hold a 
failed rose over the fumes of the sulphur, and it will become 
quite white ; in this state dip it into water ; put it into a box 
or drawer for three or four hours ; when taken out it will be 
quite red again. 



MAY MORNING. 



Tins is an innocent and pretty festival for children. The 
only objection to it is, that May is a cold month in our climate; 
and the first day is very apt to be wet, windy, or stormy. Id 
America, we should celebrate the first of June, instead of the 
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first of Haj ; then we should be aura of plenty of flowers, and 
have a fair chance of bright weather. 

In Greece and Rome they always kept a festival as soon as 
spring began to appear, in honour of Flora, the goddess of 
fiowerB. 

At the same season, in ancient times, the English used to 
form long processions, carrying green boughs, and leading oxen 
decorated with flowers ; they stopped and danced round a tall 
Ifay-pole hung with garlands. The little girls still crown 




their favourite companion Queen of Hay, and cany baskets of 
flowers to their companions. I like this custom. It used to 
make me Yery happy to receive a baakat ot -^vAsdufc^si^ ■*■ -swpmc 
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of pootrj fi^nii my wliolara : there is sometfaiDg amial 
poUte in such little ftttentioDS. 

Some make the May-crown of eard-board, bound n 
pB|>er to reseniblo ft king's crown ; but a eimple wr 
wild flowers, tied in diiBtprs, is far prr'tticr. Baskets ( 
putetewd,boaiid withpbliorUwdiibboBT are i^nag t 
ThoH made with Aaa^ loaUaped ocigw, t* n& onr^ am 
on dte ddM, ve pretty J mow Buy.be ^ smrad ob, to gn 
ft fwal appMnnoe i bat ft. great qnanti^^totild be toe 
for baakrta ai meh frail mateiiala. Hen me aame 
HutaUe to put among the floweift i — 

TioMil, oowdipi^ Cor yo*^ 



And be aa blithe m wo are now. 

Nature's ricb carpet now is spread — - 
The young vines aprinc; beneath her tread — 
This wild-flower wreath we bring to thee. 
In honour of b«r jabilee '. 



And children, too, are very gay. 
To welcome in delightfiil May 1 

All the goodly things that be ■ 
Id eurth, and air, and ample Sea, 
Are waking up to welcome thee 
Thou lovely month of Hay i 



MISCELLANEOUS. 




THE SELFH3ATISFIED DUCK— A FABLE. 



A SUCK, vaddling from a muddy pond, thus soanded her own 
praises, as she went : — " What animal has such extraordinary 
gifts as myself ? I am confined to no element. 1 can walk on 
the eartli, swim in the water, and fly in the air. On no other 
creature has nature laTished such yaiious talents ! " A wise 
old cow, that was feeding near the pond, thus reproved the 
vanity of the duck j — " Let me tell joa, UiaAx«»». ^•Mit.,'5sa^ 



ness of the nimble deer, or cut the air as rapidly as the 
swallow, then you may, with some reason, talk of you 
talents ; but, at present, you will least be likely to be 
if you remain silent.'* 

Moral. — There is small merit in knowing bow to d 
of everything, provided one does nothing welL 



THE UMBRELLA, THE MUFF, AND THE PA15 

TRANSLATED FBOM THE BPAinBH. 

An umbrella, lying on the table with a muff and a i 
addressed them : — ** How strange it is that you do not 
accommodate yourselves to circumstances, instead of 1 
for certain times and certain places only. Tou, Miss 
used merely for a few bright, warm, summer days, and 
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tfoRAi. — We should eariy learn what is useful, without neg- 
tbg el^auce and gram, that we mttj adom an; situation in 
Lch we happen to be placed. A knowledge of useful things 
I enable us to bear poverty more cheerfully ; while' elegant 
uiremeuta will serve to dignify and adorn prosperity. 




ADDRESS TO MY KITTEN. 
Mr pretty kitten, mild and meek. 
Stretch 'd in the sunshine, stilt and sleek. 
One would judge, by your sober grace, 
Ton did no worse than wash jour face ! 

Yon take wondrous care of your glossy fur. 
And keep time, meanwhile, with a drowsy purr. 
As if you despised the vulgar old cats. 
That jump on their feet at the ftouad <:£ x«j«,. 
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But, sl_v Miss Kit, I know jou well ! 
You need not act the languid belle ; 
For you and I have romp'd together. 
Through ever; sort of wind and weather. 

Who goes to the pantry to steal now milk ? 
Who upsets Kjy box and tangles my silk ) 
Who chaaea lenvas id the autumn gale ? 
And who frieks about for her own gray tail ? 

It :b a truth, you're wild and young — 
Like me — without my rattling toague — 
Aurl mother Bays, my little treasure. 
That youth is Lut a fleeting pleasure. 

Time soon will change you to a dull old cat — 
Yet how little you seem to think of tbat ! 
But a woman, you know, must be more wise 
Than a puss, too old to catch butterflies. 

So, Kit, 'tis pluQ that you and I 
Shall be compell'd to say good-by ! 
But come — let's hare another play — 
I shan't be nine till New Year's Day. 



1 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 
FIRST SISTER. 

The exact time and place of my birth are unknown : it has 
been as much contested as that of Homer. I believe I was 
bom on the banks of the Red Sea, about the time when Moses 
exclaimed — 

" Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea — 
Jehovah has triumph'd; his people are free ! " 

I have the peculiar attribute of continued youth ; my im- 
mortality, therefore, is not like that of Tithonus, a burthen to 
me. Some ill-natured critics have said that I am on the 
wane ; that I shall never be what I once was : that I am 
passSe, and, with all that art and fashion can devise, have 
only the semblance of my original loveliness, and am fit only 
to deceive the ignorant and uninitiated ! I maintain, notwith- 
standing their aspersions, that I shall again revive in all my 
pristine vigour and beauty. 

It has been reported, that many persons have been wedded 
to me ; but I beg thus publicly to announce to the world, that 
I am still single, though I have had, and still continue to have, 
more admirers than any heroine on record. " Dido was a 
dowdy*' when compared with me; Helen and Cleopatra, 
neglected and despised ; poor Eirke ^White — and I tell it 
with a tear — is said to have fallen a sacrifice to his uncon- 
trolled passion for me. 



than the finest artist on record. In historical painting 
excelled ; particularly in the hattle pieces of Hoi 
Virgil's Sack of Troy — in Miltons Pandemonium. 

In works of exquisite pathos I am unrivalled ; 
picture of Count Ugolino starving in prison, is j 
superior to that of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

I can also paint humorous scenes, and have s 
Hogarth and Wilkie in exciting the risihle faculties. 

I am well versed in ancient and modem languagei 
shine most in Greek, Latin, Italian and English. 

My admirers tell me, that I possess every charm asi 
the Houris of Paradise ; for their enthusiastic imagine 
speaking of me, mount to the seventh heaven ! 

I am even praised for the heauty of my feet. Sti 
sav. thoufirh I trlide most srracefullv. 
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were more at fault than I. Their principles must have heen 
ill-regulated or perverted, long hefore they hecame acquainted 
with me. I may affirm, without fear of contradiction, that I 
have done an infinity of good, of which I could hring proofs 
from the time of David, that ^' sweet singer in Israel," to that 
of a Milton and Cowper. From them you may learn, that I 
can combine the " utile dulcV^ 

Like a bird of passage, I flourish at different seasons in 
various countries. Cold as the climate is, I have made a long 
sojourn in England, and my note has become familiar to the 
English ear. I have had my devoted swains in humble life ; a 
ploughman, a farmer's boy, and a shepherd, have not hesi- 
tated to proclaim their love of the high-born dame. I am 
more proud of my English lover, Shakspeare, than of any 
other of my admirers who have poured forth strains in my 
praise, both long and loud. Homer's and Virgil's language 
may well be called dead, when compared with that which 
*• lives in every line." 

SECOND SISTER. 

I have reason to believe that I, too, was born in Egypt ; 
and, though I have my admirers, I am not allowed to be as 
fascinating a little gipsy as my sister. 

There is something ape-ish in my character, for I never 
fail to represent and imitate whatever my sister has succeeded 
in. I do not, therefore, claim much original genius ; indeed, 
I rarely gain any praise but that of a correct imitator ; and 
often, when I have imagined m^ Ifli^Qi^ ^^x^ Qcv^iSisS^> -^sssi^ 
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unkind critic pronounces they are borrowed, and restores 
to my eldest sbter — <' as if two great people," as Puff sa 
the Critic, *' could not think of the same thing." I am 
like my sister, a maiden lady ; I am the widow of a 
celebrated artist, for whom I entertain the greatest res 
though it is publicly known that he sold his children ! 
man! he did it with the best intention, and, wonderf 
relate, entirely owing to his attachment to me ; of who 
wrote, in his eighty-third year — 

"Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart ! ** 

He was an Italian ; why should I conceal his name ? — ^ii 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti ! 

I study harmony, though I have no ear for music, and 
never 

** Moved with concord of sweet sounds." 

My imagination is poetic, though I never wrote a verse 
in words have I ever expressed a poetic idea. I do not 
in many feminine accomplishments ; I delight in poetry 
history is my forte. I was never taught to read or write 
I am so skilled in description, that, by a species of h 
glyphics, I rarely fail of communicating to others what I in 
to express ; and my talent is such, that I have won si 
from the sad, and drawn tears from a stoic's eyes. 

The art of recalling the absent is peculiarly my own, 
without meriting the imputation of witchcraft, I have i 
the absent present. By my means, the loved son has 
restored to the longing av^\. Q^ V\^ ^^^^^a.<i mother. 
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Shakspeare has declared of me, that I have no hypocrisy ; 
that I am '* even such as I gave out ; " hut that " dishonour 
traffics with man's nature." 

THIRD SISTER. 

Many have supposed that I am a twin ; the conclusion is 
drawn from my resemhlance to my elder sister. I do not 
•know the precise time of my birth. My father's name was 
Jubal. 

I partake of the family vanity, and begin by boasting of 
my admirers ; indeed, I may say with truth, I am loved to 
madness ! If my sister has by her power made the absent 
present, I have still greater miraculous power : I am fabled to 
have raised the walls of Troy with charms more potent than 
those of Helen : — 

^' I raised a city to the skies, 
She razed a city down.** 

I have softened 

** Steel and stoneS; 
Made tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps, to dance on sands." 

I am not a literary lady, though my compositions are harmo- 
nious and rhythmetical as the most celebrated poets. Without 
heing skilled in the epistolary style, or what is commonly 
called Veloquence du billet, I quite excel in notes, and have 
even known one of my shortest make a man writhe in agony, 
or thrill with ecstasy. Alfred the Great was indebted tA ^^&s^ 



^^ 
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for liiir inftroduotioii into the taut of fihidinnn, Oe Bnak 
chieftain; and Biohard Goor da lion woiU nensr 1i«fe aicapei 
from his prison, but for my aHistanoe, I efiaoe grant ddll oi 
stringed instmmento, bnt atpedally displaj my talent on tha 
riolin and organ. I haTo no taste for painting, and neforani 
made a sketch. 

I hare had Totariee and adnuren in afaiy rank rf lab, 
from the humble plooghboy, who ''whistles for want ef 
thought," to the snbfime psalmist, who ** hnng his haip ngm 
the willows." 

My sbters hare boasted that they can azidt^ iM^^tar ; I 
am happy to say / cannot. Though lawgjhtar in n. jbtii- 
gttishing characteristic betweoi men and brotea, Hume k i 
vulgarity about laughter which I cannot tolerate. 

" /, like a mournful muse. 
Soft pity can infuse." 

Who that "can swell the soul to rage,'* would deign to 
excite a mere crackling of thorns ? 

H. A. W. 
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THE COTTAGE DOOR 




How sweet the rest that labour yields 

The humble and the poor. 
Where sita the patriarch of the fields 

Before faia cottage door ; 
The lark is singing in the sky. 

The swallow in the eaves, 
And love b beaming in each eje, 

Beneath the summer leaves '. 



I 



The ur amid his fragrant bowers 

Supplies uDpurchiLsed heaith, 
And hearts are hounding 'mid the floivei's, 

More dear to him than wealth ; 
Peace, like the blessed sunlight, playa 

Around his humble cot, 
And happy nights and cheerful dav^ 

Divide hia lowly lot ! 

And, when the village Sahhath-beU 

Rings oat upon the galo, ^^^ 

The father bows his head to tell ^^H 

The music of its tale : — ^^| 

A fresher verdure seems to fill 

The fair and dewy sod. 
And eveiy infant tongue is still. 

To hear the Word of God ! 

Oh ! happy hearts ! To Him who stills 

The ravens when they cry. 
And makes the lily 'neath the hills 

So glorious to the eye. 
The trusting patriarch prays to bless 

His labour with increase.' 
Such " wajrs are ways of pleasaDtnesB," 

And all such " paths are peace ! " 
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THE BRANCH OF ROSES. 

BT MBS. ABDT. 

In yonder hedge of brier and thorn, 

A branch of roses grew ; 
It caught my eager eye this mom, 

While waving high to view. 

With wounded hands, and garments rent, 

The precious prize I won ; 
And now, the branch is sadly bent, 

The leaves are almost gone. 

Have I such care and pain bestow'd, 

To earn this poor reward ; 
And shall I say. Instruction's road 

Is rugged, steep, and hard ? 

No, no, the gifts she bids me gain, 

Far on a height I see ; 
They bloom not for the idly vain. 

But bloom, I trust, for me. 

Then let me labour, undismayed. 

To gain the summit fast ; 
Secure that flowers which cannot fade 

Will crown my to\\ at \wX.. 
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VOB HBAIAH AVD fiHUOirDUaBH. 



Early ruiiig» and the haUt of waiUiig freqnendy, in pan 
cold water, are fine tlungs foft the health and the eomplazioB. 



Walking, and other ont-of-door ezereiiea, cannot be iot 
much recommended to yonng people. 'Kffsa akatu^, drifii^ 
hoop, and other bojiah qporta» may be praetiaed to gnat 
advantage bj little girls, provided thej o*p ^ pusned widna 
the incloenre of a garden^ or court ; in the 8treet» thej wooid, 
of course, be highly improper. It ia tme, such games are 
rather violent, and Bometimes noisy ; but they tend to fbnn a 
vigorous coDstitution ; and girls who are habitually lady-like 
will never allow themselves to be rude and vulgar, even in play. 



Shoes and garments for children should be quite large 
enough for ease, comfort, and freedom of motion. 



Clean the teeth as often as twice a day, with a brush and 
pure water. The habit of always cleansing the teeth before 
retiring to rest, tends greatly to their preservation. 



Children should eat simple food, and just as much of it as 
thejr need, and no more, ^n^ti ^^ ^^^ \^jct\:k\ '^ill not eat 
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merely to gratify her palate, when her appetite is satisfied. 
Many a pimpled face and aching head are produced hy eating 
too much. 

A tendency to stoop should be early corrected. It is very 
destructive to health. This habit, together with the very 
ungraceful one of running the chin out, may be cured by the 
practice of walking the room frequently with a heavy folio 
volume balanced on the head, without the aid of the hands. 
The Egyptian women, who go down to the Nile to bring up 
heavy burdens of water on their heads, are remarkable for 
erect forms and majestic motions. 



Little girls should be careful, whether walking or sitting, to 
turn their feet out. The habit of turning the feet toward each 
other is extremely awkward. The practice of shrugging the 
shoulders is still more so ; they should always be carried as 
low as possible. These things are of very little consequence, 
compared with what relates to the mind and heart ; but we 
cannot help acquiring habits ; and it is better to acquire good 
than bad ones, even in the most trifling things. 



The beauty of the hair depends greatly upon keeping it 
perfectly clean and disentangled. Washing the hair with luke- 
warm soft water, with a little soap in it, and thorough brushing 
afterwards, is much better than the too frequent use of the 
ivory comb ; many, who take excellent care of their hair, do 
not use an ivory comb at all. ^o \iQ\sifc\i Sss. '^^ ^^s^^ "«». 



for it checks its growing low upon the forehead and t 
and prevents the tendency to crossing the eyes, bo ofi 
duced by looking at the hair when it falls in sight. 

FbyaicianB have agreed that it is better to keep the ' 
until ft child is nine or ten years old. An abundance 
at an early age, is apt to produce weak eyes, palene 
headache : besideB, the idea that hair is made coi 
frequent cutting in childhood, ia entirely unfounded. 



Regular hours for food, study, eiercise, play, &c,, ] 
excellent effect on the character, as well as the health. 
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MORAL MAXIMS. 



The most important of all earthly things are purity of heart 
and correctness of principle. Intellect, wealth, and heauty, 
are of little value compared with goodness ; and, unless these 
gifts are accompanied with goodness, they serve to make 
the possessor unhappy within herself, and disliked hy her com- 
panions. Little children can have good principles, as well as 
grown people ; the rules for forming them are few and simple. 

1. Rememher that God sees all your actions and all your 
thoughts. Be in the daily hahit of prayer to Him, and He will 
help you to cherish what is good, and drive away what is evil. 
I once saw a little girl kneel and pray, when she thought no 
one heard her, "Our father, who art in heaven, forgive me 
for striking my little hrother to day, and help me not to strike 
him again ; for, oh ! if he should die, how sorry I should he 
that I struck him.*' It was a simple and a holy prayer. God 
did help her to govern her quick temper ; and, when she was 
twelve years old, she was as mild and gentle as a lamh. 

2. Never forget the Golden Rule, to do by others as you 
would have others do hy you. Perhaps you have in your class 
a little girl, who has not been at school as much as yourself ; 
and, because she cannot get her lessons very readily, you laugh 
at her, and call her stupid. Were you in her place, should 
you like to be so treated ? If your heart answers " No," you 
may be sure your conduct has been wrong. Have you never 
spoken unamiably to a companion merely because shj^ ti;2^W^ss^ 



1 will DOt mention any more inatsnccs in which thii 
able rule will serve as an unerring guide ; there is no 
life, great or small, to which it may not be applied. 

3. Deal frankly with all, particularly with your pa 
guardian. Never attempt to conceal your actions, 
motives. If you hare broken or injured anything, go 
and avow it ; and if you have been to blame in your int 
with yonr compatuone, do not let Hilly pride or falsi 
prevent you from acknowledging it. You cannot cone 
thing firom God ; and the attempt to deceive your M( 
have a veiy bad influence on your own heart. 

4. When you have formed a good resolution, nevei 
the time for carrying it into execution. Every tim 
habit is indulged, it grows stronger, and is more di; 
overcome. 
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Good parents are the choicest hlessings God ever gives. You 
never can do enough to repay them for their care of you. 

6. Cherish love for your hrothers and sisters. Let your 
words and actions he such towards them, as you will wish they 
had heen, should death separate you from each other. 

7. Next to goodness, strive to obtain knowledge. Never 
forget, that by patience and perseverance you can learn 
anything, 

8. Have a scrupulous regard to neatness of person. Broken 
strings and tangled hair are signs that little girls are not very 
industrious, or regular in any of their habits. 



A CUSTOM WORTHY OF IMITATION. 

In Germany, the children all make it a rule to prepare 
Christmas presents for their parents, and brothers, and sisters. 
Even the youngest contrive to offer something. For weeks 
before the important day arrives, they are as busy as little 
bees, contriving and making such things as they suppose will 
be most agreeable. 

The great object is to keep each one ignorant of the present 
he or she is to receive, in order to surprise them when the 
offering is presented. A great deal of whispering and innocent 
management is resorted to to effect this purpose ; and their 
little minds are brimful of the happy business. 

This a most interesting and affectionate <L^3&t<c^\s^« \. ^<«o^^ 
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D little girla would ererciBe their ingenuity in mi 
., needlebooks, &c., for tbo same purpose. 
, bii wormed with good feelings, while their 
EqniriDg skill ; and tbc; will find, as the Bible teU 
3 more blessed to giye than to receive." 



397 
MY OWN FIRESIDE. 

ALAMO WATTS. 

Let others seek for empty joys, 

At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, far from fashion's idle noise, 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away, — 

'Twixt book and lute, the hours di\'ide 
And marvel how I e*er could stray 

From thee — my own Fireside ! 

My own Fireside ! Those simple wordy 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise : 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords, 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes ! 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 

That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies. 

My own — my own Fireside ! 

A gentle form is near me now ; 

A small white hand is clasp'd in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow. 

And ask what joys can equal thine ! 
A babe, whose beauty's half divine, 

In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide ; — 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine. 

Than thou — ^my own Fireside ? 

Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 

That bid my thoughts be all of thee. 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate'er my future years may be ; 

Let joy or grief my fate betide; 
Bo still an Eden bright to mc 

My own — my owk Evbs&\i>il \ 



w - 1 

^^^r THE MOKNINO WALE, ^^H 

^^^^^ I WALKED in the mom, whan tio beautifiil shower 

^ Had left its tears on many a flower; 

Wlieu Duuiy a pearly diadeiu 
Was Lauging upon the roae's stem ; 
A-Dil the fair lily 'a bell naa set 
With a bright dawy coronet. 
And thei-e the jeaaunine vms budding 
With Bilver stars, ita leaves bestudding 
AndoQ , \ I )f!i-tr mtet 
Was lad 1 "k 

And ti 1 om glance. 

Had r lemng trance : 

And tl Ideritik; Btraio 

Shone with a bnlliancj not ta own, 
Ilowors with nature a tears bedewed. 
That the pencil of hsaven itself had blued. 
Through their covert of green leaves flaah, 
Like a tearful e;e through its long dark lash. 
The Bvinbeam dries the gentle ahowers, 
And refreshed are the beautiful smiling flowers. 



10 on earth the soul appears 
Refreshed by salutary tears. 
And even if sorrow through life should remoi 
We may meet with peace in heaven again ; 
And every tear of dark distress 
Shall be dried by the Sun of Bighteousnesa. 
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MELANCHOLY. 



D. M. MOIB. 



The sun of the morning 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 
To glory and gladness 

New bliss may impart ; 
But, oh ! give to sadness 
And softness of heart, 
A moment to ponder, a season to grieve — 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve I 

Then soothing reflections 

Arise in the mind. 
And sweet recollections 

Of friends who were kind ; 
Of love that was tender. 

And yet could decay ; 
Of visions whose splendour 

Time wither'd away ; 
Of all that for brightness and beauty may seem 
The painting of fancy — ^the work of a dream ! 

The soft cloud of whiteness. 

The stars beaming through. 
The pure moon of brightness. 

The sky of deep blue ; 
The rush of the river 

Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 

Sigh lone o'er the hill — 
Are sounds that can soften, and sighs that impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to l£e heart ! 
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THE DAISY. 

COUNTESS OF BLES8INGT0K. 



Simple flowers altbougb ye be, 
Ye are dearly loved by me ; 
Simple cbildren — ^ye no less 
Toucb me witb your lowliness. 
Botb my native fields adorn, 
Joyous as tbe breatb of mom ; 
Botb/wben comes tbe dewy nigbt, 
Seek repose in slumbers ligbt ; 
And, wben sbines tbe morning ray, 
Re-awaken like tbe day — 
He was lowly, too, — ^tbe Power 
Wbo created cbild and flower ! 

Poets bave not scorned to sing 
Daisies ; — and a migbty king, 
Brave and pious, good and wise, 
Cbose one for his quaint device ; 
One a queen decreed to be 
Guerdon for sweet poetry. 
Flowers and children — emblems meet 
Of all things innocent and sweet ; 
Gifts of tenderness and love, 
Sent to bless us from above, 
Smile, oh ! smile on me, and poiir 
Yoiu" fragrance round me evermore. 



THE KND. 
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